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NIGHEAN CEARD; OR, THE GOLDSMITH’S DAUGHTER: 


BY MRS. JOHNSTONE, 


(Concluded from page 229 of our April Number.) 


Ir was past midnight ere Donald of the Dirk, 
waiting until the Chieftainess had left the lyke- 
wake, silently followed her to the solitary shielling 
in the woods overhanging the hamlet, in which she 
chose to take shelter. To her every habitation in 
the glen was open ; but abandoning the now con- 
taminated home of her ancestors, she would share 
none else. Ordering her attendants to lay down 
the burning bog-pine torches which they had 
borne before her, and to leave the hut, she seated 
herself majestically, and for some time calmly and 
fixedly regarded the clansman, who now bent be- 
fore her, shrouded in his plaid, his bonnet pulled 
low over his troubled brow. 

“When did Donald of the Dirk return to his 
Chief, and the errand on which he was sent not 
sped?” she said. ‘Let my kinsman show his 
dagger.” 

“Donald found the Sassenach maiden the 
wedded wife of Mac Mic Raonull,” replied the 
clansman, but without looking up. 

“Have your lips said it,” exclaimed the Chief- 
tainess, starting up, and now giving way to ill- 
suppressed rage. ‘* His wife! in defiance of his 
mother’s ban—in contempt of the vengeance of the 
Daughter of Red Duncan. And you! false clans- 
man and base kinsman, has the Saxon sorceress 
also thrown her spells over you?” 

“I brook, as beseems me, the name Nighean 
Donachd Ruadh bestows,” replied the clansman, 
calmly :—“ J hung on their track ; I followed; 1 
watched ; I aimed. In the bridal chamber, I was 
there ; this is true token”—he laid down Sarah's 
lost ring :—“ I was there, but so was God, and the 
angel of God. My arm withered; my heart 
melted ; she lives. Her hand has healed, her 
heart has trusted me. My life for hers!” 

Felon! traitor! your oath!” shrieked the 
lady, now choked with passion. “The thousand 
Perjuries, of which the least might damn you to 
weg abyss—your solemn soul-plight, given 

in the Circie or Srones—that vow to which the 
ghosts of our common fathers were witness—your 
a by your father’s spirit, summoned there from 
kept re" bale, by that good weapon that never yet 
yo ray belt when its glance was needed in 

ighean Donachd Ruadh’s quarrel !” 
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Her voice softened to this recollection of the 
long-tried devotion and fidelity of her kinsman, 
and the agitation of Donald of the Dirk increased. 

“Take my blood,” he cried passionately, offer- 
ing his dagger, and baring his throat; “ freely as 
Lochnaveen gives its waters to the great sea, is it 
offered ; and take with it the load of a weary life : 


but as you love your own soul, look in her face of 


innocence and loveliness, and spare that dark- 
haired and gentle one.” 

His appeal was as fuel to a flame already too 
fierce ; as “ fire to heather set.” 

“Has the Saxon witch not alone tainted the 
blood of the race of Raonull, but changed its 
truest and bravest into traitors and cravens? 
Why do I hold such degrading parley? I will 
not, sir, look upon your minion : where the eye of 
the noble falls grace must follow ; and highly as I 
have prized the blood of Donald of the Dirk, my 
spirit is athirst for a yet richer draught.” 

The clansman shuddered at the fiend-like 
avowal; but after a pause, he, with singular 
power and eloquence, poured forth his wild tale— 
a tale of the ancient clan prophecies; of the 
rhymes of Torquil of the Amulet, a famed warrior 
and seer of the tribe, which told of a gentle white 
doe straying from the far south, across Maam 
Tamar, whose coming was to gladden and bless 
the sons of Mac Mic Raonull, and to revive the 
fallen fortunes of their sinking name. The legend 
told, that in those latter times there was to be peace 
and plenty in the land—that the streams and the 
pastures were to yield a threefold increase ; the 
fertile earth give forth new abundance of strange 
productions for the use of man and of beast. 
“ How oft, in the mist, and in the rainbow spray of 
the waterfall, has Donhuil seen that gentle doe !— 
and lo! she has come, the blessed one, of whom it 
was foretold.” 

In the mind of the Chieftainess passion at this 
time overmastered superstition. Her lip curled in 
scorn while he talked of the strange likenesses, of 
the wonderful interpositions which had saved his 
soul from so foul a deed. The draught of ven- 
geance would now, to the fierce lady, have wanted 
zest, if not offered by this tardy and reluctant 
minister. 
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Holding her vassal to his fealty, to the condi- 
tions of his bond, the Chieftainess commanded him 
from her presence, reminding him again of those 
awful oaths which conscience and superstition had 
already impressed so heavily upon his soul. Tem- 
porizing, or measures of policy and expedience, were 
altogether foreign to the character of the clans- 
man ; yet, for the sake of her who had acquired so 
strong an influence over his feelings—who was, 
he imagined, so mysteriously connected with his 
singular destiny, and that of his race, he departed 
at last, leaving the lady to hope that her terrible 
purpose, though delayed, might yet be accom- 
plished ; and retired to his solitude to indulge in 
reveries the most dangerous to his peace—to dream 
dreams and see phantasms—and to struggle with 
what he believed an overpowering fate. 

It was the counsel of Mr. Daniel Hossack, pri- 
vately insinuated to his new lady, that the Chief 
should at this time give. way a little to the tide ; 
and even leave home until the death of the child, 
which he now warily talked of, as “ having fallen 
into the water,” was forgotten. 

This untoward event had made a deeper impres- 
sion on the inflamed and alienated minds of the 
clan than might have been surmised from their 
ordinary indifference to human life ; and it had 
given the last stroke to the unpopularity of the 
young stranger, its innocent and unhappy cause. 

The Chief had been so long absent, that both 
business and friendship demanded his presence in 
other quarters of the country ; nor did his wife find 
it very difficult to send Ranald from his saddened 
and lonely home, though he angrily refused to 
make any overture for reconciliation with his 
mother, and far more angrily to solicit forgive- 
ness from the bereaved mother of the drowned 
child, to which Sarah timidly urged him. 

With many charges, Sarah was left to the good 
offices of the Bhalie, which, indeed, never failed 
her; and with abundance of female attendants, 
all from distant places, and a body-guard of a 
few lounging gillies, grumbling at being left at 
home, tied to a woman's apron-string, as they 
said, and liable to such taunting queries from 
their clansmen as, Whether their Chief had set up 
a tinker’s forge in the castle, and if they were 
kept at home to blow the bellows ? 

Heavily and slowly did the first absence of 
Ranald, limited to a fortnight, but drawn out to 
several weeks, pass over her he had left. Spiritless 
and dejected, without comfort in the passing time, 
or hope in the future, Sarah remained mostly in 
her cheerless chamber, listening to the half under- 
stood legends and ghost stories of the girls, and of 
the old crone, introduced to her by the Bhalie— 
tales which still farther depressed and subdued her 
shaken mind, The few families that could be 


called neighbours, or that could have afforded her | 


the comfort of social intercourse, were divided 
from her by difficult mountain ridges, unbridged 
torrents, perilous morasses, and impassable lakes 
and friths; and still farther by dissimilar tastes 
and clannish prejudices. 

They might, however, have waived their digni- 
ties, and condescended to visit the Saxon stranger, 





received at court, if not held back from a 
openly divided against itself. No one, either 
from love or fear, chose to provoke open hostijj 
with the Chieftainess; and the families of the 
Duineuasals, or “men of note” of the tribe, wer 
more immediately under her influence, gn 
besides sympathized warmly in her contempt of ay 
alliance degrading to the clan, which brought po 
profit directly to themselves. 

Ranald returned at last from his hunting 
matches, and political and carousing meetings, and 
a latter spring of joy and gladness revisited th 
bosom of his wife. He came back with new tep. 
derness. In all his wanderings, and Highland 
visits and festivities, he had seen nothing so fair, 
so gentle, so gifted, as his own Saxon bride. Bayt 
would the world—Ais world—the few neighbouring 
chiefs and their families, and his own dependents 
and vassals—see with his eyes? Gradually 
Ranald began to look with theirs, if not on his 
wife, yet upon the lot he had chosen. Tired of his 
lonely home, of Sarah’s failing health and d 
spirits ; displeased with his people, and half dig. 
pleased with himself, Ranald’s absences became 
more frequent and more prolonged ; and when at 
home he had resumed those habits and pursuits 
which he made himself believe were needful in 
good policy, if he wished to retain a chiefs 
influence over a brave and martial people. Thus, 
days and nights were spent on the hills or lochs 
with his gillies and friends; weeks and months 
in distant journeys and visits, which Sarah’s deli- 
cate health—such was at first the alleged pretext 
—did not permit her to share. But still a short 
lived gleam of joy and welcome ever greeted his 
return. 

If ever a feeling of remorse visited the bosom of 
Ranald, he chased it down by reflecting, that 
“‘ English wives depended too much on the domestic 
habits and society of their husbands ; and that the 
station and duties of a feudal chief were very 
different from those of a London tradesman, or a2 
English squire, who could walk over his whole 
territory, with his wife under his arm, befor 
breakfast.” 

So again and again Sarah was tenderly kissed, 
ordered to make herself “‘ happy” where she was 
“lady and mistress ;” told that the vassal should 
be sacrificed that did not worship the ground ups 
which she trode ; and again Ranald mounted and 
rode away to his friends and his pleasures. 

Thus time passed, and, scarcely knowing 
how, Sarah had acquired a tolerably copious 
knowledge of the only language spoken 
her; though her studies were pursued unde 
very different auspices, and with very differ 
ent hopes from those that attended their com 
mencement. Her first efforts to conciliate 
good will of her new neighbours ; her anzio’ 
attempts to understand and adopt their manne 
and usages, had been so scornfully received, tht 
her sensitive humility of nature shrunk fe 
renewing them. Unlucky in every thing, sy 
was peculiarly unfortunate in her unpo be 
zealous minister. The gold pieces which, re 
humblest message, she ventured to send to 
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ther drowned child, on whom she feared 
Oe eed an immense sum it was for that 
wtiod and country— were contemptuously re- 
tarned. * The people of Lochnaveen,” they said, 
éknew nothing of the Saxon’s coin; but they 
warmly felt the ties of blood and the pride of 
lineage, and how in distress to help each other ; 
snd scorned the tinker’s gold.” The Bhalie, who 
joubted of the sanity of both parties, when he 
heard that twenty gold pieces had gone a-begging 
and returned unaccepted, remarked, “that with 
sll this bravado, the sons of Raonull, if once 
hesouth the Spey, would be quite as ready to take 


3 purse as to give one.” 


Wine, warm clothing, and other comforts, which | 


Sarah, richly supplied from England, ventured to 
offer to the miserable, the decrepid, and the aged, 
were at first treated in the same way. “ They 
had, thanks to God and the Virgin, those of their 


own blood who could well supply their wants, and | 


had the heart to do it; and they would starve 
rather than take alms of a stranger.” 

Sarah’s heart was thus driven back upon itself, 
to brood in silence and sorrow among the ruins of 
its hopes. One last effort remained to be made. 
Prompted by the simple instincts of her own affec- 
tionate and trusting heart, Sarah, about to become 
a mother herself, took courage to solicit, with the 
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she tell, that her husband, her Highland Chief— 
the pride and gladness of her fond, though wilful 
heart, could not be intrusted with the care of his 
own child and hers?) To Aaron Hill her blotted 
journal of those days afterwards became the most 
precious of relics. 

During all this time Donald of the Dirk had 
not once crossed the threshold of the Chief; nor 
was his intercourse with'Nighean Donachd Ruadh 
much more frequent. When he sought her pre- 
sence, if she spoke at all, her usual taunting 
expression ran in this fashion: “ Does Donhuil 
nam Biodag bring his Chieftainess a coward’s 
sheathed weapon,—or a man’s feeking blade ?” 

As the period approached which made it certain 
that Sarah, in giving birth to an heir, was to perpe- 
tuate the disgrace of the clan, the taunts and impor- 
tunities of the Chieftainess became more frequent. 
She herself sought the hut of the deer-stalker, 
and after an hour of dark communion, in which 
all her arts of persuasion, threats, and terrors were 
employed to rouse the mind of Donald to the 
frenzied pitch, she, with demoniac joy, saw him 
rush from the shielling, howling in his paroxysm, 
“A Man, an Infant, a Woman !” 

The clansman had often seen, and often watched 
and loitered to see, the neglected wife—the solitary 
excommunicated stranger—wandering about the 








most humble supplications, an audience from the 
mother of her husband, the only near female | 
relative on whom she had aclaim. This humble | 
prayer was received as another decided proof of | 
the base, abject, and hypocritical spirit of low | 
birth; was spurned with contempt and scorn. | 
Sarah wept almost incessantly for two days over 
the insulting message which was returned to her, | 
together with the simple epistle and offered gifts— | 
the diamond earrings of her affectionate aunt. 
What would Sarah have given to be near that 
aunt now—to be near any woman of her own 
country, of any country, who could understand 
her feelings, and look on her with kindness and 
sympathy! That she would die, so young, so far 
from home—from all that loved her, was from this | 
period strongly impressed upon her mind. Yet, 
such is the fluctuation of human spirits and 
human thoughts, that though there were times | 
when she looked forward to early death with | 
melancholy joy, there were other seasons when 
the wept the chance with self-pity and bitter | 
sotTrow, 
The idea of leaving her infant to the mercies of 
who had shown such causeless aversion and 
contemptuous coldness for herself, was of deeper 
‘mcernment. Many times had she tried to beg 
of Ranald, that, in case of her death, her child, if it 
lived, might be conveyed to England; but the 
read of his displeasure, or of his harsh refusal, 
‘till stifled the petition on her lips. Would the 
proud Chief bear that the heir of his name and 
af possessions should be committed to the tutelage 
its mother’s low-born relatives? As often had 
ae attempted to pour forth her heart, her fears, 
k Wishes, to her kind and simple-hearted aunt. 
wi attempt ended in her paper being deluged 
Years. How durst she think, and how could 











toil of the ascent. 
the ships that having successfully doubled Cape 





turfy banks around the castle, or sitting lonely on 
the rocks underneath it. When on the loch in 
his curragh, at earliest dawn or latest twilight, or 
in the depths of midnight, he had, under the 
castle walls, listened to her plaintive songs in her 
unknown language, breathing the tones of a spirit 
that languishes for home and kindred. Once or 
twice he had met her at a greater distance from 
the castle, climbing, with much personal fatigue, 
a steep headland about three miles off, and near 
Donald's shielling, from which could be seen the 
western shores, and part of the Hebridean Archi- 
pelago; an aerial, boundless prospect of sea and 
sky, with island specks, stars of earth, floating 
bet ween. 

Soothing as it was to gaze out for hours on the far 
waste of waters, and to lose memory and conscious- 
ness in musing, it was not altogether for this 
lonely enjoyment that poor Sarah encountered the 
But from hence she could see 


Wrath, swept away round the island headlands, 


| stretching their white sails towards dear England ! 


From this spot she could also see vessels from 
milder latitudes, driven, like her, far from their 
natural and proper course by violent tempests, 
and beating back on their return homeward, 

These sights were among Sarah’s dearest plea- 
sures, and here she would sit, for hours together, 
on the cliff, watching the veering or the course of 
those happy home-bound vessels, and sighing her 
soul towards her own beloved land. 

Not that she longer either wished or hoped to 
return to England. Her doom was sealed. It had 
been her own choice,—and it was borne with meck- 
ness and patience. Still there was a sad pleasure 
in gazing on those distant returning ships, and for 
each shaping out a history. 
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A sail was sometimes not to be seen for days, 
nay, for weeks, on all those dim, desolate seas ; 
and at such times Sarah, after long gazing out 
on the dreary waste of waters, would return to her 
cheerless home, disappointed and saddened. 

On those rambles Sarah had, as has been men- 
tioned, sometimes met her former travelling com- 
panion, and her preserver from a fearful death, 
Donald of the Dirk. He had learned to give lan-_ 
guage to her wistful fixed gaze; and, as he saw 
her thus wandering alone and melancholy, it 
would flash on his mind, that, in keeping his 
troth-plight, he might send her from a world so 
cheerless and unworthy, and raise her to be an 
angel of heaven, who was already little inferior | 
to pure and celestial natures, low as was on earth | 
her birth and name. 

The first glance of the living woman would | 
banish those reveries of superstition and insane | 
enthusiasm, only to give place to as wild a mood. 

Little incidents meanwhile occurred to chequer, 
if not to gladden the life of the lonely lady. Her 
father’s richly-freighted vessels, of which two arriv- 
ed during the autumn, for their cargoes of timber, 
and oak, and birch-bark, brought her an endless va- 
riety of comforts, luxuries, and productions of the 

domestic arts, quite as wonderful in Lochnaveen | 
at that period, as the freight of a Missionary ship | 
might now be in New Caledonia. With her own | 
taste and invention, and the zeal of the Bhalie and 
the gillies of her faction, “ the Tinker’s Daughter” 
had by this time contrived to make her desolate resi- 
dence a comfortable, and even luxurious abode ; 
though its furniture and decorations contrasted | 
as oddly with its rude architecture and uncouth | 
joinery, and locksmith and glazing work, as may 
such things from the home country, in the hut of | 
an Australian settler. She had also endeavoured 
to organize the original patriarchal, or feudal 
establishment, and had begun the usual home ma- 
nufactures, which had flourished under the eye of 
the Chieftainess, and of all former ladies. The dis- 
taff, the dyeing vat, furnished with native herbs, 
the loom, the brewing apparatus, were all at- 








tion and dignity, no matron of the proud houses 
of Caithness or Sutherland, of Kintail or Kilra- 
vock, should surpass the despised London 
man’s daughter. Sarah now laid aside her dray. 
ing and her embroidery, and all her n 

save the tiny wardrobe, moulded from her own, x 
which she stealthily laboured ; and not only be. 
came a notable manager, but, as Bhalie H 
proudly proclaimed, fairly beat all the high-hor 
ladies of whose thrift, hospitality, and bounty, 
fame spoke so loudly, as she was capable of k 
ing regular books, showing the state of her dis. 
bursements and receipts, though all her business 
was, in fact, transacted by barter. In bringj 
her into personal contact with whole tribes of 
women and girls, from distant places, who almog 
daily came to the Castle with yarn, or to pay their 
kain fowls and eggs, or make little presents of 
nuts, wild berries, or of any rare thing, denoting 
kindness and homage, her popularity advanced: 
though, in her immediate neighbourhood, under 
the eye of the Chieftainess, all was still scowling 
and inauspicious. 

Ranald, when his carousing friends and fol- 
lowers now gathered round him, found his board 
spread with nearly as much profusion, and with 
far more propriety and elegance than during the 
old hospitable regime. And, as he had lived in Ei- 
inburgh, for a short time in France, and long in 
London, the change was ncted and welcomed, and 
boasted of, to the farther displeasure of his mother. 
Saxon wealth, and Saxon education and intelli- 
gence, had overmatched Celtic ancestral wisdom, 
and old “ use and wont.” The ruinous extravaganee 
of the Castle now became a favourite topic in the 
hamlet. The lady not only wore silks and laces 
every day, but made her attendants wear shoes and 
stockings, and printed linen gowns and white 
aprons, and had her table spread daily with th 
finest linen and silver-work, and grudged nothing 
save wine to the duineuasals, and usquebaugh to 
the commoners. Moreover, “the Tinker’s Daugh- 
ter,” or her man, Bhalie Hossack, had their e- 
presses and messengers never off the road to Dor 


tempted to be employed. The London lady even | noch, or Tain, or Cromarty, and even so far off 


constrained herself to superintend the salting of 
beeves and sheep, and the preparation of potashes, 


Elgin or Aberdeen, to fetch letters and books, and 
otherstrange-looking, unknown commodities. Lady 





and soap,and candles. She even listened to the coun- 
sels of the Bhalie to keep a sharp eye to prevent 
the pilfering of the stores of tallow, and flax, and 
wool, by the fair daughters of Raonull ; to the dol- 
ing out of meal and butter, and all manner of 
household stores ; and to measuring the quantities 
of woollen and flaxen yarn returned for the amount 
of raw material given out, with all the compli- 
cated details of the housekeeping of a great clan- 


family of that period. Her natural taste found | 


more scope in designing patterns or setts for novel 
tartans ; and the chequer of “the Tinker’s Daugh- 
ter” may yet havea place among the few home 
manufactures of the North Highlands. In her 
first pride of office, as the presiding mistress of a 
large household, as “the dealer of bread,” the Saxon 
lady resolved, that, in the diligent discharge of 
those duties which, in that state of society, gave 
women power, and a certain degree of considera- 


_ Janet Sinclair, or Lady Sybil Gordon, or Nighess 
| Donachd Ruadh herself, had never, in this respec 
_ assumed such high airs as this low-born intrader; 
‘who wrote letters to Parson Murdoch, afar 
across the country, with her own hand, and also® 
the Doctor at Inverness, and had set about 

her maids to cook strange savoury viands, and! 
sew, and knit, and clear-starch, with other in 
vations never before heard of in the halls of Ms 
Mic Raonull. Duncan Forbes himself had se 
her a broad letter, and a man, named 4 

to plant and raise what were called cabbages, a 
pot-herbs, and currant berries; things never 
fore seen on the earth or under the heavens @ 
Lochnaveen. Like all new and enthusiastic re 
mers, poor Sarah now proceeded too rapidly in be 
bold innovations on long-established customs 
habits. Her activity in such small matters affor’ 
ed some solace or relief to her aching heart; w 
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more eagerly pursued as a diversion 

pe re, until her pride became interested 
in the strife ; her pride of race and nation, as well 
personal feelings. And then eame the dear 
of Ranald’s praise, of Ranald’s gratified 
ise, at what wondrous change her fairy-wand 

had wrought during his absences. And, again, his 
changed mood and lowering brow would tell of the 
nerous jealousy of owing all this new luxury 

to “a Tinker’s” wealth, to a wife's unaided exer- 
tions. And Sarah’s efforts were coldly checked, 
her hopes chilled, despair ever at hand. And 
thus weeks, which, whether in languor or activity, 
seemed like months, and months that wore on like 
weary years, brought the season to a close, and 
her hour of trial nearer, and made it more dreaded. 
They must be exiles and women, knowing what 
it is, among a wild people of “a strange speech,” 
to languish for their native land, and their fathers’ 
hearth, from which they are for ever severed, to 
understand the feelings which the young English- 
woman now hid in her own deep heart. In the 
early part of her residence in Lochnaveen, while 


as her 


hope was not yet utterly extinguished, there was | 
in every day one hour, during the long absences of 


the Chief, in which Sarah could indulge in that de- 
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lake, she would sometimes prolong the strains of 
the little lute—which, on their journey, had, when 
touched at their resting-places, appeared to possess 
such potency over the passionate temperament of the 
singular man—prolong it until a late hour, when its 
dying fall became the silent signal of a silent good- 
night; and the clansman would slowly row off, 
on the following night to take up the same sta- 
tion. The Chief, when informed of the strange 
habits of his dark kinsman, felt only the triumph 
over his proud mother in the alienation of her 
chosen ally and champion, by the charms of his 
Saxon bride. When it began to be whispered 
/among the more superstitious, in a country where 
| all were more or less imaginative and supersti- 
tious, that the lovely “Ceard” was the earthly 
image of that mysterious Egeria who, for eighteen 
years, had haunted the deer-stalker, the Chief at 
first smiled, and then looked grave and troubled, 
till reassured, by Sarah, who appeared to have a 
strong instinctive faith in the unhappy man whose 
wandering intellect only, as she imagined, con- 
nected her image with the prevailing idea of his 
distempered fantasy. Bhalie Hossack, who devout- 
ly held, that every Highlander was mad on some 
point, either of dirking, drinking, foraying, string- 








licious melancholy which, to her temperament, re- 
sembled exalted pleasure. Those who have enjoyed 
the heavenly nights of the summer solstice in that 
northern clime, when the splendours of day receive 
that softening and indescribable charm which may 
be compared to the enchanting effect produced on 
a beautiful landscape, seen reflected in calm translu- | 
cent waters, can never forget the soothing and be- 
witching influence of such nights upon the feelings | 
and the imagination. From about the middle of 
July, when the people of the hamlet had repaired to 
the high and outlying summer grazings with their 
cattle, Sarah, in the absence of her husband, was 
left to enjoy those enchanting nights in utter soli- | 
tude, there being only her attendants and a few | 
old people left in her neighbourhood. It would. 
have been sweet, after a long summer's day, spent | 
in instructing the girls, or in stealthily fashioning 
a baby wardrobe, out of the abounding stores of 
> and cambric with which her poor aunt had 
enriched her, to have had some one to whom she | 
might whisper, on her late stroll, “ How lovely | 
is night in Lochnaveen—in this, the Highland | 
home of my fond, girlish fancy.” At such hushed 
hours, no one ever crossed her path save the. 
dark clansman, who, though he seemed to haunt | 
steps, and still passed long hours in his currach, | 
under her chamber window, would ever 
“art and hurry from her presence if they chanced 
bo meet. When wandering on the margin of the 
lake, in the clear-obscure of those hours, Donald’s 
f hound, his inseparable companion, would leap 
tom the boat, and, swimming to the shore, whine 
and crouch at the feet of the lady, as if to do her ho- 
tein » or asif proud of her caresses, and then return 
's master, to be doubly caressed. Though Donald 
— to avoid, if not to repulse her advances, 
Pr Dagan encounters, there gradually was 
Ye & sort of tacit intelligence between 
; and, when he was seen at twilight on the 








ing up nonsense rhymes, making love, or play- 


_ing on the bagpipes, and who concentrated his own 
_ superstitions in the abject belief of witchcraft, con- 


cluded that Donald was only a very little more 
insane than his compeers, and insinuated, that the 
Saxon lady should not scruple to convert his vaga- 
ries to her own uses ; in short, to inspire terrors in 


the clan, and give forth oracles. The honest man 


had himself been driven to such expedients, if not 
through his own spells, yet by means of Marat Cro- 
tach, the reputed witch, to whom he gave a hovel, 
with small rations of barleymeal, and an allowance 
of peats ; not, taken altogether, much more liberal, 
indeed, than the guerdon with which his Satanic 
Majesty is reported to reward the vassals whom he 
has seduced to his allegiance. 

“Let them be saying, my leddy hinny,” the 
Bhalie would whisper, winking his eye signifi- 
cantly, though not directly in the face of Sarah, 
from which mark of confidence he had shrunk 
after their first interview :—“ let them be jalous- 
ing and whispering—ay, let them, deil’s bairns 
as they are, believe and tremble! The like of 
you and me, with reverence! had need of all the 
little helps skill and cunyie can give us amang the 
breekless salvages, in order to hold our own: 80, 
if they choose to think ye have the power of the 
Ill Ee, hinny, never ye let on. It’s been worth 
goud to me that same mad notion. Nay, I’m not 
sometimes altogether sure, but that, as a sinful 
man, greatly favoured by being born in a reformed 
land, and lang sittin’ under a gospel ministry, the 
Lord may not, in this howling wilderness, have 
graced his unworthy servant with gifts and powers 
by ordinar’ - 

The listener could not longer brook this mix- 
ture of spiritual pride and pious craft. She dis- 
claimed, for herself, all such powers in assumption 
as in reality. 

“It was odd enough, though, my leddy, that 
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that same imp of the deil, Kelpie the pony—and | to the future. She seated herself on the hegg. 
it’s said among their lying freits that the sire of | stone of Torquil of the Amulet, the famous seer of 
that mettle race was the Water-Kelpie—should | her tribe, whose prowess had, in a former age». 
have died just seven days after he, unchancy brute, | trieved the fortunes of the clan. 
threw your leddyship ; and that the bairn yemade| “The Son of God himself came into the wory 
of, and kissed and praised—and that was an ho- | lowly born, brought forth of one of mean 
nour !—should so soon thereafter have dreed its | cradled in a manger,” was her proud, presumpta. 
weird, misdeedy brat.” ous thought, as, for the first time, she admitted th. 
“Good Heavens, sir! surely you, a man of| idea as Donhuil had whispered, that the dar 
sense and education, a Lowlander, a Protestant, | powers which, she unfalteringly believed, watehe 
cannot believe that glance or word of mine has; over the honour of her race, might have high 
such potent and evil influence ?” and mysterious purposes to fulfil in bowing the 
“These are great mysteries, my leddy ; and ye | pride of her house to a low and Saxon alliance, 
may not yourself be just fully aware, mair than “Spirits of my fathers! Ghosts of the mighty 
myself, of the power vouchsafed us in this be- | dead, vouchsafe your Daughter one true token!” 
nighted land, for upholding mastery over the evil was her adjuration. Almost at the same instans, 
spirits about us, and for the protection of the | she caught, in the dusk, a glance of the white rok 
godly, and, , _of her solitary daughter-in-law—the White Doe 
“Say no more,” interrupted Sarah. “ My influ- | wandering among the gravestones ; and, not many 
ence, whatever be its consequences, must be that | hundred yards behind her, the clansman, haunt. 
only of truth and honour. Heaven forbid that | ing, but, as usual, keeping aloof from the stranger 
the perilous gifts you would impute were mine! | lady. 
that I were made the involuntary instrument of! The stern summons of the Chieftainess, as soon 
fate and of deeds from which my moral sense re- | as she perceived him, made Donald start and has 
volts! No; God is merciful! . . . . That ten to her side, while Sarah took her hasty way 
unhappy gentleman, my husband’s kinsman, in homeward, fearful of offending. 
whose strange affliction I feel so deep an interest,  ‘‘ Who is he that thus, from the gray dawn to 
—I have written to a skilful London physician, | darkest midnight, presumes to dodge the footsteps 
describing as well as I can Donhuil’s singular of her who is called the wife of his Chief? With 
hallucination. — How much I wish that I had what intent this daily waylaying and watching 
power to draw him into closer intercourse with us; | to catch the glance of an eye, which, save for 
that, as the Chief believes, the living voice and eye | blighting or evil, can never fall on him? By 
of a poor mixture of frail mortality might haply | what spells does the sorceress draw to her side Dark 
banish the Phantasm with which his madness} Donhuil? Is the infamy of my kinsman to be 
connects me !” | added to the dishonour of my son? Whose child 
Bhalie Hossack sagaciously shook his head, as | carries the Tinker’s Daughter in her bosom—that 
the best reply he could find at the moment; but of Ranald or of his traitorous kinsman ?” 
again insinuated, that even with the Chieftainess| The clansman threw himself at the feet of his 
it might be good policy to have it believed that the | lady, erying out passionately, “* Blaspheme ber 
fate of the clan mysteriously depended upon the ; not who is as the angels of God! and pardon, 
Chief marrying a Saxon lady, who had, in her | Daughter of Red Duncan, pardon and pity me: 
shadow, for eighteen years been prefigured to Dark | You who have known my soul-conflicts, grudge 
Donald, as something for which he, less favoured, | me not one gleam of returning peace! I haunt 
was through life to suffer and sigh, but which | her footsteps,—but has she not been mine?—mite 
the head man of the tribe was alone to win. Some- | she will again be. Before this world was created, 
thing of this, as we have seen, had already reached | when it has ceased to roll, in some wide region 
the Daughter of Red Duncan, and set her fervid | sunny space, when the veil is withdrawn, 
imagination to work. From the first, she had | when soul leaps to soul,—mine, mine, my 0¥% 
believed that the Saxon witch, with her fair face| my beloved, my beautiful! I will clasp be 
and glozing speech, had cast deeper spells over the | who through life has been near, though, for @Y 
clansman than even those which held her devoted | sins, clouded, suffering, tormenting.” 
son. The fatal influence had wrought the most| The gestures of the clansman, and his quiverig 
passionately in the most impassioned mind. And _ form, as he lay on the earth, betokened strongt 
now the lady, like all her race the slave of fantasy | passion than his words ; yet there was in 
and superstition, would muse for hours upon the | what struck a powerful chord in the heart of the 
singular fate of her house, her pampered imagina- | Chieftainess, Here was the mysterious 
tion readily crediting that, in the fortunes of the | handed’down among the tribe, that the Dark Chie 
Sliochd Raonull, the powers of heaven and hell | of Lochnaveen, who, at a very remote hat 
might take part, and together band in amity, or | it was said, been supplanted by the treachery d 
meet in conflict. the Fair race, were yet to triumph over their ® 
On the evening of the day in which the Bhalie | planters, and that by means of some female spirit 
had held the conversation with Sarah alluded to | genius. Was this Being now first revealed to 
above, the Chieftainess took her favourite solitary | descendant, Donald of the Dirk? Had the tint 
walk to the Circle of Stones, the graves of her an- | so long foretold arrived? The Fair Chief sil 
cestors and kinsfolk, musing darkly as she went, | stood firm in his high place. An heir was 8 
questioning fate, and forming wild conjectures as, to be born to transmit his name and 
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Was it the evil Genius who protected the Dark | 


race, which now tempted that Chief's mother 
to sacrifice these high hopes, and to become 
the fated instrument of avenging the wrong which 
her fathers had committed, and that upon her 
ownson? Her thoughts were in tumult and per- 

ity, as she boldly questioned—“ What affinity 
holds the Tinker’s Daughter to the Spirit which 
haunts my kinsman? Are they one? Or is it be- 
seeming that he should thus waylay the wife of 
his Chief ?” 

“ The wife of Ranald! Yes, alas! in this dark 
world his! But yonder—far off among those roll- 
ing spheres, where my dreams tell me we once 
lived together in bliss :"—And the frantic man 
stretching forth his clasped hands towards the 
stars, which now began to glimmer, muttered on. 

“Silence !” cried the impetuous lady. “ If I knew 
not Donhuil’s manly honour, Donhuil’s clan faith, 
I should know how to rebuke this worse than 
madness, . The Tinker’s Daughter is to me as the 


dust I tread on; but the mother of Ranald prizes 


the honour of her son ; nor must suspicion rest on 
her purity who bears his name, were she the most 
abject wretch in Christendom, to whom Lowland 
churls and their base laws allow that distinction.” 

“Daughter of Red Duncan,” replied the clans- 
man, “it wrongs your noble nature to doubt of 
your unhappy kinsman. And that fair Vision! 

and Mercy are around her. The angels 
of God have charge concerning her. From peril 
and from death, how often has she been mysteri- 
ously preserved. Holiness surrounds her. Where 
she is, evil comes not. Suffer Donhuil to live ever 
unseen but in her eyes, and to feed on her breath ; 
for where she is the Suapow cannot find him.” 

“Then they are not one—the dark-haired Saxon 
girl and the fell temptress that ever pursues my 
unhappy kinsman ?” 

“Oh, no,no! They twain be as light and dark- 
ness, as heaven and hell,—though the demon, to 
torture me, may borrow that angel's shape. 
Daughter of Red Duncan, it is a terrible mystery. 
She, my Spirit bride, to be incarnated—to become 
&woman, born in sin ; doomed to do penance here 
om earth, as the wife of Raonull,—and I the ac- 
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cursed witness. She, sent hither to redeem our | 


race, to raise the fallen. It is a deep mystery.” 


“It is passing strange,” whispered the Chief- 


' unconsciously muttering the ancient rhym- 
ing tradition, which, in dark metaphors, foretold 
the fate of the clan. 

_ The clansman had risen, and was now stand- 
ing by her side. 

“And how strange this meeting, in this sacred 
‘pot! But the weird must be fulfilled. You con- 
stitute yourself this woman’s champion :—Dare 
you, my kinsman, in her name, challenge the 
ordeal? There must be Expiation, Death, Judg- 
vans, the Grave, the Resurrection.” 

Hee her name, and in the name and strength of 
me 

w is Eve of Hallowmas,” said 

the Chieftainess ; “and then I find a daughter 

mere of my house, or my son is a widowed and 

childless man,—my father’s home desolate :—the 
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dark-boding Raven shall have prevailed over the 
bright-eyed Falcon.” 

“In the name of the Son of God, so be it,” re- 
turned Donald; and, as the attendants of the Chief- 
tainess, marvelling why she held such long com- 
muning with him in the Circle of Stones, ap- 
proached, he disappeared. 

It chanced that next day, a great fair, the 
** Hallowmas Fair,” was to be held on a central 
moor, about twenty miles distant; and Sarah, 
who pitied the solitary life of her humble courtiers 
and maiden domestics, so different from the daily 
feast, the nightly dance, and merry minstrelsy of a 
chieftain’s hall, suffered the whole household to 
seek for enjoyment, and liberally dispensed orna- 
ments and money among those bound on pleasure. 

Bhalie Hossack had already gone off to attend 
this great fair, there to meet with the cattle- 
dealers of the South, and “the merchants” from 
Elgin, Forres, Aberdeen, and other more distant 
places, who annually attended it, stretching their 
“white sails” across the Moray Firth, and then 
travelling inland for a long day’s journey. And 
here the Bhalie was, by appointment, to meet and 
escort to Lochnaveen the “wise woman” from 
Chanonry, who spoke Sassenach, and whom his 
pious care had engaged to attend his lady in her 
hour of need, in contempt of the matrons of the 
clan who practised her art. In a few days the 
Chief was also expected home, from a long visit 
to the Isles, and from a Jacobite meeting, held in 
Lochiel’s country under the guise of a great hunt- 
ing match. The day of All-Saints was Ranald’s 
birthday, and it had always been one of great fes- 
tivity to the clan. Never had Sarah so languished 
for his presence ; and he was not again to leave 
her—not until he had kissed and blessed his child, 
if such happiness was in reserve for one on whose 
rash hand lay the blood of infancy. In spite of 
this reflection, her drooping spirits rose to these 
sweet hopes ; and, on the expected All-Saints day, 
the eve of which was ever a grand holiday in the 
glens, she resolved that mirth and music, dance 
and revelry, should, under her auspices, once 
again gladden the halls of Raonull. Before 
the people went off to the Fair, great preparations 
had been made for the feast, to which all around 
were invited ; and, though it was feared that ter- 
ror of the displeasure of the queen-mother might 
keep many back, Bhalie Hossack ventured to hope, 
that the magnificence of the Chief's birth-day, and 
the christening of an heir, would make ample 
atonement for the “ maimed rites” of the bridal. 

A late, wet, and boisterous autumn had, far in 
October, been followed by that calm, delicious 
weather of subdued and tranquil brightness, which 
in northern latitudes is fondly called the “ little 
summer.” Relieved from domestic cares, by the 
absence of the household at the Fair, Sarah spent 
a long quiet morning in writing in the journal, 
the “ Missionary Record,” kept nominally for Mr. 
Aaron Hill, but really for her father. The saga- 
cious Bhalie Hossack had predicted to her a spring 
and summer of great scarcity, if not of actual 
famine, from the previous cold and tardy spring, 
and the Jate and scanty harvest. Such seasons were 
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then periodical in the Highlands, and of frequent 
occurrence, and the people were often reduced to a 
condition of distress hardly conceivable by a native 
of England. The young Englishwoman exerted 
all her eloquence to move her father to send timely 


supplies from the South for Ranald’s clan. She | 


had another sacred duty to fulfil; to speak to her 
father of Ranald himself, of their child, if it should 
survive—to commend both to his love, and to bid 
him what might bea last farewell! This letter she 


resolved to intrust to the Bhalie, to be forwarded | 


only in case of her own death. In penning this 
epistle, the overbrimming tenderness of Sarah’s 
affectionate heart gushed forth in feelings for her 
husband, which, if, saddened, were yet more deep 
and holy than the most rapturous emotions of her 
virgin love. How inexpressibly dear did he become, 
from whom death might, within a few days, sever 
her for ever ; and how she chided with herself that 
one harsh thought of him, one repining feeling, 
had ever found a place in her bosom ; how longed, 
in one lingering embrace, to implore and to ex- 


change forgiveness, with him for whom she pray- | 
ed! Thus, and in sundry little arrangements con- | 


nected with the celebration of the Chief’s birth- 
day, and her anticipated confinement, passed the 
long, quiet morning ; Sarah sometimes fondly in- 


dulging the sweet stray thought, “ If our child | 


should be born on its father’s birth-day, would 
not that be a token to propitiate Ranald’s proud 
mother !” 

In the afternoon, the few people in the hamlet, 


where the Chieftainess had a whole host of volun- 


teer spies, observed the reputed witch, Marat Cro- 


tach, or the Crooked, steal from the shielling of the 
Chieftainess, and, by a roundabout path, repair 
to the Castle. Though this hag was known to be 
in the pay of Bhalie Hossack, it was as well un- 


derstood, by the elders of the tribe, that she was | 


also the secret emissary of the Chieftainess, and 
more than suspected that she might play false to 
both. Some of the better disposed, and more in- 
telligent of the clan, were now beginning to long 
for peace in the family of the Chief, and to con- 
fess, that the “ Tinker’s Daughter” had borne her 
faculties meekly ; while others were as inveterate 
against herasever. Yet all,aware of the fact, agreed 
that it were better Nighean Donachd Ruadh drove 
that malignant crone from her secret counsels, 


whom they all alike hated, and all feared. Why | 


condemn her daughter-in-law for trinketing with 
the sorceress, while she secretly gave in to the 
same practices herself? This was bold judgment 
to pass upon a superior. With the crone there 
entered a respectable matron, whom Sarah had 
sent to invite the young gentlewomen in attend- 
ance upon the Chieftainess to the feast and the 
dance that was to celebrate the birth-day of 
Ranald. Her message, requesting this favour had 
been modest and humble ; and she had previously 


been made aware, that these girls longed to be | 


present, and to see with their own eyes those won- 
ders of the South, of which their more fortunate 
companions told them, and perhaps to partici- 
pate in the bounty and bravery liberally dispensed 
by the Tinker’s Daughter. 


The insulting answer returned to her m 
probably lost,nothing in passing through the lips 
of the teller. The Chieftainess was reported t, 
have said, that, though her gentle-blooded damsels 
would gladly partake in the bridal or birth-day 
festivities of the meanest of the clan of Raon 
or of any neighbouring sept, they better knew 
their own place, and what belonged to it, than ty 
appear where a “ Tinker’s Daughter” presided as 
mistress ; and, on peril of some dread penalty 
_ commanded “ that the preparations should be shen. 
_doned.” This unprovoked insolence was as the 
last drop poured into the overflowing cup ; and 
for the first time, hot indignatior took the place 
inthe bosom of the Saxon lady, which hitherto 
| had been filled by meek grief, patient regret. How 
_ little congenial were these feelings with the tender 

and hallowed emotions that had filled her hear 
'that morning. Now suddenly roused, she started 
_to her feet, her colour rising, her eyes flashing as 
| she exclaimed, “‘ Proud and cruel woman! the 
time of endurance is for ever past. Go back to 
_your haughty lady, and tell her that the wife of 
her son returns her scorn for scorn—defiance for 
defiance! and will, holding her true place at 
every hazard, preside at the banquet which she 
gives in honour of her husband’s birth-day !” 

It was remarked by those around, that when 
this bold defiance was, with due emphasis, 
delivered to the haughty Chieftainess, and when it 
was expected that her rage would burst the roof 
of the shielling, that she smiled proudly, merely 
saying, with something akin 

To the stern joy that warriors feel, 

In foemen worthy of their steel :— 
“Ha! So the Tinker’s Daughter does not fear :— 
Then she may learn to Jove me.” 

The long-enduring Saxon blood was thus at last 
_ suddenly inflamed ; but Sarah’s mood soon changed, 
and she almost repented having braved the fierce 

lady, though Ranald had more than once reproach- 








ed her forbearance, as want of spirit. She was now | 


left alone with Marat Crotach. 

The original attendance and continued visits of 
this beldame, on whom Sarah looked with dis- 
gustful pity, relieving her wants, though scorning 
her pretended powers, was, with every other 
action of her life, construed to evil by the inhabi- 
tants of the glen; while at the same time it was 
_ boasted of as proof of her influence by the forlorn 
| hag, who wanted not the cunning of her cast. “ By 
the aid of the sorceress the Tinker’s Daughter 
seeks to keep what the Devil gained for her,” had 
| been the common remark, as the wrinkled witeh 

daily passed to the supposed employer of her 
| incantations. ‘ Please God, the heart of Mac Dice 
_Laonull will yet come back to its right place; 





already it struggles in the toils,’ was the ordinary 


_ rejoinder. 
_ More than once had the beldame tried to engag® 
the neglected wife in those dark rites—potent, she 
alleged, to gain or fix the roving affections of way 
ward man—which it was her boast to unde 
Sarah indignantly forbade the repetition of § 
proposal revolting alike to her understanding 
‘her feelings. Still, highly imaginative herself, she 
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jistened with a very natural curiosity to the wil- | 
ering tales of the crone, of love-spells, and philtres, | 
amulets, and witcheries of sovereign power to | 
rekindle waning affection. It was with the fears | 
snd hopes of the living the beldame drove her | 
leaving to Nighean Donachd Ruadh, or 
of the Dirk, the more heroic, but less pro- 
étable branch of dealing with graves and ghosts. 
“You laugh at my rede, lady fair,” said the | 
hag, concluding a tale of a girl in the upper ranks | 
in that country to whom she had in a glass shown — 
her lover, then lying wounded in Flanders. 
«Think you, then, it not possible to bring the 
distant near—to make the seen invisible, the in- 
visible seen? What should be her reward that 
should restore to you the wedding ring lost in 
your bridal chamber seven hundred miles from 
hence ?” | 
“Were that possible, ten times its value and 
my best thanks were poor requital,” exclaimed | 
Sarah, in surprise. ‘* Who told you of my loss ?” 
“They told me who know that and more. But | 
it is not reward—gold, nor gold’s worth—can | 
obtain this. They do not well who would set | 
limits to what Nighean Donachd Ruadh can 
accomplish.” | 
“How can I hope to induce this lady to exert 
her wondrous powers for me,” said Sarah, her heart | 
slightly fluttering even while she smiled in 
derision. | 
“Have you courage ?” | 
“T have the affection which inspires boundless | 
courage,” said Sarah, looking up ; “ but how came 
you to know of my loss, which I, indeed, would 
give much to repair ?” 
“Can you alone, and at midnight, receive back | 
the token ?” 
“T can.” | 
“Alone, at midnight, within the Circle of 
Stones, amid the graves of your husband’s fathers, | 
from those who would meet you there, receive | 
back the token, the symbol of wedded union and | 
enduring peace. The Mother of the Chiefs of | 
Raonull must not know fear: the daughter to | 
whom Nighean Donachd Ruadh wills to restore the | 
marriage ring should despise it.” 
“You dare not trifle with me?” cried Sarah, 
impatiently ; and the thought which flashed 
through her mind was, that the haughty lady now 
relented ; but that, having vowed never to cross | 
the threshold of her son, and in all things follow- 
ing the exalted genius of her country, she had 
devised this strange mode of trying the courage of 
her Saxon daughter, and accomplishing a gracious 
purpose without any sacrifice of pride. 
“You speak not without command?” said 
h. “Shall I be welcome 2?” 

As the fawn to the doe ! To-night there is no 
a a is midnight. In my mantle you 
. ¢ well screened. It is an interview to which 

® third party can be admitted. Does your 
a quell ?” : 
i My courage will be measured by my welcome.” 

That is assured,” said the crone, a gleam of 


a me 


} 





malignant triumph lighting in her evil eyes. 


“ 


¢ blessing remain with you,” she whined. | 
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“Already I see on your brow the matron’s evrch, 
and on your finger the bridal ring of Raonuil.” 
The woman departed before Sarah's enthusiasm 
could have time to abate; and she sate for more 
than an hour at her loop-hole lattice, pondering on 
what had passed, and shaping out a bright future, 
until the twilight began to fall. It was a still, 
gray evening, and very warm for the advanced 
season. The inhabitants of the hamlet, some of 
whom had but lately returned with their cattle 
from the high-lying summer pastures, were either 
absent at the fair, or out of doors enjoying the 
serenity and sweetness of the hour. The young 
women were singing as they milked the cows by 
the margin of the lake, and the little girls made a 
sport of aiding them. The aged looked on, and 
the blue smokes, circling to the clear heavens in 
wreathy spires, told that the evening meal was 
preparing by the matrons—the Hallow Eve supper. 
This was one of those soft pictures of Highland 
life, which, in the bosom of luxury and refinement, 
Sarah had delighted to imagine. With a yearn- 
ing sigh she saw these poor people cluster together 
in social or family groups, and heard their mirth- 
ful voices, their cheerful laughter ; but in all this, 


she, the stranger, the intruder, had no portion. 


{nvoluntarily, in her wonted evening saunter, her 
steps bent towards them, though slowly and hesi- 
tatingly ; and so much were the people engrossed 
with their own amusements and enjoyments, that, 
not daring to venture farther, she stood at last by 
the green mound and rude stone cross, which 
formed the rallying-point of the hamlet, and 
where, on high festivals, the beal-fire blazed, and 
the banner of the Chief was wont to be displayed. 

Her presence—her imagined evil eye—the in- 


stant that she was perceived, spread silence and 


blighting. The girls ceased their carols; the old 
women, scowling, muttering, and signing the cross 
for self-preservation, retreated to their huts. The 
elder children, trained to hate, remembered their 
drowned playmate ; and while the timid drew back, 
the bolder imps muttered the opprobrious name, 
** Nighean Ceard! Nighean Ceard !” 

Faint and trembling, the insulted lady turned to 
retreat, sustaining herself on the stout-hearted 
squab wench who usually attended her, and who 
now would willingly in this quarrel have done 
battle against a host, while her timid mistress 
shrunk from a child’s ery. 

They were met on their retreat by a young and 
pretty woman—a matron, by her dress and her 
figure—who was carrying a vessel with milk; a 
Highland beauty in her station, and having, indeed, 
a remarkably candid and pleasing countenance, 
The expression of care and mortification so poignant 
at this moment in Sarah’s beautiful face affected 
this woman, who had never before seen her so 
closely. 

The pale, subdued, woful countenance of her, 
the wife of the Chief, the lady of the land, the 
stranger, far from her own, in a condition so cal- 
culated to awaken matronly interest and sympathy, 
was too much for a kind woman’s surprised heart. 

“ Cretur coght !’ was her involuntary exclama- 
tion, as she gazed on poor Sarah; and hastily 
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setting down her crogan, she offered the fainting 


lady a draught of milk. This was the first un- | 
bought kindness or civility that any one in the | 


hamlet had ever tendered to the obnoxious 
stranger ; and so feeble were Sarah’s spirits, so 
full her heart, that at the sound of this woman's 
pitying voice, her tears rushed forth in floods, and 
she sobbed on the shoulder of her attendant. This 
was but the weakness of a moment. She recovered 
herself, and with sweetness and dignity accepted 
the offered draught, and in the Gaelic language 
courteously thanked the giver. 

In that language thanks are ever mingled with 
blessings ; they mean the same thing. 

Sarah’s thanks, spoken in her sweet, low, 
tremulous voice, were kindly and respectfully 
returned : “ Thanks and blessings be with your- 
self, lady dear; and evil meet them that would 
wrong you |” 

They parted thus; and Sarah, regretting that 
she had not tried to prevail with this young 
matron to visit her, and to remain with her in her 
fast approaching hour of trial, sent back her 
attendant to make this request in her name. 

She then returned alone to the castle, in which 
there was this evening no living creature except 
herself. 

When this little adventure was related by the 
young matron in the first glow of her feelings to 
the groups who had reassembled as soon as the 
lady turned away, a spark of compassion was 
kindled in the gentler womanly bosoms, which 
time might have nursed into kindness. But others 
declared, with unabated vindictiveness, that “ her 
father’s peaking, pining, cream-faced daughter 
was but too happy in filling the honoured place 
she did, though ten times more were to be suffered 
than the neglect to which she was already 
consigned.” 


-an imprudent hazard; and of this the pious 
widow was aware. 

On her last stolen visit, this poor woman ha; 
_ taken leave of Sarah as a mother may do of ¢h, 
_daughter whom she is to see no more. 

her many affectionate and pious counsels, thi, 
humble friend had hinted to the stranger that her 
matron girdle, “all too tight,” was ill in accord. 
_ance with her uncovered tresses, and with Nj 
Donachd Ruadh’s Highland ideas of matronly pro. 
priety ; and, in preparing for the awful midnj 
_ interview to which she was bound, Sarah, in th 
absence of her messenger, lighting her lamp, em. 
ployed herself in braiding back her luxuriant hair 
and in trying to adjust on her brews the clasgica/ 
kerchief, once the object of her ambition. 

“ Ranald will smile to see my baby-features g, 
demurely framed in cambric and lace,” was her 
thought ; but another idea, sent up from the hil. 
den recesses of her heart, whispered, “ Ranald may 
never perceive the change, nor care of it if he 
should. If it was his love alone that had been 
grudged to me, I might be pardoned now.” The 
evil, intruding thought was chided away as harsh; 
but it would not depart at the neglected wife's 
bidding. 

In this manner were Sarah’s fingers and thought: 
employed, her looking-glass giving back an image 
faded from the brightness of its blossoming, but, 
to the eye of affection, more lovely than ever, 
from the very air of languor and delicacy which» 
well accorded with the soft and spiritual style oi 
her beauty. 

Whatever might be the anxiety and hurry of 
her thoughts, Sarah’s looks and movements, gentle 
and languid, were those of a graceful and refined 
woman, nursed in the lap of elegance and indul- 
gence into a creature so far transcending all his 
actual previous perceptions of womanly grace and 





“Was it to be thought that Mac Mic Raonull | delicacy, that the senses of the Clansman, whe, 


was to remain tied to the apron-string of a Caird’s 


_unperceived, had stolen upon her privacy, wet 
” 


wench ; or long to continue infatuated and be- | bewildered as he gazed. This “‘ sweet composure, 


witched as he had been; or to show the same 
worship and observance of this Saxon girl as 
if she had been the daughter of a chief of his 
own land, his equal in birth, and station, and 
country.” 


was hardly disturbed, even when his presence it 
_the chamber was perceived. Sarah gathered about 


_her the folds of her short Highland mantle o 





tunag, and, though her colour changed, and he 
| voice faltered, as she looked on the haggard fet- 


The thoughts of Sarah had often turned to the | tures, and wild, raised expression of the hunter’ 


lonely widow exiled to the far side of the hill, 
who, in other years, had preferred love to pride, 


cherished a gentle spirit of humanity, and an 
enlarged benevolence, which placed her far above 
her compeers. Once or twice, in visiting during 
the night the graves of her low-born husband and 
their children, this poor woman had spent an 
hour with Sarah, breathing upon her soul, in 
homely but striking language, counsels of heavenly 
wisdom—of meekness, endurance, peace, submis- 
sion ; bringing forth, of the rich treasury of pious 
thought accumulated in long years of solitude and 
suffering, whatever might establish the faith, or 
tranquillize the mind of one whose few and evil 
days were, as she believed, already nearly told. 
To form a league with a person who had so deeply 


ineurred the displeasure of the Chicftainess, was | 


face, his faint smile brought instant recovery. Not 


could Sarah believe that Donald of the Dirk, 
and who, in the midst of suffering and poverty, | 


though a half insane dreamer, the slave of sup 

stition and clannish pride, could mean ill to her. 
The Bhalie’s warnings that she should have * 

care of this moody man, nor venture alone on dit 


_tant rambles to the headlands, nor so often batt 


about the banks of the lake, were treated with it- 
difference ; for her heart told her that 

the Dirk, in his right mind, could never be Aer {, 
and his mental affliction made him more @ 
object of interest and pity, than of alarm. 

The sweetness and serenity which breathed 
around the refined and delicate woman, her ges 
words of welcome and courtesy, murmured in bis 
own language, which sounded as music betwee 





her lips, acted on the disturbed mind of her gue 
like the tones of David's harp on the 
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‘ons of Saul. The wild fire waxed dim in his 
eves, and the hues of more healthful life revisited 
his brow; he remembered his sacred purpose, 

‘h was to brace and prepare this lovely vision 
for the fate that awaited her—for the issue of the 


“Lady of the Saxon land,” he said, in his 
national idiom, “ do I find the wife of Ranald pre- 
ing to welcome a new life? Doubtless one so 
so holy, is doubly prepared to quit that dark 
earth, so little worthy long to hold her from her 
Father’s house.” He laid his hand on the English 
Prayer-book, which, in its rich binding, lay in 
strange contrast on Sarah’s rudely-fashioned table. 
In common with many of his countrymen, the 
Prayer-book was to Donald as the breviary had 
been, more regarded as an amulet than prized for 
its sacred contents. 

“Alas, my kinsman,” said Sarah, looking at 
him with gentle earnestness, ** worthless and miser- 
able, at the best, are our most earnest preparations 
for that dread change ; and death, awful to all 
alike, must bring to every bosom its terrors ; but 
this is grave discourse ; let us descend to the hall. 
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We must make much of a guest so rarely seen | 
there. Mac Mic Raonull would have rejoiced | 
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an impending paroxysm of his malady, which her 
refusal might irritate to violence, and which he 
perhaps believed prayer might avert or soothe ; so 
she obeyed his strange command. 

Kneeling down before him, on the cushion which 
he placed for her, with clasped hands, and the touch- 
ing solemnity of look and tone inspired by the 
awfulness of her singular office, Sarah repeated 
aloud, and very slowly, in the best Gaelic she could 
frame, selected portions of the Service for the Visi- 
tation of the Sick. She soon became too much 
absorbed in the solemn thoughts that had of late 
dwelt so much on her own mind, to notice the 
movements of her fellow-worshipper. With his 
face muffled in his plaid, he hung over her, shaking 
like an aspen leaf, and ever breathing a deep 
** Amen,” —that most emphatic word, significant of 
meanings so solemn and affecting, and adopted 
into the language of every Christian nation. 

When Sarah would have risen, he still, though 
with gentle violence, pressed her shoulder, made 
her sign her brow and her bosom with the cross, 
and pressed to her lips the Prayer-book. This 
done, she rose,—he prostrated himself at her feet, 
reciting, with intense devotion, and with the 
agonizing tones and pleadings of one who goes to 

















with me, to welcome the kinsman to whom I can _ meet his judge, and whose moments are numbered 
never forget my deep obligation, though he has} and fast running low, a wild chant, between a 
seemed to forget us.” prayer and a spell, as Sarah conjectured, from the 

“Donald of the Dirk has not forgotten ; but he | mysterious and figurative Gaelic words pictu- 
better loves the loneliness of the mountain than | resquely intermingled with what she knew to be 
the riot and wassail of the hall.” phrases of the Romish Liturgy, of petition and 








Sarah's sigh was now become more the trick of | 
grief than the movement of any present feeling of | 
regret that her Ranald loved the festivity of halls | 
more than the endearments of hearths. She | 
sighed as was her custom. 

The hunter, unheeding her movements, rapidly | 
turned over the leaves of the Prayer-book. “ Lady, | 
you read like the cowled clerk ; repeat for me, | 
from this book, the Prayer for the Dead.” 

“Our Church has no prayer for the dead. Their | 
state we hold as fixed while the soul yet informs 
the body,—fixed, for bliss or wo, far beyond the 
power of human prayers. They slumber in their 
graves till the resurrection—the day of wrath and 
power—the judgment-day, for which may God in 
merey prepare us!” She looked upwards, as if in 
mental supplication. 

“Amen, amen!” said the clansman, with deep | 
emphasis, bowing his head on his bosom. Again 
he rapidly ran over the leaves of the book,— 
“Lady, there be prayers for the dead. If your 
gospel owns them not, it at least owns the suppli- | 
cations for the dying ; repeat these now with me.” 

“For the dying? Surely this is no fit season ; 
nor can I make mockery of so dread a solemnity. 

“Donald of the Dirk is not a mocker. Lady, 
he seeks not now your smile. He beseeches not | 
your favour. But he will see you this night kneel | 
before him and repeat the Prayer for the Dying. 
let the guilty soul perish in its guilt, you shall 
pass to bliss on earth or in heaven.” 

Sarah did not comprehend, and scarcely heeded 
ws boding language, so firm was her trust in 
onald’s kindness and honour; but she dreaded 








adoration, fragments of the penitential psalms and 
the “ Dies ira, dies illa,”’ 

All this while, he held by her mantle. A dead 
silence followed for a little space, and thenthe Clans- 
man rose, saying more quietly, “ Lady, at peace with 
your God, and in charity with all men, you may 
now face the dread Ordeal,—Death, the Grave, the 
Judgment to come,—live the wife of Raonull till 
the Expiation be accomplished, or, through the 
gates of Death, reach again the heaven from 


_which we have fallen, from which, bright spirit, 


my sins have dragged you down. Do you too not re- 
call that long-past, bright, and rapturous existence, 


beyond the stars? Do you not, with me, languish for 


its renewal, though the dark way should lie through 
the grave” He grasped her hand, and gazed into 
her face with a look which made the lady tremble. 

“You would warn me of some dreadful fate,” 


she said ; “of secret enemies,—or this, my hus- 


band’s kinsman, is strange, wild speech. If I have 
any enemy, it is not Donald of the Dirk ; if I have 
one, may God forgive him, as truly as I, frail and 
sinful being, pray for mercy and forgiveness,” 

“ Yea, though he had sought your blood.” And 
as Sarah's wild guest hissed those words in her ear, 
his insane eyes, lately so calm, again contracted 
to a point of concentrated, b light. 

Sarah shrunk quailing back, fixing her fasei- 
nated gaze upon him.—*“ Donald, these are fearful 
words, and toa woman. You seek to try me,— 
before I go to Nighean Donachd Ruadh, to the 
Circle of Stones. It is scarcely well done, nor 
manly, nor kind. You find me, indeed, a very 
helpless creature, I have not the courage of the 
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women of your race. I was, perhaps, over bold, | and you, loveliest blending of the divine essen 


and over ambitious, when I came among you, and | } 
_and grew up the fairest of the daughters of 


I have lately not been well. Leave me, I pray 
you, to-night, the hour waxes late; and to-morrow 
shall Donald of the Dirk be received by me, in the 
banquet-hall, as becomes a brave man, my deliverer, 
and the kinsman of his Chief.” With the softest 


tones and smiles, though with eyes in which tears | 
yet glistened, laying her hand on his arm, in token | 
of confidence Sarah tried to soothe and to dismiss | 
heart made her almost unable to move. The dis. 


her visiter. 
“We have not yet pledged each other at your 


Well of Peace,” she continued, more earnestly, | 
recalling the past time ; “* but together we have | 
sent up our joint petitions to the Fountain of | 


Mercy. Remember you of the pair who stood to- | 
gether by the Well of Samaria? of her who boast- | 
ed, ‘ Our father Jacob built this well, and of Him | 
who said,‘ A greater than Jacob is here?’ In| 
that presence we have been together ; we cannot 
be at feud. Then leave me, my kinsman, you whom 
from the first moment I have trusted, and come 
again to-morrow. The blessings of the night be 
with Donhuil!” She stretched out her hand ; 
and his hand, leaving his dagger-hilt, trembled | 
as it met her clasp. All this while his fixed me- | 
lancholy gaze had never left her face. 

“ Beautiful Being,’ he whispered, in a voice 
that thrilled to Sarah’s heart, “ Fate and Nighean | 
Donachd Ruadh reck not of to-morrows. This | 
night shalt thou pass through the fiery trial to the 
glorious brightness of thy first state—that from 
which the blood-guilt of Donhuil drew his twin- 
spirit—or, before the sun wheel twice above Maam 
Tamar, the prophecy shall be fulfilled, and the 
bride of the Dark Chief shall have given an heir to 
the Fair race, and ushered in a long day of joy and 
gladness to hisclan. And Donhuil will lie within | 
the Circle of Stones, unwept and forgotten ; but 
not unblest, for his penance will be past; and in the 
narrow house the dark Shadow may not find 
him.” 

“ Oh, not forgotten, not unwept!” said Sarah, 
deeply affected by the tone and manner of the 
moody man. “ I will long remember, I will 
weep for Donhuil; but first we will rejoice to- 
gether through many happy years. And go now, | 
my kinsman, the night wears apace ; and I have | 
soleinn business on hand.” 

“In which Donhuil’s arm may not aid you. | 
I know it well. And you ’—Does your memory | 
bear no trace of our first state? You, my bride, | 
the twin-spirit of my paradise! ere the proud | 
Rebel fell ; ere his blood-guilt drew you down. 
Lady, your creed forbids all homicide; com- | 
mands the forgiveness of enemies. So says not | 
the gospel of the Gael. But he who fell by my | 
hand was the brother of my soul. The blood of 
innocence next imbrued it. The Fair Spirit who, | 
for years, had blessed my solitude, who took form | 
from the sunny mist, the arching rainbow, the | 
spray of the cataract, fled from the scent of blood; | 
and the dark, the wayward Shadow stood ever in | 
my path,by my couch—yea, where my people had | 
gathered together to worship God. The penance | 
was not yet complete. It is nineteen weary years; | 











with human clay, were incarnated for my oy; 


My hell-devised punishment was to behold ip 
the wife of Raonull !” 

The excitement of the clansman grew s0 stro 
that Sarah, startled more by his looks than his 
wild tale, became exceedingly alarmed, and hag. 
tened out of doors to be nearer help, or the means 
of flight, though the violent throbbing of he, 


you 


tant noise of the Hallow Eve sports was heard 
from the hamlet ; and, oh joy! amidst the deafen. 
ing sound of her wild quick pulses, she heard, 
or fancied Ranald’s whistle from the opposite 
eminence ; the spot from which he was wont, on 
his return, thus to announce to his wife his 
coming, and whistle his hounds to swim the lake 
and welcome their master. The groan, followed 
by the thrilling shriek, the almost frantic yell of 
the clansman, who fled into the darkness, told 
that he also heard and understood the signal, 
* Ranald, Ranald!” was whispered by Sarah, in 
an agony of fear, and she stretched forth her 
arms in the darkness, as if seeking the refuge of 
his embrace. Forgetting her awful appointment, 
she hastened on in what she believed the direction 
of the ferry. As the beldame had said, there was 
no moon that night ; but sudden streaks of a blue, 
lurid, unearthly light streamed fitfully on the 
darkness, and, all at once, Sarah found herself 
stumbling and sinking among the sepulchiral stones 
and grave-heaps of the Druid’s Circle,—and then 
first remembered her dark midnight tryst ; and 
recalled in dread the words of the clansman, 
“ Fate and Nighean Donachd Ruadh reck not of 
to-morrows.” 

The scene in which the Saxon lady found her- 
self suddenly plunged might have shaken nerves 
the most firmly strung. There was nor moor 
nor star in the heavens that night, but a soft 
warm mist brooded over the earth; and the 
fitful gleams of light which at intervals had 
laced the darkness, all at once, and as if at 
her feet, sprang up in wavy spires of lurid flame 


_—lamps of hell—disclosing the new-dug grave 


which yawned in her path, and around which 
demon forms of preternatural height, in shrouds 
and winding-sheets, linked hand-in-hand, perform- 
ed amute and mystic dance. Opening their ranks 


as Sarah sank on the ground, some of the number 


sprang forward with a terrific yell, and, suddenly 
enclosing, bore her on, while others threw over het 
the grave-clothes, in which they roughly wrapped 
the ill-fated lady. They were waved back by one 
spectral figure that detached itself from the group, 
and confronted the victim, who now half reeli 
supporting herself against the monumental stone 
of the redoubted Torquil More. 

“Has the daughter of the Saxon Ceard thus 


boldly adventured to reclaim the bridal ring of 


Mac Mic Raonull, which she so presumptuously 
gained?” 

That voice had been heard by Sarah but onee 
before ; but its deep, yet thrilling tones were neve 
to be forgotten. 
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«Does the Saxon woman know that the only 


path of the sinner to happiness lies through Expia- 
tion, Death, the Grave, the Judgment, the Resur- 
rection ?” ; wei 
The rapidity with which the human mind, in 
moments of passionate excitement, may pass from 
the extreme of terror and weakness to sublime 
tranquillity, or to what seems an awfully concen- 


trated and supernatural strength, is among the | 
most marvellous of its marvellous phenomena. | 
This wondrous change now came over Sarah, as | 
with calmness and courage she fancied not her | 
own, she stood up and replied, “ The unhappy, | 
yet proud wife of Mac Mic Raonull, deeply as it | 
may be her fate to expiate the raslness which | 
made her such, may well claim in the face of | 


heaven and before men what is so dearly hers ; 
—ay, though a demon held it.” 

“Ha! Then the Mother of the future Chiefs 
of Raonull lacks not the courage which should 
distinguish the Mother of a heroic race. Take 
back the symbol you have bravely won. The 
word of Nighean Donachd Ruadh, plighted for weal 
or wo, was never yet broken.” 

In a transport of conflicting, but joyous feelings 
poor Sarah found strength sufficient to seize, to 
place on her finger, and to kiss with eager fond- 
ness what she considered the offered pledge of 
peace and happiness, and, falling at the feet of 
the Chieftainess, to exclaim, “ Oh, pardon and 
thanks, Mother of my beloved Ranald ! ” 

But the dreaded Ordeal had not yet been passed, 
though the Chieftainess, moved to sympathy by 
the courage and the sufferings of the stranger, had, 
in restoring the ring, anticipated the event de- 
pending on the awful solemnity ; nor were the 
excited assistant hags thus to be cheated of their 
fiendish rites. Again was the kneeling lady rudely 
seized, and borne to the brink of the grave pre- 


pared for her, with yells and mutterings which | 


drowned the fierce command of the Chieftainess 


that the rites should be suspended ; and again | 


rose the feeble cry, ‘* Ranald, Ranald! my be- 
loved! why comes he not?” 

It was too much : the overstrained chord snapt ; 
and the crimson tide, welling from the broken 
heart, choked all further utterance. 

“ Daughters of Demons! have ye done it ?”” was 
the exclamation of the maddened clansman, who 
sprang among the group of women assembled to 


celebrate their Pagan orgies :—and his voice sank to | 


the softest tenderness as, raising the unfortunate 
lady in his arms, he whispered, “ Ranald is far 
off ; but here is Donhuil.” 

The sight appeared to change the mood, and to 
madden the fierce Daughter of Red Duncan. 

“ Caitiff!” she exclaimed, “ lay down that 
burden. Fate has done for Nighean Donachd 

h that from which your coward arm shrunk. 

~ churl’s base blood burst to the churl’s baser 
tars, The honour of my house is redeemed, 
Homicide, your weird is accomplished—a Man, 
an Infant—a Woman! ” 
Ps clansman groaned in agony ; nor offered 
7 *t Opposition to the women whom the Chief- 

Hess commanded to bear the Saxon lady to the 
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castle, in what had been provided as the mock 
cofin of their victim, in the solemnities of the 
Ordeal. 

When Donald of the Dirk awoke from his 
trance it was a star-light morning, and around 
him utter solitude, the rising wind whistling among 
the tall stones of the Druid’s Circle. 
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It had been truly Ranald’s whistle of return, 
his signal to his hounds, that Sarah had heard so 
many hours before. The conference of the Jaco- 
bite faction far off in Lochaber had broken up with 
ill-blood ; the sun of his good spirits had sunk 
low, and he experienced that longing to be at 
home and with his wife, and that mysterious 
boding of evil which in after-times was set down 
as presentiment ; that dark inexplicable feeling, 
which men thus name, though it may as often 
arise from the retrospective musings of an accu- 
sing conscience. But at the Fair he had met his 
functionary the Bhalie, and had received flatter- 
ing accounts from home, and of the grand pre- 
parations for the celebration of his own birthday. 
It was, therefore, without remorse that, after his 
signal had been given, he accepted of the hospi- 
talities of the patriarch of Glack-an-Duich, and 
with the hereditary ‘* Keepers of the Heart,” cele- 
brated the revels of Hallow Eve till far into the 
next morning. 

Ranald had ever a fatherly indulgence for his 
own failings. Even when confessed to be such, 
they were of a kind that, in him, were fitting and 
graceful. Without accusing himself very deeply 
of late unkindness, and certain that he loved Sarah 
dearly, his memory dwelt with fondness on the 





circumstances of his early love, and on the virtues 
and endearments of a wife, whose only fault was 
not being in all things suited to the position in 
which he had placed her, or not having spirit 
sufficient to contend with, or to brave circumstances 
which few women could resist. She certainly now 
rather importunately wished to see his character 
' more closely assimilated to her high English stan- 
dard of morals and manners, to her Sydneys, and 
Hampdens, and Harringtons; and he chose that 
she should adore him alone and peerless in the 
higher grandeur of his own loftier state. But 
all this was pardonable in an Englishwoman ; and 
creditable to her conjugal affection, if not to her 
nobility of spirit,—and all would yet be well. 

Ranald’s castle on his return home usually met 
‘his sight in stillness and darkness ; but as he 
"emerged from the prolonged revels of Glack-an- 
 Duich four hours past midnight, there were lights 
streaming from every casement and slit-hole, and 
flitting about as if carried by people in haste and 
alarm. His impatience and anxiety on seeing 
this grew extreme. Perhaps his wife had been 
taken suddenly ill:—but no, a man had been of 
his convivial party who had seen his lady at twi- 
light walking by the lake. 

His return, it has been said, was unexpected, and 
Echan of the Boats, on Hallow Eve, owned another 
chief more puissant thaneven Ranald,—usquebaugh, 
which, after ferrying over the people from the 
Fair, had laid him by the heels on the castle side of 
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the Loch. The impetuous Chief was at no time of 
a temper to be impeded by trifles. He plunged 
into the lake, and, wringing his dripping hair from 
the waters of Lochnaveen, and throwing on the 
scanty clothing brought over by his gillie Sweyn, 
who, in earth, air, or water, alike faithfully fol- 
lowed him, he flew up the steep, and burst into his 
illuminated hall, There were many females there, 
much flitting about, and low mutterings. At 
the far end were ranges of close-set lights, round 
something elevated and covered with a white 
sheet ; and there sat Sheelas, the lonely widow 
of the mountain waterfall,—and there stood the 
Chieftainess,—and there lay 

The thrilling shriek of the tall and powerful 
young man, as he convulsively leapt backward 
from that sight of horror, might have startled the 
pale, beautiful sleepers that, side by side, lay there, 
if the strongest cry of despairing love could 
pierce the ear of the dead. It penetrated one 
heart, in which the voice of nature had long been 
stifled. Nighean Donachd Ruadh advanced to her 
son. He fiercely pushed her back ;—and, in his 
frantic grief, was only restrained from dashing 
himself against the walls by the overmastering 
force of the gillies who surrounded him. 

The low, calm voice, the deep, fixed eye of 
Donald of the Dirk, who bended over the bier as 
if there were hallowed delight in gazing on the 
tender repose of the mother and her infant, first 
fixed his attention. 

“ All angel now!” whispered the clansman, in 
his peculiar, low, deep voice :— Thou, who for a 









knew, or aught that might further afflict or agitate, 
merely whispered the last words of poor ad 
“ Why comes he not, my beloved Raonyl] 1» 
These words were as a talisman to unlock the 
flood-gates of Ranald’s heart, and he wept aloud. 
nor did his pride now heed the presence of tha 
poor woman, whom he pressed by the hand, ang 
entreated not to leave him. 
_ In the torpid sleep of exhaustion, the Chie 
was carried to his chamber, and the watchers rp. 
| sumed their post, under the direction of the Bhalie - 
| who was in deep and sincere grief at the sudden, 
| awful, and mysterious death of the unfortunate 
lady, strangely-chequered by doubts whether she 
had had fair play, and whether the point of the 
babe being born alive could be legally established, 
but especially how all this might affect the ready. 
' money fortune. : 
__ At that period, and for many a year afterwards, 
it would have been thought an act of great irreve- 
rence and impiety, even in the Lowlands of Seot- 
land, not to have watched a corpse. Jn the High. 
lands, the ancient custom still reraains unchanged ; 
buteven under the awakening and relenting feeli 
caused by an untimely and awful death, the people 
of Lochnaveen would have considered watching 
Nighean Ceard rather a hospitable condescension 
than a duty, till some of the crones remarked, 
|“ There were a few drops of Raonull’s blood in 
| the little wretch that slumbered by her side, and 
_ this, at least, was worthy of all reverend obser. 
vance.” 

All night long numerous lights blazed in that 








brief space, wast the wife of Raonull,—nor needs | dreary hail, and preparations were going on in the 


even she who hurried thee to join thy sister-spirits, 
fear to look on thee.” 


The clansman retired slowly backwards from | 





castle for the funeral banquet, the Bhalie remain- 


ing to give orders, and lay out stores, and finish 
the precognition as to the infant being born alive, 
the bier, Ranald’s conscience applying what was | 


which the Chieftainess, to whom he applied, thus 


said to himself and his mother. He flung him- | abruptly ended. 


self passionately on the dead body of his wife, 
embracing it in transports of despair, imprecating 
curses on his own head, and on his clan, nor sparing 
her who gave him birth, in his stern denunciation 
of the cruelty shown to his beloved wife, his mur- 
dered Sarah! On the rigid, small, thin hand rest- 
ing on the bosom, glittered, in contrast with that 
hand’s marble whiteness, the long-lost bridal ring. 


“Yes, I was present at the birth,” she said, 
“and J was appeased. The blood of the offender 
had washed out the stain, as far as the taint of 
family honour may ever hope to be cleansed. 
Happily—I say it now—that babe, sprung of blood 
so fatally and so daringly mingled, never breathed 
the free air of Lochnaveen; happily, I say, ay 
though three gasps of its strangled breath had 





Even this unaccountable circumstance could not, 
at this moment, change the current of Ranald’s | 
thoughts. In his raving despair, heaven, earth, | 
and hell, were impiously dared as unable to add _ 
one jot more to the sum of his misery. | 

The women who, as he well remembered, had | 
ever shown such inveterate feelings of hostility to | 
his wife, were fiercely driven from the place they | 
had assumed as watchers by the corpses,—all save | 
the lonely widow, Sarah’s friend, whom he rapidly | 
and incoherently questioned. | 

“ And did she not speak of me ?” he cried ; “ not | 
once of me, nor forgive me, nor bless? Oh, how | 
once she loved me!—and in that angel bosom | 
lurked no drop of bitter.” The young Chief 
buried his face in the sheet that covered the re- 
mains of his wife, his breast labouring with con- 
vulsive spasms that shook his powerful frame. 
The kind woman, without telling all that she 








brought my son three kingdoms.” 
* Now, the Foul Thief burst your pride,” mut- 
tered the Bhalie, grinding his teeth, as the haughty 
lady swept from him. “If ye dee a fair strae- 
death on the broad 0’ your back, wi’ friends look- 
ing on, it’s what many an honester woman has 
not done who has justified the law in a tar-barrel. 
If Mr. Bradshaw should big kirks wi’ his siller, 
ay, or playhouses, it would be a better deed than 
sending it to an ungrateful pack of barbarians 
here. And how am I to tell even Mr. Aaron Hill 
that the bonny flower is cropt so soon,—the gentle 
lily, that could ill haud up its fair head amang the 
snell winds o’ thae blae hills. Hear ye me, ques0® 
there, you at the lyke-wake, keep within 
with the usquebaugh, and remember that ye 
by your lady's corpse.” With this reverend 
frugal admonition, Mr. Hossack withdrew, in afflie- 
tion as deep as it was possible for him to 







































any thing, ave the loss of his gold by the High- 
iand stouthreif of which he lived in perpetual terror. 

Much as the Hallow Eve had witnessed, the night 
of horrors was not yet sped. The numerous volun- 
tary watchers around the corpses, stinted in the 
revels then appropriate to such scenes, had dropped 
off ; and, as the struggling rays of the cold gray 
dawn began to dim the lights placed around the 
bier, the few drowsy women left had squatted 

er round the embers of the huge turf fire, 
which had fallen into ashes. A chill feeling roused 
them, and they began speaking in whispers of the 
late events, and of the appearance of Nighean 
Donachd Ruadh in the castle, to which, it was 
said, she and her women had borne home the 
« Tinker’s Daughter” floating in her blood, 
though, strange to tell, there was no visible wound 
on the body they had laid out. 

« And, think ye, is it herself needs go to work 
with dirks or skeans?”’ said one. ‘“ Can she not 
say the word will make the life’s blood spring from 
the living body,—ay, or the dead corpse rise and 
walk ?” 

With ghost stories of the Highlands were mingled 
the particular legends of their own clan, the power 
of its dominant living genius, Nighean Donachd 
Ruadh, and of its attendant spirit, the Caz/leach- 
dhu-glas, whose boding voice had assuredly been 
heard in the fitful gusts attending a past wild 


night. 


The weeping Caithness girl who had long at- | 
tended Sarah, albeit her having, unfortunately, a | 


squab figure, sandy hair, and very high cheek- 
bones, had a good plain understanding, and a 


feeling heart, and, joining the party, she indig- | 


nantly denied that any spirit of good would ever 
harm her gentle and beautiful mistress. 

“Was she then so beautiful!” said one of the 
young women; for few of them had ever seen 
the Saxon lady close at hand. 

“Oh, yes, beautiful, beautiful!’ cried the girl, 
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he escaped its influences. They now crept round 
him, in wild and unimaginable forms, curdling his 
blood. The terrors of hell encompassed him. He 
had presumptuously dared to say, that Heaven had 
already poured on his guilty head the last and 
fiercest vials of its wrath. What was he yet to 
endure ! 

“Could he have kissed, but once again—bug 
once—the cold lips of his beloved, and have 
laid her remains with her babe in the Christian 


grave, over which he could pour his sorrows, his 
lot had been blessedness.” 


Thus he poured ont 
his soul to the lonely widow. “ His benign, his 
beautiful, his most gentle wife, in every way his 
destined victim since his baleful eyes had first 
rested upon her beauty, had been snatched from 
him, by the most dreadful and inscrutable fate that 
ever fell on sinful man ; from him who had sinned 


| so deeply against Heaven and against her.” 


Long before Ranald awakened from the eclipse 
of soul into which he had sunk, his infant son had 
been buried with the mingled festivity and bar- 
barous pomp of the country; and, as strange 
rumours had crept abroad among the neighbour- 
ing clans, it was deemed expedient by the Bhalie 
and the elders of the tribe, that the mock funeral 
rites of the lady should be solemnized with like 
observance. A timely fall of snow, by blocking 
up the passes of the country, prevented the gentle- 
men invited from the adjacent counties from attend- 
ing the burial; and, though it was impossible to 
stifle the prevailing whispers, who durst say that 
the coffin of the youthful lady of Lochnaveen held 
but aclayey image ; that there had been dark and 
foul play ! 

From the hasty and confused letter of the 
Bhalie, Mr. Bradshaw too soon learned that he no 
longer had a child, that his daughter slept in the 
peaceful grave with her new-born infant. In all 
this, there was deep, deep affliction, and also pious 
submission to the will of God ; but nothing of the 


in the idiom of her country, in which the simple | doubt and horror awakened in the soul of Aaron 
repetition of an epithet, so powerfully deepens the | Hill, by a mysterious letter which he received 


sentiment. * Look still on her. 
her smile! how benign.” 


The young women went hand in hand to the | 


head of the hall, and approached the bier. 
_ No corpse lay there, save that waxen infant 
mage of Ranald’s manly beauty! The girls 
shrieked and fled. Had the Chief's frenzied defi- 
ance of Heaven drawn down this awful judgment ? 
When the elders, and pious and thoughtful heads 
of the tribe heard of the speedy and terrible visi- 
‘ation drawn on himself, by the daring and almost 
blasphemous rebellion of their Clan-head against 
the will of that God which had removed the object 
of his fond idolatry and strange infatuation, they 
were dreadfully shocked ; and they communicated 
this mysterious event to the young Chief, with all 
the caution possible, after a vain attempt had been 
made to deceive him. He sank at once speechless 
and prostrate on the earth. What were his for- 
oe to the agony he endured now! He 
bred in a land still shrouded in the 
ton mists of superstition, and he must have 
& moral monster, less or more than man, had 


How sweet was | from Edinburgh. 
to the bereaved father, he set out for Scotland, 








Without saying one word 


vowing that if he went to the ends of the earth, 
and roused all England, he should be satisfied that 
she to whom he had been so strongly attached, 
and for whom he had judged so rashly, had been 
fairly, if not kindly dealt with. 

In passing through Edinburgh, Hill had an inter- 
view with the sheriff of the county, himself a High- 
land gentleman, who affected to treat the prevailing 
idle rumour with contempt, asa piece of pure Celtic 
exaggeration. The condition in which he found 
the Chief, when, about Christmas-tide, he reached 
Lochnaveen, at once changed the current of his 
thoughts and feelings. Aaron Hill was the first 
human being, save the lonely widow of the water- 
fall, to whom Ranald had ever spoken of his loss 
of his beloved wife, and of the mysterious visi- 
tation which had tenfold increased his misery. 
It was to Hill that he showed all those scraps of 
letters, which were now his most precious trea- 
sures, and which poor Sarah had from time to 
time begun to address to himself, to her father, and 
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to heraunt. Andas he mournfully restored them 
to their sacred repository, in the agony of parting 
with his Sarah’s dear friend, the whole truth 
came out :—“ I have more to tell, sir,” said Ran- 
ald. “ You who know my sins against her, ought 
to know the full extent of my punishment. You 
who know my guilt,—my people dare not whisper 
of this—by a fate terrible, and without example, | 
that angel was snatched from the wretch so un- | 
worthy of her. ‘To be bereaved of a beloved wife 
has been many a man’s fate, and a man’s spirit 
must sustain it. But mine—in the night—it was in | 
darkest night, her dear remains! Oh, there were | 
no obsequies for Sarah! The babe was buried | 
with Christian rites, but the mother! It was | 
not with her as with other mortals. I was all un- 
worthy to give the ‘dust to its dust.’ That 
angel was mysteriously borne away to the an- 
gelic, and I was left to endless wailing and re- 
morse. 

This was not new to Aaron Hill, who had, under 
the seal of secresy, been told all by the Bhalie, one 
of Sarah’s sincerest mourners ; but he now sup- 
pressed his previous knowledge, and, deeply af- 
fected, offered such consolation as he could, and | 
resolved to carry the young Chief with him to | 
England. Ranald had shown utter indifference ; | 
but the Bhalie was overpowered by gratitude, on 
hearing that Mr. Bradshaw intended to treat the | 
husband of his daughter’s choice as if he were his | 
own son. 

Though the worthy Southron functionary had | 
his own suspicions that the pride which had spurned | 
the English lady while living, might have grudged | 
her remains a few feet of earth among the chiefs of | 
the clan, and that her corpse had been conveyed | 
away to prevent such desecration of the ancient | 
tombs, he was considerably staggered by the tes- | 

















timony of some of the watchers, who asserted that | 
the body had been borne away on a cloud by the | 
Cailleach-dhu-glas, whose boding screams had long 

portended the death of some one connected with the | 
family of the Chief. One of the sleepy watchers | 
solemnly swore, that as day dawned, and just before | 
the cocks began to crow in the hamlet, a dark cloud 
suddenly invested the upper part of the hall, and 
dimmed the corpse-candles, and next minute no 
lady lay there! The Bhalie owned it was a mystery, | 
— Not,” as he remarked to Mr. Hill, “ that any 
Christian friend or parent need grieve that the dear 
lost leddy was not laid in their Pagan burial- 


GOLDSMITH’S DAUGHTER : 


ler back, ye ken the adage, ‘ It’s ill taking the 
breeks aff a Highlandman.’” 

“Tt isnot atall needful. The money wil] never 
be sought for. Little does my poor friend ming js 
to-day,” replied Aaron Hill. 

“Well, that being so, I fancy I must draw oy 
too, and give Lochnaveen another year 0’ my ge. 
vices yet, though I’m in terms for the mill apa 
mill-lands o’ Dron. He needs, at this creesis ang 
predicament, both a doer and a friend, poor y 


‘gentleman. And he has shown something of the 


Christian of late, to give him his due ; that is, he 
rampauged like a Turk, as if he would have pulled 
down the firmament, when he lost the poor dear 
lady, that he maybe thought less o’ when he hag 
her. But, Lord pardon me! for when I fal] jp 
with a friend and countryman, I let out overly 
muckle o’ my breath. But all is safe.” ‘ 

“ Quite so,” said Mr. Hill. “ But where is the 
Man of the Dirk all this while? He is again 
presumptive heir, Is the Shadow with him 
now ?” 

“?’Od, and we would need the mill o’ Dron 
under our lee-bow an Donhuil nam Biodag wer 
Laird. He is just as he aye was, ‘ance wude and aye 
waur, as we say. A fine stramash he kicked up 
at the poor lamb’s funeral, when J, as factor, in 
absence o’ the Chief, bedfast at the time, wanted to 
lay Mr. Bradshaw’s grandson’s head i’ the grave, 
Plaided and plumed, dirk and pistol in belt, comes 


| my hero, looking soberer, in ae sense, than he has 


done for seven years, and dafter in another, and 
pushed me from my lawful post, in sight of all. 
Poor savage! had I been of his ain wild-cat tem- 
per, there would have been the wonted service of 
dirk-stabs and bloody crowns in the kirkyard, 
fully as common at our Hieland burials as red 
wine and wassail bread,—brutish, barbarian race: 
How I am ever to escape their fangs, unless [I ial 
on the Patriarch’s plan wi’ Laban the Syrias, st 
off wi’ my sma’ gettings, and cross Maam Tamar, 
under the cloud o’ night, after a thirty years 
sore bondage . 

“ And, like the Patriarch, with no small increase 





_of flocks and herds,” said Mr. Hill, smiling. “But 
I would fain see Donald of the Dirk ere I go, and 


I must carry Lochnaveen off if possible. Both his 
mental and bodily health require this. Nigheas 
Donachd Ruadh is, 1 presume, invisible to me. I 


thought, Mr. Hossack, I had helped to send 2 
‘angel of peace among you ; my attempts at hea 


place, set round with blocks of granite with scarts | ing have only produced strife.” 


upon them, in the language of Fion Maccoull,” 
—as the Bhalie described the Runic characters— 


“ True, sir,—ower, ower true. The son would 
now dirk the mother that bore him ; and 


“and no a wiselike ashler-wark thruch-stane | mother would swear away the bread of life frat 


of reformed masonry among them, either with a /ic 


jacet, or a plain Here lies ; so I should ne'er grieve | 


vout men of her ain country and kin had borne the 


precious lady to her burial. “And what ye say of Mr. | 


noble spirit of the British merchant, and is far more | 


than a certain clan’s pride deserves at his hands ; 


her ain bairn’s lip. She would swear to your face 


‘that the bonny lamb, who was heir Mr. 
for that ; had it only been the Lord’s will that de- Bradshaw’s heritage, in right of its mother, never 
As for Donald, be 
auld pet, she will not look on him now ; so he 

Bradshaw anent these wadsets, really shows the | 


drew the breath o’ life. 


_bigged a new bower o’ wands to himself about tht 
"head of Glen-dhu, near the lochan, in the little 
where the poor dear young thing, that never 

though twenty of the queans are ready to swear | what it was to sit at a cauld fireside till she a” 
the poor bairn scraughed, if that were needful to | amang us, wanted to big a bit bothy i’ the last sa 
secure the succession. And as for paying any sil- |mer. It’sa place no ceevileezed foot can 
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to March. Ye cannot see Donald of the! Mr. Hill had buta very slight knowledge of the 
Dirk, Mr. Hill.” | Gaelic language; yet it scarce needed spoken lan- 
The Chief accompanied Mr. Hill to England ; guage to make him understand as wild a tale—the 
the Chieftainess seldom left the castle through | man and the place considered—as ever was poured 
the whole season ; and Donald of the Dirk, more (ona poet's ear. The dying clansman tore open his 
recluse than ever, kept the high ground through | vest, and showed him Sarah Bradshaw's Prayer- 
all that severe winter. The preceding harvest had, | book, and round it a tress of her long silky hair ; 
it has been said, been scanty ; andthe longstormy then, more hurriedly, he swept away the pile of 
winter, and cold, tardy spring, brought all but fern and juniper from the little mound of earth on 
famine tothe glens of the North. Those whowere which he usually leaned, and pointed, with wild 
far from the coast, where their more fortunate com- | gestures, to heaven and to it, and passionately 
triots could pick up a few shell-fish to allay the , clasped and kissed the book and the tress, and 
ngs of hunger, lived for some time on alittle meal | wept and knelt over that earth-heap, fervently 
mixed with the blood of their cattle ; and at last,hav- | muttering his mingled Christian prayers and hea- 
ing eat up every thing possible to be eaten, were | then spells, until he sank exhausted on the grave 
under the temptation, as he sometimes feared, of which he had dug for her he worshipped. 


eating up the Lowland Bhalie, the only plump,; Almost as faint as the dying man, Mr. Hill at 
= . . . . * ' . . 

iuiev, and well-conditioned animal now remaining | once comprehended all the meanings which he 

in the valley. wished to convey—the story of Sarah’sgrave. But 


In the midst of their own distress and famine, the wild wish, the anxious prayer on his lips, in 
the people of the hamlet had not forgotten their his eyes, and in his whole speaking face, could not 
gallant, brave, and mentally afflicted clansman, be understood by the anxious Englishman, whose 
Donald of the Dirk. After a heavy fall of snow, hand Donald of the Dirk now wrung in entreaty, 
lasting for some days, about the end of February a as with the death-gripe. 
few young men who had been accustomed tosupply | __ Between fear and stupidity, the Bhalie’s inter- 
the hunter with the meal and other necessaries of | pretation, when Aaron at last called him in, was 
his hardy and abstemious life, resolved to penetrate | at first confused enough. The dying man passion- 
at all hazards to the Glen-dliu to ascertain his | ately entreated that his corpse might be laid near the 
personal safety. _ remains of her “ who,” he said, “ had ever been his 

Donhuil was found alone, with his faithful | spirit’s bride, and who all his life long had haunted 
hound, leaning, in his wattled shed, on the little | him, though, for his sins and impiety, latterly in 
mound of earth covered with fern and branches of | the guise of a fair and tormenting phantom. 
juniper, which served at once for his seat, his | She had, he said, for a brief space, and for the 
couch, and his altar. Dying, they perceived at heavier punishment of his deep guilt, been taken 
the first glance, he evidently was ; though he com- | from him, and given, in a mortal shape, to Jac 
plained of no particular ailment, and suffered, he | Mic Raonuil ; but fate had snatched her from Ran- 
sid, almost nothing. He told his friends that he | ald: now she was all his own, and he was blest. 
was calmer and happier now than he had been | The Suapow darkened his path no more ; and she, 
formany past years; that this last had been to! his mysterious own, whose fair body slept in the 
him a blissful winter, and that he felt and ardently | dust, hovered around him,—not now armed with 
welcomed approaching dissolution. unearthly terrors, but in holy and blessed dreams 

The wild fire of his bold, quick eye, was descended to cheer and soothe him, reciting her 
quenched now, and the raven hair was blanched | prayers, and chanting her Christian psalms, for the 
to the whiteness of the snows that lay, far and | dying sinner. Soon would he sleep by her side in the 
wide, round his dwelling. He had but one remain- | narrow house, who now in heaven pleaded for the 
ing wish on earth ; it was to see Mr. Aaron Hill. | fallen Rebel, and the Dark Man of the Dark Land.” 

Many of the inhabitants of Lochnaveen would | “ But Lord pardon me,” said the Bhalie, pausing 
have travelled to the ends of the earth on this | in his rude interpretation, “for deaving you, Mr. 
dying man’s errand ; and luckily Mr. Hill had, | Hill, with a daft man’s raving heathen jaunders. 
about this time, come to Speymouth on his forest | And to steal the corpse, the sacrilegious villain! 
business, But Speymouth was far off, and it was | It must have been for her gay gold rings, like, as 
the middle of March before Aaron, astonished by | the story gangs of the auld Beadle o’ Dron, ¥ 
the message, could reach the clansman. Donald| “I don’t think it was,” interrupted Mr. Hill, 
of the Dirk had, meanwhile, peremptorily refused | gently disengaging his hand from the convulsive 
tither to be carried down to the inhabited strath, | clasp of the dying man. “ Poor Donald,” he said, 
or to suffer a stranger to sleep within his shed, | “ were his bright Twin-spirit and his Dark Sha- 
even for one night. dow, after all, things less substantial than the 

It was with some difficulty, even in March, | Phantoms of pride and ambition, which those 
that Mr, Hill, the Bhalie, and a party of gillies, | around him alternately chase or are pursued by ¢” 
— the solitary spot, so fresh and lovely in its| A long pause followed. Pye e 

T greenness, so desolate now, when the only “Think ye the breath is out o him 7 whispered 
mom to the chill universal white of Nature’s | the Bhalie. “ Ay, Donald, lad, ye lie quiet enough 
roud, was the dim gray lochan, the black crags | now on the broad o’ your back, that would have 
. ‘ay over it, and the dark wattled shed of | braved the deil himsel. Sacrilegious savage! plead 
eee which rose exactly where poor Sarah | in heaven for him! Ye'll ken better about it, or [ 


to rear her imagined Bower of Blies, | am mista’en, ere your soles be mickle eovites, 
‘O. CKXXVH, ‘ 
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290 NIGHEAN CEARD; OR, THE GOLDSMITH’S DAUGHTER : 


The Bhalie luckily spoke in the impunity of his 
Lowland Scotch ; for there were dirks in other 
hands besides Donald’s. 

“Hush!” cried the Englishman, as the High- 
landers, with heavy heart and wet eyes, having 
for above ten minutes gazed on their clansman, 
arranged the body, and, swathing it in linen, 
threw over it, asa pall, the ample folds of the belted 

laid. 

a Ye shall not lay the corp there ; we must have 
up the lady’s body ;—and drive out that yelping 


hound of his,” said the Bhalie, now assuming the | 


master. 


“Tet his poor remains even rest, my friend,” | 


said Hill. “ Brave Donald, with his astonishing 


mental and bodily energies, was ‘of imagination | 
all compact.’ In another state of society I know | 


not what he might have been,—whether a hero, a 
poet, or a madman.” 

“The last, be weel assured,” said the Bhalie. 
“But his Pagan corp shall not lie for another 
hour beside that of a Christian English gentle- 
woman of good fortune.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said Aaron Hill, “ you forget Him 


a ship from Leith, laden with meal for the Sustes 
nance of their starving women and chj 
was now lying at a place, which he named, on 
the western Sutherland coast,—“ The blessing.” 
he said, while bitterness, and kindness, and gj. 
row, and even humour, were all strangely mj 

in his eye,— “the blessing of Nighean Cearg to 
her Raonull’s proud clan.” 

Thus, if smiles had been wanting at Sarah 
welcoming, there were plenteous and grateful tears 
shed at her farewell ; and her memory, though the 
date is placed far beyond the actual time of her 
existence, still lives in the traditions of that now 
broken and dispersed clan, as that of a wonderful, 
blessed, and mysterious being, to the cruel ang 
inhospitable treatment of whom, the ruin of the 
family, and the breaking up or scattering of thetribe, 
are to be traced. But though thus talked of with 
| Caen-beg, Lamdh Dearg, May Mullach, and the 
| other formidable personages of Highland supersi- 
‘tion, the memory of Sarah Bradshaw has one 

gentler distinction. The terrible famine of the 
season following her death is still well-remembered 
In the glens of the North ; and when, as was said 








who has made of one blood all nations to dwell | at the opening of our story, any one in the ex. 
together upon the face of the earth. Donhuil’smad-  tremity of destitution receives unexpected and 
ness cannot now disturb the gentle sleeper; norcan  providential relief, the grateful Highlanders will 
I command those to be separated whom death has still call the unmerited boon “ The Blessing of 
so mysteriously united :—let the Enthusiast keep | Nighean Ceard.” 
his Basil Pot.” * % % ca * 

The Bhalie probably knew as much of the! Of the Clan of Lochnaveen, the proud “ Race of 
pathetic tale of Boccaccio as, in that day, any | the Sons of Raonull,” all else that now remains are 
other man in that Northern county, the Sheriff not | a few floating fragments of tradition ;—the u- 


excepted. 

“What’s your will, sir?” said the gaping 
factor. 

“ Nothing, Mr. Hossack, save that the obsequies 
of the lady, and those of the kinsman of the Chief, 
must be cared for; nor poor Lochnaveen, your 
master, have his green wounds opened afresh.” 

“ And where would ye have them laid, sir?” 

“Where the tree falleth there let it lie,” said 


Aaron, mournfully. 


* % * * a 


It was after sunset, on a dewy April evening, 
just two years from the time that the Goldsmith’s 
Daughter had, from her father’s casement in Lud- 
gate ITill, first seen her Highland Chief, that the re- 
mains of the clansman were, though in secrecy, yet 
with wail and weeping, dirge and coronach, laid by 
the side of a wattled coffin, lined with the softest 
deer-skins and moss; the shrine which the hunter's 
hand had secretly framed for his treasure,and which 
Aaron Hill would not allow to be touched, save to 
be enclosed in an outer casing of rough oak 
planks. And over it as many tears were shed, and 


prayers were said, as if the lonely tenant had been | 
a lady of the land. And oft at midnight was the | 
Chieftainess seen to repair and sit by the lonely | 


Cairn; though none might gueas of the dark com- 
munings that she was said to hold there, who 
never again looked upon the sun, or received any 
guest, save the Widow of the Waterfall and the 
Irish priest. 

Before Mr. Hill left Lochnaveen, he made it 


be proclaimed to the famine-struck people, that | 


"peopled country ; the chapel-like Cairn, which the 
Southern grouse-shooter starts to meet in the 
/mountain correi, by the dochan of water-lilies; 
-and the solemn lesson, to those who can apply 
it, on which Aaron Hill spoke to the mourners— 
| to Celts and Saxons alike—of that gracious Power, 
| who has made of one blood all nations to dwell 
| together in unity and peace upon the face of the 
earth. 
| There is a certain township bordering on Lake 
Michigan, where the Gaelic language is at this day 
more purely spoken than in the Highlands, and clan 
legends are more freshly remembered ; and where, 
on a winter’s night, round the blazing log-fire, 4 
| merry tale is sometimes told of the adventures of 
_a Lowlander called “ Bhalie Breekish,” or Bhalie 
** Broad-bonnet,” who on his return to the 
| with the accumulated plunder of thirty years, #8 
| waylaid in Slough Muich, or the Hole of Swine, by 
a detachment of the clan with blackened faces 
and compelled to disgorge. Shouts of laughter 
_would follow the comical description of the 
_ looks of the factor, stripped to his shirt, and 
adrift on the moor, when his brass knee- 
were generously returned to him by one Sweyn Of, 
who pretended to believe that they were gold. Ab- 
other edition of the same tale relates, that the wily 
Bhalie, before taking his departure, had, underth 
walls of the castle, buried three crogans filled 
gold. Yankee or Saxon superstition mast have 
vulgarized or rendered tame Celtic imagina#™ 
before the prophecy was added, that a Mac Ransl! 
from over the broad sea, having six fingers ® 
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each hand, and six toes on each foot, was one day 
to discover the treasure, and with it buy or win 
hack the country of Lochnaveen, and reinstate the 
gattered tribe in all its ancestral pride and glory. 
+ ' * % : * i 





Itis also, according to the tradition, believed, that | 
the Chief and his mother never again met during | 
the few years of solitude and rigid penance which | 
that lady survived the death of her Saxon daugh- 
vet, Ranald, after the death of Mr. Bradshaw, 
passed to the Continent, and was known to have 
heen attached to the Pretender’s cause ; and, in 
the Rebellion of 1745, a few of his people followed 
the banner of his ancient ally Lochiel ; and on 
the fatal field of Culloden, for the last time the 
“Keepers of the Heart” displayed their clan pen- 
non, From thence they bore away, with great risk 
to themselves, the body of a brave foreign leader, 
who had distinguished himself in the fight, which | 
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they piously concealed in the woods of Strathglas, 
until the hot pursuit of Cumberland’s soldiers was 
over. Though the elders of the scattered tribe at 
once identified the stately if faded person of their 
Chief, there would have been doubts among the 
younger men, save from the circumstance of the 
body of the henchman, Sweyn Og, having also 


been found, as if the faithful follower had fallen 
‘in attempting to cover his Chief from the sabre 


stroke of the English trooper, which had cleft his 
own skull. Then Sweyn had recognised his 
beloved master!—The stranger was, at all events, 
solemnly, if secretly, laid within the “ Circle of 
Stones” at the feet of Nighean Donachd Ruadh, and 
the tattered banner of the tribe, for concealment 
and safety, was dropt into that grave. 

The sun of Lochnaveen had set. The glory of 
the Race of Raonull had departed with “ Tar 
TinkER’s DavGurer.” 





A ROSARY FROM 


LXV. FREILIGRATH. 


A Bian of living song—no painted daw, — 
The descant made, methought, when bid admire 
His wilful strain :—though more with gloomy fire 
Than sunshine lit, yon bold creations draw 
Life from a Poet’s eye, that wonders saw ; 
No mimic note he sounds ; his own the lyre, 
And each sweet tone or discord of the wire 
He wildly strikes, and laughs at Minstrel’s law : 
_Thus had I loved his eager flights to trace 
From Western woods to swart Arabia’s sand, 
Ur see him Ocean birds and spirits chase | 
With feet familiar to the sea-beat strand : | 
So FreiticratuH was known, ere face to face 
| met his open brow, and grasped a cordial hand. 


LXVI. ECHOES AT NIGHT. 

The stars were winking in the sky: so still 
The breezes lay asleep, that past St. Goar 
You heard the hiss of waters whirling o’er 

The pool that Lurie watches. Up the hill, 

. here winding pathways steep o’erhang the rill, 
Went flitting lights that homebound peasants bore, 
Like fireflies in the woods of Ecvapor ;— 

Aud far-heard owls from Wetmicn hooted shrill. 

At once a piercing trumpet-call was blown | 

Down by the stream ; it ceased ; then first replied 
The echo lone that Rueinrexs’ caverns hide, 

So thrilling wild ! methought in such a tone, | 

hen venturous Knight a goblin foe defied, 
ghostly challenge made the Spectre’s coming known ! | 


LXVII. 


THE SCHWEITZER-THAL. 


ENTRANCE, 


Up ao lene age ty from shine to shade 
Way goes stealing, as a Lizard creeps 
Amidst fantastic cliff beneath them ieane 
. ugh alder coverts, to the ear-betrayed 
‘music in the gurgling channel made 
A ween its sudden falls and dimpling deeps, 
mountain stream, that courts the wooded steeps 
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rinon a geste, one of the few that have e 


THE RHINE.—X. 


Fresh from the bosom of an upland glade. 
But who would reach that narrow Eden fair, 


| From bushy rocks that wall its velvet sward 


With cautious passage the descent must dare;— 


Yet could the guide desire the way less hard, 
| Or think it long, or half its scenes regard, 


When such a gentle charge is trusted to his care! 


LXVILI. THE MARKSBURG, 


ABOVE BRAUBACH, 


Of rugged Markspura, startling, as when frowns 
Disfigure Beauty, in a scene so fair, 
The twice ill-omened walls, that heard the groans 
Loved by the merciless of old, declare 
How Man to-day to Man in Power atones. 
And victim’s cry, and prisoner’s lonely prayer 
Blend in dull echoes from its tearless stones. 
Here the black cavern, where the Tortarer’s pain 
Wrung out the wretch’s soul, the eye appals 
With hateful traces: there, on dungeon walls 
The squalid lime, that rudest paintings stain 
And woeful verse, the later doom recalls 
Of those who languished long in torture of the brain. 


LXIX. THE MARKSBURG, 


PRISONER'S CELL. 


| Methinks a truer mercy it had been 


To close the light for ever here, than mock 
The wistful prisoner on this vulture’s rock 

With the far prospect of so sweet a seene ! 

How must the sight of hamlet, grove, and green 
Play with his soul ! what fancied scenes unlock 
The source of tears, to curdle with the shock 

Of cold Despair uprising still between ! 

—I sighed; and turning, with a heart grown sick 
Of thought, the haggard vision to dispel, 

The homely letters on the wall to spell, 

And whom they owned ;—it seemed like Folly’s trick 

To read, of one condemned to such a cell 


For braving Right Divine, the name-—Vor Merren- 


nicu !¢ 


destruction on the lower Rhine, is used by the Duke of Nassau as « state 


* two, enh Folter Kammer may be seen at the bottom of the great tower; the rack has been removed within the last year 


i tieled han” prisoner was a Lieut. von Metternich—bis sentence of 
cell, The walls were covered over with rude paintings and ecrawls by bis hand, to whieh the name was 


& shove, 


imprisonment had been relaxed not long before 
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THE DISTURBANCES IN SWITZERLAND. 


Notminc can afford a more striking example of 
the manifold evils attending a federal government, 
than the present position of Switzerland. Distrust, 
jealousy, nay, even feelings of the most hostile 
nature, exist between the different Italian, German, 
and French cantons, which form this confederacy. 
Their political, commercial, and religious interests, 
are in many instances diametrically opposed to 
each other. The whole country stands, as many 
apprehend, on the brink of a civil war, because 
the government of Lucerne has pleased to call the 
Jesuits to their canton, and to appoint them to be 
the instructors of its youth. 


This affair is so mixed up with the politics of | 


the twenty-two petty governments, of which the 
nation, if such it can be called, is composed, that, 
rightly to understand the agitation produced by 
this measure, it is necessary to know something 
of the progress of feeling, and the changes which 
have occurred in the country during the last 
twenty years, as well as the respective positions of 
its different parties, before this new fire-brand was 
cast between them. It is well known that at the 
peace of 1815, Switzerland regained, with certain 
modifications, its ancient laws and governments, 
as they had existed before the French Directory 
forced its inhabitants to accept a new constitution, 
and the name of the Helvetique Confederacy. The 
chief differences were, that all the inhabitants of 


the country were made burghers of their respective | 
cantons, instead of the political rights of freemen | 


being confined to about 100,000 of the privileged, 
as had formerly been the case; and that the 


whose government is subject to no interference 


appear inimical to their common or individual 
interests. Their laws and constitutions are in 


various degrees democratic and aristocratic : in the | 


democratic cantons the supreme power belongs to 
the general assembly of the citizens; in Berne, 
Lucerne, Zurich, &c. the affairs are conducted by 
a council chosen by the people. This chamber 
chooses its own president, it elects also the burgo- 
master, or chief magistrate of the town, and an 
executive council. The diet directs the general 
affairs of the confederation, and every canton has 
a voice in the diet. Its meetings are held 
alternately in Berne, Lucerne, and Zurich ; and 
when not sitting, the direction of general affairs is 
confided to a council of state, held in the one of 
these three cantons, which, for the time being, is 
the directing canton. They each enjoy this privi- 
lege two years in rotation. Zurich, since the 
commencement of 1845, is the seat of government, 


and even members of its administration compose | 
In the canton of Lucerne, | 


the council of state. 
and several others, though not in that of Zurich, 
the people have the right of holding assemblies in 
their communes, and passing a veto upon any act 
of the canton council. 











| peasantry, amongst whom the whole country . 
| divided as little land proprietors, against the liber= 





ee 


in 1815, the towns retained many of their ancient 
privileges and oppressive monopolies. In Zurich 
no peasant had a right to sell any thing withoy: 
permission. All trades and manufactures wer 
kept in the possession of the town, whose aristo. 
cracy was composed of silk weavers, silk merce 

tallow chandlers, and so forth. Even the butches 
were a privileged caste, whose gains were immens. 
and whose pride was not inferior to that of the 
proudest nobles of other lands. But it was im. 
possible for Switzerland long to retain these petty 
institutions of the middle ages, in the midst of the 
great social movement of the nineteenth century, 
In 1830 numerous changes were made. The 
sovereignty of the people, the freedom of the press, 
and the right of holding assemblies or forming 
unions for the discussion of public measures, were 
made principles of the constitution. In Berne, in 
Aargau, and in Zurich, the liberals obtained pos- 


session of the government, and a year later in 


Lucerne. In Zurich their first measures were ty 
grant to all the inhabitants of the canton the same 
privileges as the town’s burghers, to do away with 
all obnoxious restraints upon commerce, to throw 
down the walls of the town, and remove the cannon 
which had been ever ready to be turned against 
the peasants in case of rebellious discontent. They 
likewise granted Catholics the permission to become 
burghers of the town, and allowed a Catholic mass 
to be performed in one of the churches. But 
whilst they bestowed so many advantages on the 
country, they left nothing undone to render the 


| peasantry capable of profiting by them. Ezxeel- 
despotism of an aristocracy was exchanged for the | 
domination of paid magistrates and public officers. | 
Every canton still continues a state within itself, | 


lent schools were established in every commune 

. ) 
throughout the canton, of which before there had 
been a great want ; a synod was appointed for the 


| general superintendance of education ; and high 
from its confederates, except when any of its acts | 


schools were erected both in Zurich and Berne, of 
which the professors are paid by the government. 
Splendid roads were formed in every direction, and 
the post placed upon a footing with the greatest 
countries in Europe. 

But this rapid progression did not last long. 
The aristocrats, enraged by the diminution of thet 


privileges, lost no opportunity of exciting the 
is 


government, to which they owed so much. The 
rural class were at that time in a state of deplor 
able ignorance, and easily worked upon by the 
clergy, who were strongly attached to the ans 
cratical party, and scrupled not, by their dictate, 


to preach politics from their pulpits. The nomis® 


tion, by the liberal government, of the celeb 
German sceptic Strauss, to a professorship 12 
university, unfortunately speedily afforded thee 
a pretext to make use of the old ery, “ The 

is in danger,” to arouse the peasantry ; and thoug* 
the administration, perceiving their impress 
revoked their appointment of the professor, 
pensioned him off, several months 


on 
the 6th of September, 1839, their enemies indoer 
| a band of countrymen to march into the tow® 
Though the people obtained their political rights | Zurich in arms, and compel the liberals to 
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the government. They succeeded to their wishes. 
aristocrats, in this unconstitutional manner, 
were re-established in authority, and remain so to 
this day. But to their bitter mortification they 
have been unable to annul the liberal institutions 
of their predecessors. The schools during fourteen 
vears have every where wrought great changes 
ymongst the younger peasantry ; and the feelings 
and prospects of the country are no longer the 
same as when the aristocrats before held the reins 
of government. The aristocrats of the town now 
detest the inhabitants of the canton with the same 
earnest hatred with which they detested them in 
the thirteenth century. They regard them rather 
as usupers of their rights, than as fellow country- 
men; they are fearful of their progressing know- 
ledge, and widely declaim against the danger of 
popular education ; they are jealous of their ex- 
tending commerce, when they see the peasant-born 
inhabitants of the country, profiting by far more 
extensive commercial enterprises than the proud 
od burghers of the town, who once enjoyed the 
monopoly of trade. A country cotton weaver, born 
a peasant, has derived during last year, a profit of 
between thirty and forty thousand pounds, from 
his various establishments; which is more than has 
been made by all the manufacturers of the town of 
Zurich put together. 
The aristocrats regard even the singing clubs, 
now general throughout the country, as nests of 
radicalism. At an assembly of these societies, a 


year and a half ago in Zurich, when a dinner for | 


two thousand persons was served in a pretty 
temporary building erected for the féte, the aris- 
tocrats considered it would be inconsistent with 
their principles, either to be seen in the church 
where the clubs sang, or at their well served din- 
ner. Some went so far as actually to forbid their 
caildren to look out of the window at the proces- 
sions of the singers. Such is in Switzerland the 
petty malevolence of party feeling. Yet greater 
auhoyance was given by the liberal spirit that 
pervaded the national meeting of free shooters at 
Basle last summer, where the loudest disapproba- 
ton of the Jesuits was openly expressed. 

. In the canton of Lucerne, the government, after 
velng ten years in the hands of the liberals, was 
recovered by the aristocrats in 1841; but although 
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No sooner was the intention of the government 
of Lucerne to establish the Jesuits amongst them 
known, than the most violent discontent was 
manifested amongst the liberal Catholics of that 
canton, as well as by the Protestants of Berne and 
Aargau. An attempt was made by the people to 
arrest the measure by the exercise of their veto, 
but their numbers proving throughout the assem- 
blies to be only 7985 against 18,246, the Jesuits 
were declared on the 5th of January to be fully 
installed. 

Here, as in every other country, this religious 
society is more obnoxious to the liberal party from 
political than religious motives. In fact, indif- 
ference as to doctrine seems in a great measure to 
have replaced the zeal of the early Protestants in 
the north of Switzerland ; and it is an opinion fre- 
quently expressed by the aristocrats of that per- 
suasion, that a Jesuit is preferable to a liberal ; 
for they know that the principles of the Jesuits 
are their own, and that their mutual object is the 
destruction of every thing like freedom, both in 
church and state. ‘The liberals are, on the con- 
trary, opposed to them, for the same reason, as 
well as the consciousness that their own success and 
safety would be compromised by their supremacy. 

The friends of the Jesuits amongst the Protes- 


‘tants here, frequently assert that they are no 


longer the same as those who formerly rendered 


| 


| 


; 
| 


their society so obnoxious, that they are influenced 
by different feelings, &c.; but an answer to this 
assertion has been admirably given in an address 


made to the diet last year in Berne, by Augustin 
_ Keller, the representative of the canton of Aargau, 


in which he exposes the laws of the order, still in 
action as at their commencement, and traces the 
history of their conduct since their introduction 
into Switzerland. Since the year 1561, when 
they first obtained a footing in the country, they 


|have repeatedly been expelled from it, and yet 


‘he Jesuits, by accredited and unaccredited agents, | 


have for some time lent them powerful assistance, 
‘he influence of the age has also here been felt, 


and a very powerful liberal party still exists. To 


“efend themselves from its further progress, the 
“tninistration thought it expedient, at the end of 
the last year, to summon the Jesuits to their 
churches and their schools. It appears that both 
the Catholic and Protestant aristocrats, consider 
the diffusion of knowledge inimical to their 


interests ; for nearly at the same time that the | 


have regained all their former influence since their 
recall to Freiburg in 1818. By missions, miracles, 
fanatical pamphlets and journals, they have dis- 
turbed the peace of the people, and filled them, 
to the utmost of their power, with mistrust and 
hatred of all holding different opinions in religion 
or in politics, whilst they have represented all im- 
provements in education or the laws as dangerous 
to the true faith. But their activity has been 
most restless since the year 1830, when the esta- 
blishment of the liberty of the press, the right of 
forming public political unions, and the acknow- 


‘ledgment of the sovereignty of the people, gave 


Jesuits were called to exercise their narrow system | 


7 education in Lucerne, Dr. Bluntschli, the leader 
government in Zurich, proposed a measure 
- € council, calculated to undermine the present 
ystem of education in that canton, by the sup- 
Pression of the school synod, Fortunately the 


attempt proved abortive, 





new vigour to the liberal party in Switzerland. 
The Jesuits lost no time in turning these changes to 
their own advantage. They instituted all kinds 
of unions, or clubs, amongst the Catholics, where 
weekly and monthly contributions were collected, 
to be applied to influence the elections and to 
various other political purposes; and every 
where the press was made the artillery of this 
secret spiritual army, and waged war against the 
spirit of improvement with ever increasing viru- 
lence. Their influence extends far and wide, by 
means of their religious political unions, of their 
secret emissarics, their gold, their flattery, and 
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their missions of faith, which they have sent even 
into the Protestant cantons; but above all, their 
principles of education are considered as most 
dangerous to the republic. In the canton of 
Schwytz, they are said to have rendered them- 
selves exceedingly obnoxious to the peasantry, 
though the town has largely contributed to the 
erection of the noble college they have recently 
built there. In the Catholic canton of Uri, though 
its inhabitants are ready to march to the assis- 
tance of Lucerne, not a Jesuit is permitted to 
enter; and Berne has recently dismissed from all 
public employments, every one known to have been 
a pupil of the order. Miller, the chief magistrate 
of Lucerne, was once a radical, and the most 
violent enemy of the fraternity of Jesus, though 
now their zealous supporter. His ardent efforts 
in their behalf have principally contributed to 
their establishment there. 

But though all reasonable men, who respect the 
liberty, and desire the welfare of their country, 
have beheld this triumph of the Jesuits with regret, 
they equally deplore that the liberals of Aargau, 
some time ago, made a foolish, inefficient, and illegal 


attempt, to change the government of Lucerne, and | 


drive the Jesuits from the canton by force of 
arms, instead of endeavouring to obtain redress by 
constitutional means, Their success must legally 
have been useless, and their failure has multiplied 
the difficulties, and the evil feelings previously 
existing amongst the allied cantons. 

The government, though so weak as to have 
been at the point of abdicating at their approach, 
quickly obtained a victory over their rebellious 
subjects and the free bands, which, after a slight 
conflict, took to flight on the first alarm. The 


little cantons and Zurich assembled their soldiers | 


to proceed, in case of need, to the assistance of 
Lucerne ; but it is believed, that had their aid 
been required, the soldiers of the latter, who are 
all Protestants, would have refused to march for 
the defence of the Jesuits, however much their 
governors might have desired it. An immense 


‘ 
number of arrests have been subsequently made | 


in Lucerne. A kind of military law has been 
declared ; and the property of all concerned in the 
rebellion, who have either fled, or are in custody, 
nearly fifty persons, has been sequestered before 
they have been tried, or found guilty, under 
pretence of paying the expenses arising from their 
rebellion. ‘The government has even refused to 
be responsible for their debts; a measure which 
Dr. Kasimir Pfyffer declared in their great council, 
was 8 death-blow to the credit of the canton, an 
exasperation of both parties, and a measure which 
must provoke conflicts with other cantons. It is as- 
serted, that more than four thousand pounds are 
due to inhabitants of the little towns on the lake of 
Zurich alone. Serious fears are entertained, that 
at least the chiefs of those now in custody, will be 
condemned to be shot ; and as several are natives 


of Aargau, the Protestants of that canton are ina | 


state of fearful agitation. 

After the suppression of this petty rebellion, 
the grand council of Zurich sent a deputation 
to Lucerne to request the government, as friends, 
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to restore the peace of the country by digmic, 
sing the Jesuits. This they refused to do, ¢y 
compelled by an order from the diet, which it ix 
the duty of all the cantons to obey. As this as. 
sembly, according to the ordinary regulations 
would not have met till the commencement o 
July, the liberals were anxious that, to restore the 
public peace, a special diet should be summoned gg 
soon as possible. The power to do so this vear regi 
with Zurich ; but though Berne and Aargau sent, 
special embassy to request that it might be done 
without delay, the council of state at first refused 
_to comply with their wishes ; but it soon afterwanis 
| found itself compelled to summon a diet, whieh, 
_after a great deal of debate, separated on the 18th 
| March, without doing any thing either in relation 
| to the expulsion of the Jesuits, or the suppression 
of the free bands,—leaving, in spite of their pro- 
_fessed fears of ultramontane influence, the Jesuits 
| nearly four months more of certain dominion in 
Lucerne, and the excited country, for the same 
period, exposed to all the dangers of a renewed 
civil war. ‘There was not even 4 majority for rm 
questing Lucerne to dismiss the Jesuits ; and the 
whole question is deferred to be decided by a 
‘second diet, which will probably leave it for a 
third, while, in the meantime, the Society of 
| Jesus secures the ground it has gained. It is the 
general belief, that the Jesuits cannot be rooted 
| out without a civil war; and one of the first re 
sults of the state of suspense in which the separ- 
tion of the special diet without having come to 4 
decision has left matters, was the late attack of the 
free corps on the town of Lucerne. On Sunday the 
| 30th March, the free corps, to the number of eight 
or ten thousand, with the refugees from Lucerne, 
entered that canton from Aargau. On the Sit, 
they carried all before them, and reached the walls 
of the town of Lucerne. For two hours they had 
it in their power to burn and destroy it. Bat 
anxious to spare the place, they negotiated for 4 
capitulation, Reinforcements having arrived in the 
| interval to the aid of the government, the insurgents 
were driven back with great slaughter, many of them 
having been taken prisoners. In the mean time, 
the Jesuits are retained; and it might almost 
_ be suspected, that whilst the obnoxious order has 
‘openly triumphed in the one canton, it has 
not less been secretly at work in the other, where 
the aristocrats do not scruple to throw the whole 
blame of the disturbances on the liberals, and 
flatly to deny their assertion, that the Jesuits ar 
the authors of the evil. They show no anxiety 
for the removal of this order; because they belie 
the radicals desire their expulsion from the 
country, as the first step towards a 
‘change of the present state of things. In fac 
they assert, there exists a powerful party in the 
country, discontented with its present constituts®, 
and who consider that for its commercial 
_ political prosperity, it is absolutely necessary 
establish a central government, and to equalize the 
representation of the people, instead of the 
cantons having, as at present, as much powe in 
the diet, as those which have more than t 
‘times their number of inhabitants, Were this 
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case, Berne would be the seat of government, and 

its present liberal burgomaster or schult- 
heiss, in all probability the first president of these 
new United States. Zurich and Lucerne, no longer, 
in rotation, the seats of government, would decline 
into mere country towns ; and their citizens, who 
could hope no more to have the felicity of enjoying 
the dignity of secretaries of state on a hundred 
a-vear, or dividing amongst them a number of 
other subordinate offices, loudly declare they would 
rather submit to be cut in pieces, than consent to 
such a change. These little honours and emolu- 
ments, in a town of seventeen thousand inhabitants, 
are as much the objects of intrigue, vanity, and 
ambition, as the employments of anempire. Such 
desires and feelings, united with the reawakening 
of religious enmity, appear to be the fundamental 
causes of the present disturbances in Switzerland, 
which it is too probable may be of long duration. 
Many well judging people consider the centraliza- 
tion of the government as absolutely necessary to 
bind the Catholic and Protestant cantons together, 
and to preserve the country entire as a nation; 
whilst, by putting an end to the undue influence 
of the little agricultural cantons in the representa- 
tion, its commercial interests can alone be ad- 
vanced, and a union formed with the Zollverein. 
Bat few of the most sanguine hope that this can 
be effected in our time. Too many conflicting 
prejudices, too many opposite interests, and bitter 
passions, are called into existence by the mere idea 
ofsuch a measure. From the Catholic peasant in 
the mountains, to the rich silk merchant of Zurich 
at his desk, all those attached to ancient usages and 
privileges, see in it the ruin, not only of their coun- 
try, but of their own individual canton, and indivi- 
dual interests,—involving the loss of power, which 
all have now the hope of one day enjoying. The 
aristocrats believe that the principles of the Jesuits 
are a barrier against this, and all other such liberal 
innovations ; and to this the order is principally 
indebted for the influence it has recently obtained 
in Switzerland. On this point there appears to be 
an excellent understanding between the Catholics 
and Protestants of this party. They both protest 
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the country from the demoralization and anarchy 
| with which it is menaced by the diffusion of 
| radical principles. 

| But whatever may be their professions, it is quite 
certain that Switzerland is no longer the seat of 
_ those disinterested sentiments, and noble feelings, 
_ which once illuminated its history. On the con- 
'trary, the chief characteristic of its rulers and of 
its society is littleness!—the littieness of small 
| towns. Ambition is little, political views are 
narrow, and intrigues are for paltry objects. 
| Great talents find no exercise worthy of their 
powers ; and it is not wonderful that where they 
| do exist, their possessors desire to see a capital in 

their own country, and a means afforded by a 
_central government for the development of a 
larger system both of commerce and of politics, 
Though great advances have been made in educa- 
tion, much yet remains to be done as regards 
moral culture. The Protestant clergy are un- 
fortunately regarded with little respect throughout 
the canton of Zurich, since many of them allowed 
themselves to be made the tools of party; their 
churches are thinly attended, whilst drinking 
houses, dancing rooms, and the theatre, are crowded 
every Sunday to excess. There is no country in 
the world where there exists in proportion such 
an enormous number of public houses, and those 
of the worst character, or where they are so con- 
tinually frequented, alike by young students, the 
peasantry, and the townsmen. The universal 
laxity of morals is almost incredible. 

Whilst, however, the views of the liberals are more 
enlarged, and better calculated to enable their 
country to keep pace with the progress of the age, 
than those of their opponents, it is to be regretted 
that they have afforded them, in various ways, 
just grounds for reproach. Many of the leaders of 
the party make no secret of their want of respect 
for the established religion ; and on several occa- 
sions they have shown a great want of political 
prudence in provoking the enmity of the clergy 
of their own persuasion, and by precipitating 
measures which, without effecting any good, have 
_excited the malevolence of their opponents, and 





that all the steps they have taken, are to protect | the distrust of their more prudent friends. 
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THE FIDDLER. 


FROM THE PORTUGUESE, 


_Avone the living authors of Portugal, who are j in an elegy on “ the romantic Emperor who had 
little, or not at all, known in this country, but | fought against tyranny,” and who had bequeathed 


Whose merits as poets, dramatists, or prose wri- 
lers, entitle them to be so, are the brothers Cas- 
tilho, A. M. de Souza Lobo, Ignacio Pizarro de 
M. Sarmento, J. B. d’Almeida Garrett a very dis- 
“inguished man of letters, and A. Herculano 


my thor of the “ Harp of the Believer” and “ The | 


“ice of the Prophet,” a young volunteer officer of 
the Liberal party, at the siege of Oporto, who made 

meelf remarkable by his zeal and bravery, and 
who, after the death of Don Pedro, instead of hur- 
Fying with others to the capital to claim the re- 
ward of his services, long remained at Oporto, un- 


Wlicitous of court favours, and testified his grief 


his heart to that “faithful city.” Of these and 
other existing ornaments of Portuguese literature, 
we may take future opportunities of giving some 
notices. The following little story is but a very 
trifling specimen of the abilities of Antonio Feli- 
ciano Castilho, whose name appears under it ina 
| Lisbon periodical of recent date ; but, mere trifle 
as it is, there is something peculiar in the turn of 
the adventure. 

On a dark night of last winter, there was a 
wedding ball in a certain village near the foot of 
the Mountain Estrella. The wedding-dinner was 

over at two o'clock in the afternoon; and from 


———— 
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that hour till midnight, the clattering dance of 
wooden shoes had been almost incessant. During 
all this time, the merriment had been kept alive 
by liberal supplies of green wine, by love, and by 
a fiddle, the never failing guest and companion of 
every merry-meeting in all the hamlets of this 
neighbourhood. ‘The fiddler, who possessed no- 
thing in the world but a musical ear, (for which 
we do not know how much per centage he paid 
out of the hours of industry,) had been one of the 
numerous candidates for the bride; but having 
been supplanted by the pecuniary charms of his 
happy rival, he was here on this occasion—no un- 
happy man either, but in good humour with his 
ill fortune. A philosophical fiddler, he had not 
only had the courage to attend the marriage- 





ceremony without concealing himself behind one 
of the church-pillars and rushing forth at the cri- | 
tical moment with a romantic cry of despair to 
the dismay of the assembly, but he had helped to 
twine the arches of pine-boughs for the passage of 
the triumphant couple. At dinner, he had filled 
repeated bumpers to the health of both, and also 
of a tawny rustic lass who happened to sit next to 
him ; and all the evening afterwards, and all the | 
night, he animated, by his quaint old minuets, and 
his inexhaustible store of old-fashioned tunes, the 
fun of the dancers, male and female, of that eco- 
nomical club, whose vagaries were superbly illu- 
minated by four classical iron lamps, stuck against 





four newly-whitewashed wails. Some malicious | 
judges of motives—for there are such even in the | 
country—did not fail to set down his gratuitous | 
perseverance to a lurking desire of putting off as | 
long as he possibly could, the fatal moment when 
the company should disperse, and the doors of his | 
ungrateful fair one exclude him from her presence. 
Others merely supposed that his zeal was inspired 
by a newly awakened fancy for another pair of 
bright eyes, and that he was naturally unwilling 
to quit a scene where the lady of his thoughts saw 
him unquestionably playing the jirst fiddle, As to 
us, without rejecting or admitting either of these 
opinions, we think it more orthodox to believe, 
that his pure self-love, as an artist, is a sufficient 
explanation. Paganini in the theatre at Paris, or | 
on the stage of the opera-house in London, was not | 
a greater personage than our poor fiddler, in a 
farm-house of the Estrella mountain. 

During one of those brief intervals of the ball, 
when the din of music and feet ceased, only to— 
give play to the much more uproarious clamour of | 
conversation, our hero, whom we shall call Baptist, 
found his opportunity of insinuating a sly compli- 
ment into the ear of her to whom his looks had 
already been still more eloquent; a smile and a 
modest look of pleased acknowledgment gave him 
fresh force fur a second attack; he dared to 
whisper the word love; he saw her blush, and 
once more he saw her smile; he ventured to seize 
a pretty little hand of this damsel fifteen years 
old ; and from the moment of that endured auda- 
city, he considered his felicity certain. He asks 
her name, Anna ; her condition, single ; her resi- 
dence, another farm-house, distant about half a 
league, in a locality that he is unacquainted with; 
but which she describes so minutely, that it is 
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evident his visit there will be acceptable : Ip o, 
house,” adds Anna, “ there live only my mother 
and myself. My mother keeps house ; I tend oy, 
flock on the mountain in the day time, and y 
night work with my mother. Sometimes we gi 
together at our hearth with nothing new to gy 
to one another, which is dull; now and then wy 
have the company of some young women who liys 
about a quarter of a league from us: I came with 
two of them to-day ; and we are to return to. 
gether. But for them I should have missed hj, 
wedding ; and that would have been a pity.” 
The dancing was renewed ; Baptist sur 

himself, if that were possible. The fiddle seemej 
animated with all the fire, all the brilliant fresh. 
ness of a newly rising passion. It imparted mor 
life, more ecstacy to the dancers; and Anna, 
every time that the mazy whirl brought her near 
to the musician, showed by a look, a movement, ay 
air, that she felt something more than gratitude 
for the performer. The bow of Cupid, to use the 
phraseology of the poetico-arcadian schools, never 
twanged off more sharp and quick arrows than 
did the bow of a fiddle on this night. The bride. 
groom, fearing that the transport might not sub- 
side before sunrise, availed himself of a momentary 
pause to call Baptist apart into the garden, and 
there, after some trifling apologetical preamble, 
with which Baptist would have willingly dis 
pensed, gave him to understand, in as few words 
as his embarrassment and the sense of his discour- 
tesy would permit, that it was time to close the 
entertainment, and for the guests to retire. Bap- 
tist, who, like all happy lovers, had kept wholly 


out of view the fact, that such pleasure must have 


an end, and in whom (trust the hearts of men!) 


the thought of his first love, now hopeless, was 


already partially eclipsed by the radiant image of 
his new star; Baptist stood undecided for an in- 
stant whether he should obey the master of the 
house, thanking him for his good cheer, or break 
the fiddle about his ears. <A visit to the cellar, to 


_ which the host sagaciously invited him, gave him 
'time to recover his temper; and, thanks to 4 


copious draught that prepared him for the journey, 
the inward strife that had arisen between the two 
spirits that contend for mastery in the human 
breast, terminated in the victory of the good angel. 
During this absence of the life and soul of the 


| party, the greater number of the guests disap- 


peared: and Anna, urged by her companions 
withdraw, and persuaded, as were the rest, that 
Baptist would not come back, sadly set out on her 
way home. 

Returning to the room, and finding it deserted 
by her who alone had filled it, to his eyes, Baptist 
wished his host good-night. Hardness of heart ® 
not the vice of the truly happy. The bridegroom 
accompanied him a few steps beyond the t 
and laughingly told him, in a key sufficiently 
to ensure his being overheard by his wife, that the 
beauteous Anna, the flower and envy of the nigh 
was the best tender of flocks in the district ; that 
she had a good fortune; excellent hands for the 
spindle, and a voice for singing that charmed 
who heard her; that he therefore advised him ¥ 
cultivate the good graces of the mother, for that he 
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gall knew the girl would think herself fortunate to | casement, and breath suspended, he interrogates 
ve able to warble her youth away with such an | the silence of the sleeping house, some audible 


yccompaniment : 
Oh, life of my life ! 
Who can show me your fellow 
At fiddle or fife 
On the mountain Estrella ? 


And with this he bade him farewell ; but not | 
tefore he had further explained, what Baptist had 
siready known above two hours, that the house 
was situate at the top of a winding steep, between | 
hills; that by day two great oak trees, standing | 
close together on the right of the road, would show | 
that he was near the place, and that at night he | 
would be led to it by the bleating of numerous | 
roats folded in the pen, so that there could be no | 
risk of going astray among those wilds. The 
night was still dark. Baptist at first, though his 
mind was all abroad, took the melancholy road 
that ledto hishome. But what was he to do there ? | 
Sleep? who ever slept on the first night of a new | 
love-fever ?—'l'o lie awake and sigh? that is better | 
and more poetically done on the open stage of | 
nature. ‘Jo transcribe from the tablets of his 
heart an account of his sensations and wislies in 
a letter? Anna probably cannot read ; and he | 
himself, satisfied with his talent as a musical | 
artist, never felt any ambition to accumulate 
knowledge. Baptist does not know how to write. | 
All such of my readers as have passed through 
the paradise of youth will readily divine, without 
my telling them, whither the steps of Baptist led 
him against the bent of his wiser intention. As 
full of wine and passion as an elegy of Propertius, 
with his fiddle under his arm, and his Anna in his 
heart,and with as good speed as the obscurity of the 
hour, and the ruggedness and strangeness of the 
way permit, there he goes, entreating the solitude 
to favour his blind search of the temple of his di- 
vinity, and already, in spirit, making the tour of 
those walls which he fancies he discovers in every 
white stone that he discerns before him. 

And what a wretched gratification is he seeking ! 
He will not see her ; no, he will not hear her voice. 
At such an untimely season of the night, he will 
noteven, through some compassionate crack in the 
door, have his eyes fascinated by the flickering 
gleam of a lamp lighted by that very hand which 
lately trembled in his own. She. herself will 
not know to-morrow that he has been keeping 
watch near her, and surrounding her dreams with 
- love, No sign will remain to reveal to her the 
“evotion with which he will have been kissing, as | 
* pilgrim kisses a reliquiary, the insensible walls | 
that enclose the talisman of his existence! When 
the shall arise and go forth with Aurora, placid 
and rosy like her, and, like her, hailed with de- 
lights by every thing that beholds her, not a vestige 
of his kisses will be left on the stones of her house, 
onthe threshold of her door; not one of all the | 
“ghs that night shall have gathered in its lap will | 
be felt with the morning breezes, as they sigh | 
a ——_ No; but he will have enjoyed, 
of flies. a ie of careful vigil, whole ages 
reality ms A t is even possible, that something of | 
ns 1ay be mingled with his delicious reveries : 
* May chance, that, while with ear applied toa 








| where so tender a greeting invites him. 


| sound, some word addressed by the daughter to 


her mother, some rustling of a mattrass, stuffed 
with the straw of Indian corn, will aid his 
fancy to picture the interior of that Eden, and 
to perceive, as it were, through his ears, the 
position, the attitude, the expression, the thoughts 
of the most beautiful of slumberers. He will, 
at least, hear the bleatings of her goats hard by ; 
and, if the stars be not utterly hostile to his 
hopes, he may, in the morning, hiding himself 
where he cannot be discovered, watch her as she 
passes with her flock, blithely treading the dew in 
her little slippers of orange-tree wood, her distaff 
stuck in her girdle, a shade of soft anxiety setting 
off the sweetest smile that ever dawned from under 
the broad flap of a large black hat ; and, perhaps, 
he might hear that chant of the mountain, and 
now, more than ever, the song for Aim, seut forth 
to the echoes by the most bewitching voice of the 
Beira-alta,— 
Oh, life of my life! 
Who can show me your fellow 


At fiddle or fife 
On the mountain Estrella? 


As these fancies thickened upon him, Baptist, 
who was absolutely carried away with them, and 
was every moment quickening his pace, less atten- 
tive to the road than to the stars, with which true 
lovers have always an indefinable sympathy, suf- 
fered himself to be hurried on, he hardly knew 
whither, till he suddenly remembered what none 
but a lover would have forgotten for a moment, 
that he ought to examine, by the notices which he 
had been warned to take heed of, whether he was 
on his right course or not. Ile stopped, he doubted, 
he was about to turn back, when lo! he observed, 
on the side of the path, certain trees, which 
might very possibly be the two oak-trees: he flies 
towards them ; they are the very same ; and that 
is the exact site—a site as familiar to him, now 
that he views it for the first time, as if he had been 
born there. He accelerates his speed —his heart 
leaps as if it wished to get there before him—the 
sandy and barren soil of the steep seems to him a 
gentle declivity, matted with rose-leaves ; and, to 
crown his success, he hears the bleat of a lamb 
close by: he who hears the lamb cannot be far off 
from the shepherdess. He rushes towards the spot 
He already 
discovers the withies of the fold—he almost touches 
them. All at once the ground gives way under him, 
and he finds himself at the bottom of a pitfall. 


_Astounded with the shock, though he had lighted 
_on his feet, with his fiddle safe under his arm, he 


at first imagined that some evil witch had laid this 
wicked trap for him ; and he now called to mind 
that an old woman at the wedding had very con- 
stantly eyed him with an expression of counte- 
nance of no good augury:—but after his first 
confusion was a little allayed, he perceived that 
he was in one of those deep holes which it is the 
custom to excavate on the mountain to catch 
wolves. These holes are made wider at bottom 
than at top, so as to make it impossible for the 
prisoner to escape ; the mouth is lightly covered 
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with a few slender boughs, which, yielding to the 
pressure of any weight, let it fall through, and, 
being elastic, resume their deceitful appearance : 
as a lure to the beast of prey at night, it is usual 
to place behind this masked abyss, and within a 
strong fence of hurdles, a kid or a lamb, whose 
cries for the dam entice its enemy to certain de- 
struction. The hopelessness of evasion from such 
a den, for the rest of the night, was evident to 
poor Baptist. He tried to accommodate himself 


to his situation. He had not room to console him- | 
self as men incarcerated are wont to do, by pacing | 
to and fro to give life to his imprecations. He | 
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fiddler. The centrifugal charm of his Violin g 
peared to have as much influence on Aurorg 8s on 
the wolf; keeping them both aloof. The 
ration which his fears had at first drawn, was new 
streaming down him from sheer fatigue. His 
before so laboriously exercised at the ball, was }.. 
ginning to fail him, when at last the gleams of 44, 
peered through the false trellis-work over his heaj. 
and soon afterwards, steps, voices, and laughter 





were distinguishable near the cavern. The ¢ 

herds who had laid the trap were coming to ge if 
they had caught any thing ; and, wondering at th 
strange subterranean music, they hastened towapis 


laid himself down in the pit to meditate on the | it with a thousand wild conjectures. Having mm 
abode of his love, which he had left above him in | moved the boughs that covered the mouth of the 


the land of the living. Nature makes but little 


| pit, they looked down, eager to learn what this 


difference between dreams and the visionary cogi- | extraordinary revel could be. Baptist fearing jp 


tations of lovers. 


lose, by one moment's intermission of his musie 


Baptist was now half-musing, half-sleeping, the safety he had won at so much cost, answered 


when he heard the treacherous roof of his den | 


them in chanted prose, fiddling all the while, and 


giving way again, and immediately afterwards | huddling two or three words into every note— 
down plumped some heavy substance. Hejumped | © Pit of terror—Night of horror—How J tremble !” 
up in consternation— Who is there /—no answer— | entreating to be quickly released, and intimating 


With hair on end, head dripping with cold sweat, | 


that he would tell them all about it presently. A 


and tongue tied with terror, he crouched hard | ladder was the first thing to be procured : one was 


against a side of the pit, and endeavoured with | 


eyes fixed in stupid amazement, to make out the 
companion of his misfortune :—and lo, a wolf, a 


great wolf, an immense wolf! He sees his eyes | 


glaring like lamps, and that ferocious light shows, 
or seems to show, two rows of perfectly white 


to disconcert, not only one fiddler, but a whole 
philharmonical society. Without defence, or means 
of flight, or chance of succour, and watching the 
steady and gradually imboldened attention with 
which his adversary measured him, he was 
attempting in his agony to shrink into the very 
earth that immured him, when an involuntary 
touch of one of the strings of his fiddle caused it to 
sound—the animal was startled and recoiled two 
steps, which he had at last slowly and with a 
long pause between each made towards the mu- 
sician. Baptist, therefore, suspecting that there 
may be some occult centrifugal virtue in the 
art of Orpheus, draws his fiddlestick with a tre- 
mulous hand across the bow. It is now the 
wolf's turn to shrink ; he cowers as if he would 
bury himself in the ground: the rage in his eyes 
is subdued, he turns away his head; he manifests 
his fears by a thousand signs. Baptist, gathering 
courage from his enemy’s cowardice, without 
farther preparatory tuning, flings him off a waltz, 
and, observing that the first effect of his instru- | 
ment is in no wise diminished, overpowers him 
with an inundation of notes, in tune and out of 
tune, enough to rive the entrails of the earth. 
It was a genuine scene, worthy of the opera in 
the Rua-dos-Condes. Minuets, gavottes, country- 
dances, waltzes, cotillons, jigs, and rigadoons, sue- 
ceeded one another without break or transition, 
and with a rapidity, a prodigality, that was mar- 
vellous: while now and then he wrenched his 
eyes off his crouching adversary to look up at the 
aperture for the glimpse of day, to which alone he 
could trust for his deliverance. But that night had 
sworn to last at least fifty hours for the poor 


immediately found in the nearest farm-house, the 
inmates of which, as anxious as their neighbours 
to gratify their curiosity, came running with the 
rest to witness such an unexampled sight, The 
pit was surrounded with people of both sexes, 


The ladder was hardly fixed, when Baptist clam- 
teeth, with the formidable tusks ; a sight sufficient | 


bered up as fast as he possibly could, without the 
use of his hands,—for he was still fiddling,—till 
he reached the top, more dead thanalive. Scarcely 
had he found himself amid kindly human faces, 
and in the light of one of the loveliest mornings 
that ever shone on the Estrella, when, laying down 
his fiddle to make the sign of the cross, he diseo- 
vered at his side—his own Anna. Hers was the 
ladder that had saved him ; hers the neighbouring 
farm-house ; and the soft scarlet kerchief of cotton 
that was instantly offered to him to wipe his fore- 
head, was taken from her own neck. 

He was conducted to her house, (it was possibly 
only because it was the nearest at hand,) and 
placed by the hearth, where mother and daughter 
vied with each other in making him comfortable, 
and, after serving him with a good breakfast, and 
giving him a thousand unequivocal proofs of their 
benevolence, they left him to take five or six hours 
of delicious repose on a well-filled and well- 
smoothed palliasse of Indian-corn straw. 

In less than three months after that breakfast, 
Baptist was the husband of Anna. The artist who 
had figured so brilliantly at other people’s wed- 
ding-parties performed prodigies at his own. The 
wolf, which Baptist and Anna would not suffer # 
be destroyed, was carefully secured ; and, being 
a tameable age at the time of his capture, is now § 
part of the family, and is kept in better condition 
than ever wolf was kept before. The friendly 
evening gatherings at this farm-house are 
brated in the district ; and all the neighbours hope 
and trust that the harmony which reigns 
will never be interrupted—that, in the mutual 
tion of husband and wife, and of mother and 9 
in-law, the fiddle will never be out of tune. 
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To appreciate and thoroughly relish this very 
dever novel, the reader would require to be as 
well versed in the history of the period to which 
+ refers as Mr. Frank Ranelagh himself ; for such 
‘s the name which the anonymous author chooses 
tp assume. He would also require to be equally 
convinced that the scenes and characters deli- 
nested—the court and courtiers of George I.— 
jeserve to be pictured at any considerable length. | 
There have been many worse periods of national 
history than the era of the first two princes of the 
House of Brunswick; but from the reign of 
Alfred to that of Victoria, England has witnessed | 
no such gross, ignoble, and bear-garden Court as 
that of the First George. But a jewel, damaged | 
with laws and worthless in itself, may nevertheless | 
be valuable for its brilliant settings; and on this 
principle we appreciate the court of the coarsest of 
German princes, and the spirited delineation of it 
here presented tous. he brilliant age of the wits 
of Queen Anne had not quite passed away. Pope, 
Swift, and Addison were the friends and contem- 
poraries of Chesterfield, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, and “Molly Lepel,” the Maid of 
Honour and the fair heroine of this romance. 
Indeed, it is hardly correct to term that a ro- 
mance, which, so far as surfaces are concerned, 
is as faithful and graphic a picture of the 
court, the higher ranks of society, and the literary 
and political celebrities of the period, as the most 
diligent and penetrating reader of history, pri- 
vate memoirs, and incidental documents which 
elucidate the reign of George I. could now fur- 





| and the toilet. 





nish. Nor are these chronicles, though less matter 
of fact, either less substantially true or truthlike | 
for the brilliant colouring and airy graces with | 
which a skilful artist has relieved or embellished 

them. The various historical personages are | 
accurately conceived and described, with, perhaps, | 
the exception of the heroine, who, having been the | 
pet of the whole court, as well as of the wits, and 


the “toast of the town,” while she lived, may | 


without much harm have some excess of partiality 
shown to her memory by her historiographer. So 
little is known of the Brigadier-General, the 
father of “ dear Lepel,” that, like his domestics, he 
is as wax in the hands of the artist, to be moulded 
into any form he pleases. And a very fantastic 
and amusing personage the brave Brigadier- 
General Lepel, the ancient beau or dandy of a 
hundred years since, is made, though not out of 
keeping with his age. 





The Brigadier-General, who had been very 


ndsome, was a remarkably vain man. | 


He was vain of his military rank ; he was vain of his 
petares, china, and plate; he was very vain of his per- 
‘a; but more than all, was he vain of one fair daughter, 

attractions might have excused a much greater 
of vanity than that with which she was regarded 
by her doating parent, 


a 








* Three volumes post octavo, London: Colburn, 
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This beautiful daughter, at the age of fifteen, 
had just been summoned from the fashionable 
seminary of Mrs. Penelope Stiffandstern, at New- 
ington Butts, to preside in her widowed father’s 
house of Petersham Manor. And never was 
heroine of romance more radiantly lovely, or more 
fascinating and prepossessing than Mary Lepel. 
She was also among the most accomplished young 
gentlewomen of her age. That is,— 

She could sit up in her chair in the most complete 
independence of support from the back ; she could carve 
at table fish, flesh, and fowl, with equal dexterity and 
elegance. She could dance a minuet with a grace alto- 


| gether unrivalled ; and ride a horse to the admiration 
| of all the Nimrods of her acquaintance. 


She was tho- 


roughly conversant with household economy, and had 


had a careful training in potting and preserving, baking 
and brewing, clear-starching, and all the fine arts in 
connexion with the kitchen, the store-room, the dairy, 
She spoke a little French, could play 
on the lute and harpsichord, and sing a pastoral ballad ; 
and had learned as much history, astronomy, geography, 
and the use of the globes, as she would find no difficulty 
in forgetting when matters in which she should be more 
deeply interested came before her attention. 

As for needle-work, there were in her chamber cer- 
tain specimens in black frames that displayed her skill 
most prominently. . es 

In her store of useful knowledge we may name at 
least a dozen washes for the complexion, aa incompar- 
able salve for chapped hands, and an unrivalled poma- 
tum for the hair. But Mary Lepel had managed to 
acquire Other resources, for which she was very little 
indebted to her careful teachers. 

This was an extraordinary appetite for romance, 
which made her give her days and nights to the 
voluminous fictions of Calprenede and Scudery, 
and select “ Prince Oroondates” as her beau-ideal 
of a lover. This extravagant love of romance 
leads the Maid of Honour of the vulgar court of 
George I, into as many ridiculous adventures as 
Lydia Languish or Mr Barrett’s * Heroine.” 

Like the other warriors of his time, General 
Lepel had been a courtier, and it was his darling 
ambition that his beautiful daughter should also 
make a figure at court. He expounded his views 
for her advancement to Madam Lepel, as he styled 
the young girl, in a very characteristic scene and 
manner, and informed her that he had obtained 
for her the patronage of his friend, the “ Great 
Duchess of Marlborough,” whom the court scandal 
of the past reign had represented as partial to the 
handsome young Brigadier. Before the conver. 
sation was ended, the “Great Sarah” herself 
was announced, now stone-deaf, half-blind, cap- 
tious, crabbed, but insolent and domineering as 
ever. Poor Madam Lepel was called upon to 
rehearse her various accomplishments, and never 
had she performed so ill. She was told by her 
patroness that she danced like a polar bear, and 
that her voice was like a bee ina bottle. It was, 
however, allowed that she was good-looking. 

“ There is much for her to learn,” said the Duchess. 
“She is very young, Brigadier, very young, and cer- 
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tainly very good-looking; in the latter respect she is a | came involved in different absurd scrapes, befor 


true Lepel.” —oh, horror to her romantic notions !—ghe ¢ 


The Brigadier bowed his best bow, and paid one of | d . : 
his most irresistible compliments. herself one morning, after ascending the 


“As I am now living so very near you,” added her /adder, in the arms of genteel James, the my ste. 
Grace, condescendingly, “ I may perhaps find an oppor- | rious new footman. Imagination had played he 
tunity of calling here occasionally to give Madam Lepel | q sorry trick ; and what would she do jf this 
a few hints, which may be valuable to her. With | ,iyenture came to the ears of the « Cont 


these, I have no doubt in a short time she will be able | <<?” -F , - . 
to make such a figure at court as must satisfy her best | Duchess ¢ From this affair she was rescuej by 


friends.” the ready wit and happy audacity of her gj 
In the servants’ hall of Petersham Manor, the | schoolfellow and sworn friend, Mary Belley 
assembled domestics discussed with great freedom another of the future Maids of Honour, who, jg 
the manners of the Court, the character of the | France, had become completely Frenchified jg 
King, and the prospects of their young mistress at | dress and manners, and who, though despising th. 
St. James’s. “It is,” said the outspoken John | English awkwardness of Mary Jepel, yet loved, 
Coachman, who had once been second coachman at | and tried, as she thought, to improve her, 
Blenheim, _ We must leave the reader to find out who the 
“ A shame and a disgrace for a young innocent crea- | ornament of a Court which comprehended the jp. 
ture like such as our sweet young Madam Lepel to be | famous Wharton, the profligate Buckingham, anj 
seen at such a place. I remember the time, when good | the elegant Philip Dormer, afterwards the celebra:. 


Queen Anne was alive, when quality-folks showed a | i : 
proper respect for their own reputations, and were sure | ed Earl of Chesterfield, really was, and what way 


of having good servants to wait on them; but now there , the nature of the mission which led him to per. 
ain’t one in ten of tip-top masters and missises, as any | sonate a footman: so, passing over the King in 
honest servant as knows the value of his character, would | jis cabinet scolding Sir Robert Walpole, we come 


demean himself by looking after.” ‘ ‘ ; 8 
“IT saw the Hanoverian King almost as soon as he at once to the chamber of the heir-apparent— 


came ever, Mister Butler; I don’t like to say any thing A very handsome chamber with rich cornices and 
likely to be twisted into treason—and these are ticklish | mouldings, superb hangings, rare pictures, costly fursi- 
times when an honest coachman ain’t no safer than a | ture, and most valuable decorations of every description 
lord—but had his Hanoverian Majesty come to me to | suitable to a prince’s dressing-room. 
be my deputy in driving the Brigadier’s carriage, on the The same negligence and want of taste was, however, 
first look at him, I should have said he was hardly fit to | quite as visible here as in the apartment of the King. 
be trusted with the washing of the wheels.” It was encumbered with all sorts of incongruous things; 
The butler was too prudent to make any comment on | -—hunting-whips, fowling-pieces, swords, pistols, fishing- 
such a dangerous subject as their unpopular sovereign; | rods, walking-sticks, mirrors, pipes, snutt-boxes, books, 
but as his associate took a draught, his silence passed | fiddles, flutes, pomade jars, and bottles of strong waters, 
unobserved. seemed mixed up with various articles of dress ; stock- 
“ But looks mustn’t always be trusted,” said John, as ings, shoes, boots, breeches, coats, hats, in almost 
though he thought he had said too much. “I dare say | endless number and variety, placed on chairs, tables, 
aun honest cheerful face ain’t so necessary to a king asit cabinets, and, in fact, wherever room could be found 
is to a coachman; so I don’t pretend to blame King | for them. 
George on account of his want of handsomeness. His At a small] gilt table, near one of the windows, there 
appearance might do very well for a throne, howeverill sat a young man rather short of stature, and somewhs 
it would become a coach-box ; and I don’t doubt at all | pinched in features. The expression of his countenance 
that a good shilling would go for twelve-pence, though would have been repulsive, had not a sense of good 
the King’s head on it was as ugly as sin.” . . . humour, mixed with animal enjoyment, visible in the 
“ But, Mister Butler, what aggravates this, is the lower part of his face, redeemed, in a slight degree, the 
queer cattle as the Elector of Hanover thought proper narrow forehead and unintelligent eyes that made bis 
to bring over with him. There wasn’t one of them that ordinary look so very ordinary. . . ... 
looked respectable enough to be harnessed with a cos- It deserves to be known that the Prince, though 
termonger’s donkey.” much more amiable character than his father, wa 
“ Biess my heart, John, you don’t say so! But what scarcely less obstinate or less opinionative. He hsé 
have you seen of the men and women ?” sufficient sagacity to see that the King was despised by 
“ Seen !— I’ve seen enough to make my hair stand on his people, and his filial love was far from being sufi- 
end,” exclaimed John, quite forgetting the very evident ciently strong to prevent his endeavouring to take ad- 
fact, that his bald head was protected by an artificial vantage of it. > oe « ; 
covering. “ First of all there wasthe women. I’m not One of the worst features in the Prince’s dispositi# 
very squeamish myself; have known of some queer was the little attention he cared to bestow upon te 
yoings on in families; and remember even as far back as seventh commandment ; but unfortunately this was 
the gay doings of our merry monarch, Charles I1., who vice so common among the princes and nobles of Earope, 
played old Harry amongst the women. But then, as I that, under the name of gallantry, it was louked up 
have heard from them as was eye-witnesses, King as an accomplishment worthy of being classed 
Charles had some sort of excuse for being fond of them, the fine arts. Even in this, something redeeming 
for there wasn’t one of the whole team, but what was be found: he was too clumsy a seducer to be very 
the prettiest piece of flesh that eye ever looked upon; dangerous, and too good-natured to allow of any of thow 
perfect in all her paces, young, full of blood, and in first- | infamous schemes for the destruction of virtue 
rate condition. But the /frows, as they call them, who were so common at the period. 
stabled themselves in King George’s palace, after he | He was listening, evidently greatly amused st the 
got the crown, were, of all the animals I ever beheld, narrative of his handsome and well-dressed 
the most worthless, ugly, ill-shaped, worn-out, ill- | of the bedchamber, who was making the Prince 
conditioned screws, that ever were sent to the knackers.” | quainted with his adventures at Petersham Manor. 


The Brigadier-General’s daughter, whose heart —_ “ And so this Lepel is bootiful ; eh, Dormer “= 
was a complete storehouse of romance, and whose - — a go ech weg mere ; th his fates 
ancy identif e anon y the way, he contrasted favourably wi 
a ery ber 1 bY ond all ; mee fas 7 who would not take the trouble to learn @ word © 
eroines, Whom sue jonged to imitate in the 4), language of the people he had been called upos 


strangeness and mystery of their adventures, be- govern, 
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. vitals, your royal highness,” exclaimed 
. oe BY voniee exuleny, “ ] have seen nothing so 
ee fresh, and so extremely lovely, in all my 
= may I perish if her very look is not poetry.” 

We ies I like boetry mineself, vid blenty of bas- 


! 
sa bad bathos, and all de oder tings you read in der 


poetry Mr. Bope.” 
“ Mr. Pope never wrote any thing so beautiful 
as a smile from Mary Lepel. I vow it is 





a inting either.” 

try or pain . 
My wed bainting ! but I will shudge for mineself ; 
] will see Madame Lepel vid mine own eyes. Is she 


more bootiful as Mrs. Howard ?” 
“There is no comparison, your royal highness, strike | 


”? 
me dumb. , 
# No gombarison, you zay ! Dat is all vat you call 


vndge. Der Howard is der most agribble vomans as I 
we in England. Has she such goot gomblexions as der | 
Howard! has she such goot veatures!? has she such 
exzellent brobortions !”’ 

“ May I perish if Mary Lepel’s complexion is not an 
exquisite, an incomparable combination of lilies and 
roses. Her features are redolent of youth and inno- 
cence ; and her proportions are such as can only be rival- 
led by the master-pieces of Grecian art. Stab my vitals!” 

“ Den she must be a Veenix !” 

® She isa Phenix undoubtedly, your royal highness.” 

“ Veil, I vill see her vid mine own eyes: but does she 
not abbear mosh too young looking, tink you, for to 
take her blace vid de oder vemales as shall attend my 
vife!” 

“] cannot but consider such a position exactly suited 
toher. Positively the very thing !” 

“| vas tinking how vonderful her booty must abbear 
ven she gome to court to be blaced peside dat bair of 
dam antiderluvian grockodiles der Schulenburg and der 
Kielmansegge.”’ 

At this droll reference to his father’s mistresses the 
Prince laughed very heartily, and, of course, his gentle- 
man of the bedchamber not less so. 

“ But vat you say of der Bellenden ?” inquired his 
royal highness. 

Philip Dormer had suffered considerably from coming 

in contact with this young lady ; but he harboured no 
malice. He gave a faithful description of her personal | 
attractions, her extreme vivacity, her lively conver- 
sation, her graceful deportment, and her numerous ac- 
complishments. 
_“ Dis is von greater Veenix dan de oder,” observed 
the Prince at the conclusion. “ Your desgription make | 
my mout water. But I vill zee her vid mine own eyes. 
Dere most be vat you call vudge in al] dese vine von- 
cerful tings you say of dese two young beobles.” 

“ If there is a word of fudge, your royal highness, may 
| perish!” replied his gentleman of the bedchamber, 
warcely attempting to conceal a smile. “ I doubt I do 
the young ladies justice. ’Pon my life, they are vastly | 
handsome. I vow and protest, in the name of Venus 
and all the Graces, you might search throughout Eng- 
‘and and not find two more lovely creatures.” 

“Inteed !” cried the Prince, with a look of much 
anes. “ Do you pretend to zay, dat dey shall be more | 
“andsome den my fader’s bair of dam antiderluvian | 
grockodiles, der Schulenburg and der Kielmansegge !” | 

Oh! | would not dare to compare them with such 
comparable beauties ; stab my vitals!” said Philip 

: €r, joining in his royal master’s ready mirth. 
ons a dag have not told me noting of Madam Howe, | 
mcg a de Meadows ! ’ observed the Prince. “ Who | 

— ps dere is more Veenixes !” 
po vee royal highness shall determine,” replied his 
Geneet oe I made my way to Isleworgh, where 
as fete +y resides, and watching my opportunity, 
lla > ¢ house in the disguise of a poor soldier 

ed in Marlborough’s wars. The young lady 

rd | was in the kitchen, and sent for me; and her 

father and mother being ; ‘7 

knew, she took ing gone to town, as I very well 

he hon upon herself the duties of mistress of 

eat *e. She was careful I should have plenty to 
aad drink, and j 

’ encouraged me to relate my his- 
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tory ; and a pretty history I made of it. Stab my 
vitals ! if I did not prove myself as fine a soldier as ever 
drew sword, it was no fault of mine. The young lady 


| was mighty free with her tongue, and appeared anxious 


to make me feel perfectly at home.” 

“ Dat is all ver goot, Dormer ; but vas she as bootivul 
as some beobles have said !” inquired the heir-apparent. 

“1 will describe her; and I can do so with some 
minuteness, as I regarded her with particular atten- 
tion,” said his informant. 

“ Vat an apominable zly rogue! Dere vas not no 
need vor you to be so bartiklar. But tell me how booti- 
vul she vas.” 

“1 found Sophy Howe possessed of a commanding 
figure, with finely shaped shoulders and bust, and mon- 
strous pretty hands and feet. May I perish, if in shape 


| she looked not a perfect Juno; but her face was that 


of a Venus, and a most seducing Venus too! Stab my 


vitals ! I never saw such full dark eyes, or so rich a 


complexion ; and the mouth was so ripe, so rosy, and so 
voluptuous.” 

“ Mein Got, vas dere ever such bainter of a bretty 
voman’s bortrait ! I shall be in love vid her bevore | 
see her. I shall lose mine avections to dis sharming 
desgription. I shall be ravish vid de mere talk of her 
ribe rosy mout. But is dis exquist young greeture von 
dat shall veel de bowerful bassion of love in her bretty 
liddle heart ?” 

* I vow her beauty is of that character which breathes 
of passion in every feature. ler glance is thrilling ; 
her smile melts the very soul.” 

“ Ah, you zly rogue! I tink your soul been melting 
till, as beoble say, dere is all der vat in der vire.” 

The Prince laughed at his own joke, and his atten- 
dant, though disclaiming being enamoured of Madam 
Howe, joined cheerfully in his Prince’s good humour. 

“Is she more bretty as de Montacu! She is vat I 
call most agribble, most sharming, most vascinatin’ of 
all der bretty vomans dat come to my vife.” 

“ Lady Wortley Montagu positively possesses many 
and great attractions ; but I protest to you the beauty 
of Sophy Howe is far more seductive.” 

“(jo on vid your story, mine vriend.” 

“ T took my departure as soon as I had completed my 
observations ; and carried with me her good wishes, 
und some sterling evidence of the young lady's gene- 
rosity. After inquiring my name, she said, at parting, 
‘ Farewell, Tobias Bastion, 1 am sorry the General is 
not at home, for he would have rewarded an old fellow- 
soldier handsomely ; but the next time you come by, I 
hope you will be more fortunate.’ "Egad, I considered 
Tobias Bastion to have been sufficiently fortunate in 
having escaped the lynx-eye of the General; but I 
merely made my acknowledgments, and went my way.” 

“ Berhaps you vos not mush to plame. But vat did 
you do ven you vent to de oder young vomans [” 

“ | had great difficulty in getting admission to Madam 
Meadows. She was living with an old maiden aunt at 
Twickenham, and their notions were so mighty rigid, 


| that the appearance of a man in their cottage would 
have caused not less commotion than an earthquake. 


But when I have a duty to perform to my prince, if I 
7? 


pay any heed to minor obstacles, strike me dumb ! 
“ Dere is noting so goot and so brober as your devo- 


tion. Iam mosh beholden to you. But broceed.” 


We cannot go farther. It is enough that the 
beautiful Mary Lepel and her three school-fellows, 
so favourably reported on by the obliging and ac- 
complished gentleman of the bed-chamber, Philip 
Dormer, were in due time appointed maids of hon- 
our to Caroline, Princess of Wales, 

The characters of this Princess, and of the prin- 
cipal persons of her court, are cleverly and skil- 
fully sketched. Among them, we have the favou- 
rite of the Prince, “good Mrs. Howard,” after- 
wards Countess of Suffolk, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, Lord Peterborough, and many others, 
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The four maids of honour form a charming group ; 
and at a dinner given by the Brigadier-General in 
honour of his daughter's birthday, the most dis- 
tinguished persons of the age, whether in the 
church, the cabinet, or among the nobility, men 
and women, are placed before us, each performing 
his or her part. 

In a promenade made next morning in Ham 
Walk by the young beauties, more of the celebrities 
of the time are seen; but we must first have a 
glimpse of their inimitable dresses, and the toilet 
of the old beau who escorted them :— 


The Brigadier, whose toilet was always carefully | 
made, considered that his publicly appearing with four | 
such charming young creatures as he was about to. 


escort, demanded more than ordinary attention in his 
dress, and he oceupied an additional half hour in his 
preparations. At last the old beau appeared before his 
impatient companions, in a new wig—a fawn-coloured 


velvet coat, descending to his knees, laced with gold, | 


with splendid ruffles at the end of its immense cuffs; it 
was buttoned only a little way up the breast so as to 


disclose the fineness of the cambric frill that covered his | 


shirt. His breeches were also of velvet; and he wore 
the usual high shoes, with fine stockings beautifully 
worked up the leg. In one hand he carried a clouded 
cane; he held a three-cornered cocked hat under his 
arm, and the handle of his sword projected from the 
side of his coat, the end of the scabbard appearing a 
little below the left knee. 


The ladies were already prepared. His daughter 


wore a scarlet cardinal, in the hood of which her beau- , 


tiful and very youthful face looked inexpressibly inte- 
resting. Below the cardinal she had put on a mode- 
rately hooped petticoat, of a recent fashion, called an 
allejah petticoat, striped with green, gold, and white. 

Mary Bellenden came forth in a head of fine looped 


lace, fresh from Paris, with a scarlet and gold atlas pet- | 
ticoat edged with silver, having anextensive hoop. Her | 


stomacher was laced in front. 
trimmed with lace. 


She wore a small apron 
Two or three patches in the last 


Parisian fashion appeared upon her face; and a fine | 


cambric handkerchief was held in her white hand. 
Sophy Howe wore a Flanders laced hood with a blue 


and silver silk gown and petticoat; and Fanny Mea- | 


dows a white beaver hat, faced with pink silk and trim- 
med with gold, with a flowered silk gownand petticoat. 


They all wore the ordinary walking shoes and stockings; | 


but not one thought it necessary to take a mask—very 


judiciously imagining that if she wished to be recog- | 


nised, she must appear without such a customary addi- 
tion to a lady’s walking dress. 

In this manner they left Petersham manor, and, tak- 
ing the road to Ham, were, in a few minutes, proceeding 
down a narrow lane, leading to a large mansion, a short 
distance to which an avenue of lofty trees shaded a de- 
lightful verdant promenade, known to all the fashionable 
world at this period. The Brigadier walked between 
Sophy Howe and Fanny Meadows,....... 

Before they had entered upon the walk, they had 


passed several groups of ladies and gentlemen going and | 


returning. As they approached their destination, these 


parties increased, some being attended by sedan chairs, | 
many of which were in requisition for the use of such as , 


preferred being carried. 

At last they came upon a crowd of well-dressed per- 
sons of both sexes, slowly parading up and down the 
walk; some stopping to exchange courtesies with their 


friends, and get rid of their budget of gossip, scandal, | 


politics, or whatever they chose to converse about. A 


few ladies wore masks; many wore patches; others car- | 


ried their masks in their hands, and all were gazing, 
and criticising, and coquetting with extraordinary in- 
dustry. Some wore hats, some hoods, some “ heads;’ 
and their dresses were made of the most costly mate- 
rials, and from the variety of colour and richness of 
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The gentlemen wore three-cornered hats, seven) 
handsomely edged. They seemed as often carried under 


the arm as on the head. 


__ Among the promenaders are the depraved an 
_ detestable Buckingham, the Duchess of Cley 
/once the powerful and profligate royal mj 
/now remarkable for nothing but wrinkles 
audacity. Afterwards, Mary Bellenden point, 
_out to her friend Bolingbroke, Pope, Swift, Way. 
burton, Addison, and Gay. But they pass lik, 
shadows, and the group which follows is, perhaps, 
'more easily delineated than these celebrate 
personages. Mary Bellenden exclaimed to he 
friend :— 


“ Oh, ma mignonne, observe that bold, dashing-looki 
young man, in the velvet coat trimmed with silver ; his 
countenance wearing that decided devil-may-care ey. 
pression which can only belong to such restless, riotog: 
spirits. He is making up to Lord Bolingbroke, deter. 
mined to notice him in the most public manner, because 
| he sees every body else afraid to go too near him. That 
_is the notorious Philip, Duke of Wharton; a man of 
_many follies, some crimes, and perhaps a few, a very 
| few, good qualities. But he is as wild as an unbrokes 
_colt—a dear, tormenting devil, who is ever being en. 
gaged in the maddest extravagancies that ever dis 

tinguished an inmate of Bedlam.” 
| As the young Duke looked handsome, and was net 
-_ill-made, the Brigadier’s daughter thought it a thousand 
| pities he should possess so bad acharacter. But a great 
deal of this she had known before, as his outrages 
_ against public order and public decency, had established 
_ for him an unenviable reputation. 
“ Parbleu ! this is strange!” exclaimed the young 
_ beauty loud enough to be heard by such of the company 
as were passing, “ I scarcely expected to meet his Grace 
BME” 2 4% se 

“ Ma foi, here come some of our pleasant associates of 
yesterday. There is the intellectual and well-bred 
Duke of Ormond, with Mr. Wortley Montagu and Lady 
Mary. Bon Dieu, how she is flirting with the Duke! 
Odious woman! her conduct is really getting too bad. 
She monopolizes all the handsomest and best bred men 
_she meets with; and she dresses so vastly well. Bill 


| s'est donnée de belles robes.” 

The two parties met, and accosted each other with 
well-bred civility——Lady Wortley Montagu seeming 
particularly delighted at the meeting. The Duke of 
Ormond did not seem, but was delighted. He had sees 
the beauties in full dress, but in morning dress he 
thought them still more bewitching. He paid his com- 
pliments with the refinement of a scholar and the ea 
of a gentleman. 


The four beauties, animated by the compliments 
of Ormond, played their respective parts admi- 


_rably :— 


Lord Bellenden’s daughter displayed all the t 
sources of her Parisian education to fascinate him in 
some kind of declaration of his sentiments towards bet; 
Sophy Howe exhibited her dashing spirit in 3 manae 
that seemed intended to take him by storm; Fauay 
Meadows was more distant and reserved than ev. 
_ She wore a sort of touch-me-not look, possibly in 
‘to excite the Duke of Ormond by the difficulties of 
enterprise. Mary Lepel could not help feeling 
some apprehension. She was pale and red by turns; 
truth, she was not a little bewildered by her own 
nation. 


| Mary Bellenden afterwards pointed out the 
Fnenwsy Duchess of Bolton, the Polly of the 


Beggar's Opera, lately raised to her present Sa 


| Her Grace is somewhat caricatured, when 


' 
| 


material, gave to the scene a remarkably picturesque | made to come on, exclaiming— 


effect. 


“The top of the morning to you, my darlings its 
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sased 1 am to see you, Brigadier, in company with | honour, to the number of whose admirers are 
these 


ilegant eraythurs ; no game-cock ever held his | 
so proud in the midst of his hens, as you hold | 
oe this blessed day—small blame to you. Were I 
let alone a Gin’ral, attending upon so many 
fal angels, it’s myself that would hardly find a 
‘» enough to hold me.” 
yay er A laughed good humouredly, and her 
siends joined in her mirth with equal heartiness. “ I 
was telling my Lord Berkeley here,” she continued, 
‘oe to her companions, “that Ham Walk isn’t the | 
: indeed, and on my honour, it’s a | 
‘@orent spot entirely. May be it’s the company’s | 
rsa foe divil a Christian soul I see of ’em but seems 
straggling to look as ugly as Old Nick, out of compli- 
nent, | hear, to some persons at court, who, it has been | 
said, have taken out a patent for frightening the crows.” 
a : _, The Duchess of Bolton laughingly passed on 
with the Earl of Berkeley. 

A stir was observed among the well-dressed | 
crowd, Gentlemen were taking off their hats and | 
bowing, and the ladies making way for the home- 
ly-looking heir apparent, in his snuff-coloured 
coat, and the distinguished gentlemen in rich court | 
jresses who attended him. The Brigadier-General 
performed his grandest genuflexion, and was about | 
to back to the side of the walk to allow the Prince | 


to pass :-— | 

But it was evident his Royal Highness had no such | 
intention. Instead of passing the old gentleman and 
his fair companions as he had passed all the other | 
groups, that had treated him with equal respect, as soon | 
as the Prince arrived close to the little party, he showed | 


i 





j 
| 


uo disposition for moving. 

“Ah, mine goot vriend Prigadier,” he exclaimed, his 
honest, though somewhat homely face lighting up with 
exultation, as if he was meeting the best friend man 
ever knew ; “ J am petter bleased to zee you dan I can | 
exbress. And how is all your plooming vamily, mine 
got vriend! Dese young ladies is your taughters eh, | 
Prigadier !”’ 

“No, please your Royal Highness,” commenced that 
courtly officer, still bowing to his interrogator. 

“No, dese young ladies is not your taughters! den 
whose sharming taughters you call dem, mine vriend ?” 
And the Prince gazed from one to the other in unfeigned 
astonishment at their extraordinary beauty. 

“Please your Royal Highness,” again commenced the 
Brigadier,“ 1 have but one daughter.” 

-“ You have but von sharming taughter, eh, Prigadier,! 

Vel! 1 am zurprize you shall have no more dan von. 
Sat vich von is dat, mine vriend; for dey is all so pooti- 
‘al, it is imbossible to shudge vich von it shall be.” 

* Please your Royal Highness, here is my daughter,” 
and the blushing modest Mary Lepel stood before the 
“ninee in all her pure and innocent beauty. The effect | 
eemed to be magical. 

The Brigadier was ordered to bring his daughter | 
© court ; and the old beau was delighted. | 

“Mein Got !” exclaimed the Prince, when he had got | 
wut of hearing of his new acquaintances, “every von is a 
yeenix and noting else but a veenix; but as for der | 
pny sl taughter, ven I look at her she made me 

48 Innocent as von littel shild. Ha,” he added with | 

* chuckle of infinite satisfaction, aside to his nearest | 
“mpanion, who was the gay and handsome Philip Dor- 
re Tam imbatient for her to abbear at court; for 
oe dam antiderluvian grockodiles vill be ready to | 
demselves as soon as dey shall catch zight of her.” 

At court, the ugly mistresses of the king become 
‘“alous of the beautiful maids of honour attached 
to the rival court of the heir-apparent. And then 
we have & state ball at St. James’s, concerts and 
1 aleaaearas given by the learned Princess, fiir- 
“ons and tea-drinkings among the maids of 
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added “ Handsome Hervey,” and Colonel Argyle, 
celebrated gallants of the period. In short, we 
have enough of the court, though its tediousness is 
relieved by the love-making of the Prince in his 
broken English, 

The profligate manners of the age are depicted 
in the statutes and doings of the Hell-fire Club, 
and the Mohocks, among whom figure all the 
debauched nobles of that period. From this ela- 
borate picture, we could borrow nothing, without 
damaging the effect of the whole. These things, 
and the various abductions and escapes of Mary 


| Lepel, we must leave to the reader ; as well as a 


curious scene which is intended to give the right 
clew to the causes of that bitter hatred which 
Pope came to entertain for the Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, who had once been the object of his 
flatteries and compliments, or, as is here said—and 
the same thing has often before been surmised— 
of his passionate admiration. 

Another aspect of the social life of those days, 
which, if not more true than the sitting of the 
Heil-tire Club, is more amusing, is entitled the 
Supper of the Authors, and is one of the cleverest 
and most finished sketches in this very clever 
book :— 

Jacob Tonson was a happy man, At least he was as 
near happiness as a bookseller could be. He had 
sold many books, and he had published a few; and the 
books he had sold, and the books he had published had 
turned out equally profitable. Jacob Tonson had a 
heart ; if it did not exactly overflow with “ the milk of 
human kindness,” it might boast of an average produce. 
Some ill-natured people had said that the milk was the 
merest skim ; but the accusation had been traced to an 
unsuccessful author — an authority of course that was 
not to be depended on. 

As has just been said, Jacob Tonson had a heart; he 
was conscientious — very conscientious for a bookseller. 
He had made immense gains by a select coterie of 
authors, whose works he introduced to the public—men 


| who burned the midnight oil in the arduous toil of 
thought, undeniably, as it proved, with no other aim 

'than the prosperity of the bookseller. 
| poets, scholars, divines, and philosophers ; men of ac- 


These were 


knowledged wit, learning, fancy, and wisdom, who con- 
ferred no less honour on the age than they brought 
profit to the publisher. It was for them the milk of his 
human kindness overflowed like a horse-pond after a 
storm. 

He had been moved by certain reflections that had 
visited him on glancing through his author’s account- 
book, to acknowledge, in some appropriate way, the 
obligations he lay under to the most successful members 
of his literary staff. He did not take a very long time 
to consider what way would be most appropriate. With 
the knowledge that long experience had given him, he 


resolved that nothing could be more desirable to them 


than a good meal. But as his hospitality could not be 
allowed to interfere with his business, he determined on 
giving them a supper :—good wholesome food, and plenty 
of it, with a fair supply of exhilarating potations of an 
inexpensive nature, ought to satisfy, according to his 
notions, the most extravagant author ; and these, with 


the help of his boy, his porter, and his housekeeper, he 


resolved to prepare. 
Having arranged the nature of the feast, the next 


thing to decide was, who were to be the guests ! 

Jacob was getting into the vale of years——his fore- 
head and face had begun to assume the aspect of a well- 
ruled day-book; there were lines impressed thereon show- 
ing how that great creditor, Time, kept a running account 
with him, of which Jacob, by the way, intended to put 
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off a settlement till the very last moment—till he paid | amused himself by inspecting the preparatj 


the only debt with him, as ill-natured people said, cer- | 
tain of an adjustment—the great debt of Nature. Yet | 
he was as active as younger men, particularly where his 
own interests were concerned ; and, though a sober citizen 
with a staid serious demeanour, and wearing the most | 
simple business-like apparel, he could unbend upon an | 
occasion in pleasant company—particularly when he was 
put to no expense—and appear as fresh and as gay as a 
cock canary just moulted. 

He called for the stock ledger, which, when the boy | 
handed up to him, where he sat on a high stool at a tall | 
desk at the end of his shop—a book nearly as big as | 
himself—Jacob Tonson turned over the folios, carefully 
looked at the figures at the end of each account, and 
according as they were on the wrong or right side, pro- | 
nounced on the eligibility of the party for the invitation. | 

He found several whose books had not been attended | 
with so favourable a result as had been wished by both 
parties. Very little consideration was given to them. | 
Indeed, the publisher looked upon them as a sort of 
lepers in the world of literary enterprise, whom he could 
not too carefully avoid. Those whose works had been | 
but slightly profitable he hesitated about. Small profits | 
were but small virtues in the eyes of Jacob Tonson ; his 
philanthropy might induce him to pay such persons the 
compliment of an invitation, but he felt, honest man! he | 
could not esteem them. 

Where the figures showed handsome returns, the eyes | 
of the bookseller seemed to expand with the excess of 
his admiration. The names on the top of each page were | 
such as Jacob delighted to honour. They belonged to 
men against whom not a word could be said; they 
formed the libro d’oro in use “ at the sign of the Shak- | 
speare’s Head over against Catherine Street in the | 
Strand.” 

The invitations were at last sent out, and Jacob 
Tonson in the fulness of his satisfaction at the goodness 
of the deed he had determined on, opened his heart to 
one or two of his best customers whilst, as usual, they 
were gossiping with him in the shop respecting books 
and their authors. Whether he succeeded in all in- 
stances in impressing upon these persons a full sense of 
his extreme amiability, has not been ascertained. One 
individual, at least, took a decided interest in the subject. 
He was the reader’s very fashionable acquaintance, 
Handsome Hervey. . .. . 

Handsome Hervey appeared delighted with the notion 
of Jacob Tonson’s “ Supper of the Authors,” as he was 
pleased to style the proposed banquet. The milk of 
human kindness must have been very creamy in Jacob 
at that moment, for he cordially asked the beau to join 
the company. ..... 

At the period we are seeking to illustrate, noblemen 
were not generally such rigid conservators of their 
dignity as they assume to be now ; and eccentricity was 
thought a valid plea for conduct which in these days 
would be pronounced extremely infra diy. It should 
also be remembered, that though Jacob Tonson kept a 
shop, he was a highly respectable personage ; possessed 
a country house at Barnes, and as Secretary to the Kit- 
Kat club was on friendly terms with its members; and 
among the guests that his Lordship had been invited to 
meet, were several gentlemen who were in the habit of 
associating with some of the most distinguished persons 
in the kingdom. 


————— 


On the appointed evening the beau, dressed with as | 


much care as if he were about to pay a visit to his 


mistress, was set down from his sedan, at the sign of the | 
Finding the shop closed, he | 
knocked, and was presently admitted by the boy, who | 


Shakspeare’s Head. 


bawled his name in a penny-trumpet voice, that gave 
no slight shock to the gentleman’s sense of dignity. As 
he was passing into the supper-room, ushered by the 
housekeeper with her best curtsey, and her most cordial 
smile, Jacob hailed him from the stairs without his wig, 


in his shirt sleeves, and with one shoe and one slipper | 


on, and begged he would sit down for two or three 
minutes, till he had completed his toilet. 
Finding he was the first arrival, Handsome Hervey 
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pr tons f 
coming entertainment. To the fastidious fine gratia “ 


of the Court, there was much in these preparations 
excited his astonishment. A capacious table had 
covered with its table-cloth, and furnished with g long 
row of knives and forks, varying so much in their 
pearance, as to suggest to the observer the idea of thes 
all belonging to different parishes. Pewter Pepper 
casters, and white delft salt-cellars were to he seen 3: 
each corner, flanked with large pewter spoons ; excep: 
at the head of the table, where a pair of table-spoons of 
genuine silver, were ostentatiously paraded for the Sole 
use and benefit of the most profitable of Jacob Tonson’s 
guests. 

Occasionally there entered the room the sturdy porter 
in his Sunday suit,—a large paper copy of humanity jg 


_ plain binding ; the slim boy, in a duedecimo pepper-ayd. 


salt jacket, with yellow smalls; and the tall hope. 
keeper in her best grogram gown, looking like a quary 
pamphlet in a neat cover. oe 

The room was far from being extensive, and a cons. 
derable portion was now taken up by several larg 


parcels in brown paper, which were either supplies of 


books ready for immediate demand, or parcels of thow 
publications for which a ready sale was not anticipated. 


They had not been removed because there was no cop. 


venient place to which to remove them; and it was 
thought by Jacob Tonson that they might be left where 
they were without creating any fear of their being 
carried off by his guests. 

Handsome Hervey had just completed his survey, 
when his host entered in a new wig, and a coat almos: 
as good as new. In short, Jacob Tonson looked et- 
tremely respectable :—a new edition of himself revised 
and corrected. He was particularly courteous in his 


_ welcome to his fashionable visiter, and then glanced st 
the table with the air of a man not inclined to be to 


proud, yet having a full appreciation of his own greai- 
ness. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Jacob, with that peculiar sense of 
satisfaction a great mind experiences when engaged ina 
great cause—* this cannot but prove a delightful enter- 
tainment ; a classic symposium, my Lord Hervey, # 
which minds that belong to the highest order of intellects 
shall associate, and elicit those divine sparks which ans 
only when genius comes in collision with genius. Is the 
beef nearly done, Mrs. Skewball ?” the speaker suddenly 
demanded, as his portly housekeeper entered the room. 

“I shall have an opportunity of introducing yor 
Lordship to some of the lights of the age :—lights ths 
are destined, under my humble auspices, to illumine the 
world. For instance there is my epic poet, Mr. Ti 
rhyme. Wonderful man !—marvellous capacity !—s 
prising imagination !—extraordinary invention! Asm 
of man, my Lord Hervey, made up of the several exter 
lences of Homer, Virgil, Tasso, and Milton. 1 was the 
fortunate publisher of his admirable,—I may say ma 
less—epic, ‘ The Day of Judgment,’ in twenty books: 
an intellectual marvel —an achievement in 
not to be paralleled ina century. Yes,my Lord Hervey, 
you shall see the great Mr. Tagrhyme; and yor 
children’s children may boast of the honour you ¥© 
have received.” 


Jacob proceeded with the catalogue of hiss 
thors. ‘The man of stupendous learning, Dr. 
Stifftext, Dr. Drybones, who wrote on the tre 
Athenian pronunciation, and Slipslop, the romas® 
writer, the very Dickens or Bulwer of his age 


“ Pretty writer, my Lord Hervey,” said Jct; 
“very pretty writer, indeed. Understands the hus® 
heart. Must be immortal!” Then he hastily 
turning hastily round, “ Tell Mrs. Skewball to be 
to mind the orders I gave her about the punch.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the boy in yellow smalls, to whe 
the last sentence of Jacob Tonson’s speech was addres 
| on his entering the room with the snuffers. __ il 
_ © Then, my Lord, I expect Trounce the satirist, 
| Bumblebee, the pamphleteer, Powerful writer; 
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derful, powerful writers! Every body 
~" “ong They nani a vast influence over public 
opinion Trounce is a bitter rogue, who abuses every 
and of course every body runs to see what is said 
shout him. Bumblebee is a patriot ; writes inflammatory 
to show that ruin is impending over the nation, 

aad of course, With the whole nation is vastly popular.” 
In the same enthusiastic strain J acob Tonson proceeded 
to mention the rest of his expected guests, and Hand- 
some Hervey appeared particularly well pleased to 
ise amongst them names so familiar as Addison, 
De Foe, Dean Swift, Sir Richard Steele, and Sir John 
Vanbrugh. He had also invited Mr. Pope, as he took 
care to inform his new friend ; but that gentleman had 

excused himself on the plea of sudden indisposition. 


The guests began to assemble. 


Jacob Tonson went from one to another, laughing 
freely with the illustrious obscure, and exhibiting the 
most amiable deference to such as Fame had entered in 
his libro d’oro. He hung upon the words of the two 
chief contribators to the Spectator, as though they 
were as manna to his soul ; the architect of Blenheim 
uttered a few jokes, which would scarcely have been 

t good enough for the dullest of his plays, yet 
Jacob enjoyed them immensely. The author of Gulliver’s 
Travels could not mention the most simple circumstance, 
but Jacob was convinced there was hidden satire in it, 
and he severely taxed the small power of his brain to 
find it out ; even the little attempts at a jest made in 
unintelligible English by the fashionable foreign por- 
trait painter appeared to obtain from him the fullest 
appreciation. 

At last the labours of Mrs. Skewball, the housekeeper, 
of the porter turned butler, and of the boy footman, had 
progressed as far as placing the viands on the table ; 
and the company heard the welcome words “ Supper is 
ready.” Handsome Hervey was not long in discovering 
that his host had applied his sliding-scale appreciation 
tothe supper arrangement. At the head of the table, 
where Jacob and his great friends sat, there were the 
delicacies of the season ; good substantial fare was to be 
found at the middle of the table, and economy reigned 
supreme at the lower end. Those gentlemen whose 
works obtained immense success might indulge in veni- 
son; the authors who could only lay claim to a more 
moderate sale, might enjoy their boiled beef; but the 


Small Profits were expected to rest content on tripe 
and cow-heel. 


But Jacob had mistaken his men. 
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< eeran ie he had pe helped to a delicious 
slice, with a owance of gravy, asking for a taste 
of the fat, he really felt himself entertaining =f 
ill opinion of human nature. That an epic poct, whose 
work scarcely paid its expenses, should not be satisfied 
with a choice between tripe and cow-heel, was marvel- 
lous. If his ambition had soared to the boiled beef, he 
should have considered it monstrous bad taste, but 
submitted to it as an eccentricity of genius ; but to dare 
to think of venison, and having dared, to exceed all 
belief by asking for “a taste of the fat,” was an atrocity 
altogether unparalleled. Jacob made a solemn deter- 
mination never to invite an epic poet to his table again. 
He was half inclined to give up publishing for such 
persons; but Jacob would not allow himself to be so 
unjust, particularly as he might be a considerable loser 
by it. He would, however, be very careful of entering 
into any further speculations with Tagrhyme, notwith- 
standing the very high opinion he had expressed of his 
writings. 

We cannot enter farther into the misadventures 


and utter discomfiture of the hospitable Jacob, 
save to tell 


That he carved for the three knights, he carved for 
the Dean, and he carved for his celebrated friends, 
Addison and De Foe; but if he thought there his 
labours were to end and his enjoyments begin, he was 
never more mistaken. The tiger who tastes blood is 
never satisfied till he has devoured his victim. Soit was 
with those who had just become acquainted with the 
flavour of venison. One after another, like the horse- 
leech, they cried, “ Give ! give !” and Jacob, suffering a 
martyrdom of disgust and indignation, saw the whole 
haunch disappear down their voracious jaws without 
obtaining a morsel for himself; the epic poet having, 
with a greediness he considered truly horrible, applied 
for the last piece. 

Jacob Tonson looked unutterable things. He found 
too late, instead of having a King Log, he had set up a 
King Stork in the voracious Tagrhyme, who filled the 
chair at the opposite end of the table. He did not think 
that any bookseller had ever been so ill used by his 
authors, and the enormity of the Small Profits had such 
an effect upon him, that for some time he found himself 
unable to commence his supper. He tried to look 
pleased. He did his best to get up a laugh at the 
Dean’s jests. He endeavoured to pay a proper degree 
of attention to the pleasant anecdotes of Sir Richard 
Steele. He made believe he was interested in the 
account Sir John Vanbrugh was giving Sir Godfrey 





His Lordship, Sir Godfrey, Sir Richard, and Sir John, Kneller, of the dispute in which he was involved with 


ad been attended to with a due pronunciation of their 
titles; the Dean was as carefully provided for ; Addison 
and De Foe were also of the privileged few; but below 
them the host never thought of proceeding. To his 
extreme astonishment, however, although the boiled 
was right before him, the pamphleteer sent up his 
late for venison. Bumblebee was not a person to be 
ofended, and the haunch was carved for him without a 
pred the satirist, also, actually did the same thing. 
A Trounee, Jacob stood in considerable awe; and he 
er it prudent to postpone his own attentions to the 
naaneh till he had satisfied his formidable friend’s 
inclinations, 
_ He could hardly believe his eyes or his ears when, 
imate ly afterwards, Slipslop, in the coolest manner 
possible, told the boy in yellow smalls to bring him 
a of the haunch.” Jacob could not make it out at 
belp boiled beef was so near Slipslop, he might 
oa umself; and there seemed to him no slight pre- 
‘ption in a romance writer asking for venison. . . 
Dr. Dry T surprises were in store for him. Not only did 
the tr bones follow the examples so ably set him; but 
the ay and cow-heel obtained no more attention than 
ret » for even the epic poet and the theologian had 
hen geen to send the boy footman for a supply 
in Jacob ne of the table. The milk of human kindness 
Ojon began to turn a little sour at such pro- 
vo. » br atitude; but when he heard the hollow voice 
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| the Marlboroughs, respecting his claim for the services 
| he had rendered in erecting their stately mansion at 
Woodstock. He even allowed his neighbours to imagine 
he was absorbed in a lively discussion going on between 
Addison and De Foe; but he was otherwise employed. 
He could not get rid of the unpleasant feelings that had 
been excited in his breast by the atrocious conduct of 
the epic poet. 

After some time had elapsed, he made up his mind to 
be contented with a slice or two of the boiled beef. As 
soon as the great attraction at the top of the supper 
table became reduced to a mere bone, a very brisk 
attack commenced upon the small centre joint, led on 
by the pamphleteer and satirist. From such examples 
the theologian and the Greek professor were not slow in 
profiting; their neighbours helped them with extraor- 
dinary zeal, and the beef was soon seen to be rapidly 
going the way ofthe haunch. .  . : 

Just then an appeal was made to him by his intelli- 
gent friend De Gea, somesting the point he was dis- 
cussing with Mr. Addison, and the matter took up his 
attention for several minutes. As it terminated, the 
boy in yellow smalls entered with a very mouth, 
aa cecteed bin mantes’s plate endl Giscations ton belied 
beef. Alas for Jacob Tonson ! the hungry authors a+ 
the other end of the table had, by this time, stripped the 
small joint of every thing eatable. To add to the 





already bcleming opp if Hie indignation, he ente gem 
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insisted on sending him some of the untouched tripe, to 
which he invited him with a degree of exulting cordiality, 
that made his voice a thousand times more hateful to 
his patron than before. 
worthy bookseller tried to pick a bit of the tripe, 
for he had scarcely eat any thing all day; but it had got 
cold, and appeared so unpalateable, that Jacob, after 
vainly endeavouring to conquer his feelings, found him- 
self obliged to send his plate away. The portly house- 
keeper and the sturdy porter quickly removed the 
meats for the pastry; and a rich plum pudding at top, 
an excellent apple-pie in the centre, and a dish of plain 
dumplings at the end, again betrayed to the observant 
beau the graduated estimation in which Jacob Tonson 
held his authors. But the hospitable bookseller had 
again the mortification of finding his able arrangements 
set at nought. The plum pudding and then the pie 
were devoured; but the dumplings were sent away un- 
touched. ° » ‘ ° 
The unfortunate host, in fact, eat no supper. He 


still made superhuman efforts to appear pleased, but his | 


smile was distorted, and his laugh hysterical. One 
consolation, however, remained to him. He knew he had 
arranged the drinking part of the feast in a manner 
that could not allow of the lower end of the table 
acting so scandalously as they had done with the eat- 
ables. It was his unprejudiced opinion that the Small 
Profits ought to be satisfied with small beer; but on such 
an occasion he thought he would allow the milk of 
human kindness its full influence, and directed they 
should be furnished with a more generous malt liquor; 


with a bowl of punch, of the size of that which should 
be placed at the same time at the head of the table. 
There was, however, a slight difference between the two 
bowls, which may as well be mentioned. 


The bowl intended to grace the head of the 
table was of potent strength ; that for the Small 
Profits was washy stuff, as the Dean, winking to 
Steele and Sir John Vanbrugh, looking at his glass 
in a peculiar manner, soon made manifest. The 


audacious devourers of the haunch and the plum- | 


pudding, the Epic Poet and the other authors 
below the salt, had intercepted the well-primed 
bowl in its way to the head of the table. Jacob 
could not understand at what the jokes of the 
Dean pointed, till the boy in the yellow smalls 
whispered, 

“ Please, sir, Mrs. Skewball says they’ve got the best 
bowl at t’other end o’ the table.” 

“ Jacob cast an agonizing glance in that direction, 
and could easily perceive by the delighted countenances 
he there beheld, as the happy authors waited for their 
glasses to be replenished, that such a mistake had been 
made, and that the Small Profits were absolutely enjoy- 
ing the strong punch made for his own select circle, 
This was the finishing blow. The unhappy bookseller 
became quite desperate. 
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Jacob, scarcely knowing what he did, sent for 
the spirit bottles, and made his own bowl as 
again as that of which he had been so infamously 
deprived ; and, when it was exhausted, made an. 
other and another equally potent, till of ben 
many he freely partook there is no knowing 
Jacob, in short, from an empty stomach and sheer 
desperation, soon became gloriously drunk, gn4 
was carried up to bed. The great authors at the 
head of the table soon withdrew ; but the Small 
Profits rectified the balance-sheet by emptying his 
spirit bottles in repeated bowls, and in otherwise 
amusing themselves at the expense of their enter. 
tainer. 





The last thing of which Jacob had been consejons 
was hearing Tagrhyme reciting a favourite passage from 
the last book of “ The Day of Judgment ;” whilst the 
Theologian, in a similar state of pleasant excitement, 
was singing an extremely uproarious kind of song, ig 
which the whole of the Small Profits joined in a very 
noisy chorus. 


Jacob Tonson’s visions on that night were mom 
awful than those of Toby Veck after his supper of 
tripe. The Supper of the Authors finishes some 
what awkwardly. But this must be the fault of 


and moreover, after the meal, he had provided them | the printer ; and we gather, that after his awful 


warning, Jacob Tonson, when on_ hospitable 
thoughts intent, dispensed with all invidious dis 
tinctions, and played the generous host to every 
one at his table ; besides, though there exists some 
evidence to the contrary, making himself famous 
among his literary friends for considerateness to 
wards them on affairs of business. 





| Our readers may now have a tolerably fair idea 
| of this Tableau Vivant of the Court and Courties 
| of George I. Of its truth of outline and colour- 
ing, so far as mere surfaces are concerned, there 
| can be no question, though some may regret that 
so much talent and artistic skill are lavished on 
| such worthless subjects. 

| We ought to have said something of the graver 
_ and weightier parts of the work—of the minister 
| Walpole, of Bishop Atterbury, the South-Ses 
| Bubble, and the political intrigues and events of 
the time—but we have left ourselves no space, 
and must rest satisfied with recommending “ Maids 
of Honour” to our readers as the wittiest and 
most sprightly novel of the season ; the most deli- 
cate preservation of grubs in amber that they have 


ever seen, 





MOUNT SOREL; OR, THE HEIRESS OF THE DE VERES.* 


This novel has a character and interest altogether 
independent of its high claims to attention as a work 
of imagination; and these incidental claims may be 
conveniently discussed before speaking of this very 
beautiful story. 

Mount Soret is the first of a series of “blue 


books,” of which it alone forms four; but books | 


of a very opposite kind from those found in the 
bureaus of official men, and on the tables of par- 
liamentary committee-rooms. The “ blue books” 
of Mount Sorel are intended to form part of the 


| elegant and charming litter of drawing-room, 
along with the bouquets of fresh flowers, sheets # 
new music, engravings from good pictures, and 
the other endless inexpensive refinements and lus 
uries by which good taste daily ministers to be 
_manizing pleasure. These “ blue books” are of the 
kind which one likes to find plentifully seattered 
‘about on work-tables, and “ occasional tables; 
' left on garden-seats, and found in carriage- 

and about sofa-cushions and lounging-chsits ; 
‘and which at last find their way to the how 








* In Four Monthly Parts. 


London: Chapman & Hall. 
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sroom, and to the nursery and the laundry, 
guiting and elevating all classes in the participa- 
tion of acommon intellectual enjoyment. Authors, 
publishers, and especially readers, have a direct 
interest in the success of the new “ blue books,” as 
their appearance is, — whether so intended or not, 
_in effect an attempt to break up the monopoly of 
the fashionable circulating libraries, and to assimi- 
iste the publication of novels in England to the more 
liberal system of the continent. In France, novels 
gsually appear in two volumes, and at much less 
than half the cost of our three-volume, or guinea- 


gnd-half fictions. They are consequently sold in 
much greater numbers, even allowing for the 
larger population of that country, and the passion 
of the French for works of this kind. In England, 
the high price of novels, and the immense quantity 
of indifferent works which the monopoly (and it 
slone) makes it, if not profitable, yet safe to pub- 
lish, is objectionable in two ways. First, as it 
lowers the standard of imaginative literature ; and 
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libraries. This much is certain ; no publisher can 
reasonably hope to succeed, on this new 

who does not bring out novels which, besides being 
cheap, are worthy of general eneouragement. The 
library monopoly, which enables a publisher to 
clear himself by the certain sale of from four te 
five hundred copies, of a mediocre novel, at 
thirty-one shillings and sixpence, and to give 
some slender remuneration to the author, could 
never cover the certain loss on unsaleable books 
produced at twelve shillings. There is, therefore, 
the strongest motive to desire the success of the 
new system, and no reason to despair of its ulti- 
mately succeeding, whatever should be the for- 
tune of the first projectors. 

The experiment, unless made by the most popu- 
lar writer of theday,could not have been more fairly 
tried than by Mount Sorel, This sterling perform- 
ance boasts no violent colouring, no startling situa- 
tions; no rapidity of movement and transition ; 


no dash nor false glare and glitter; nothing em- 





next, as it deprives really good writers of the fair 
remuneration to which they are entitled. It is 
exceedingly rare, of late years, to see any novel in | 
s private house which does not bear the impress 
of the circulating library. Even those of the 
most popular writers, as Bulwer and Mrs. Gore, 
are now comparatively seldom purchased by pri- 
vate individuals ; nor can the notoriety, the 
vogue, and the spicy personalities of a Coningsby 
longer carry off many editions of an expensive 
book, People are content to look to the reviews, 
and wait their turn at the lending libraries, while 
the great novel publishers find it for their advan- 
tage to imitate the policy of those Dutch East India 
merchants who burnt three-fourths of their spices 
to keep up the price of the other fourth. No matter | 
the consumers were deprived of an elegant | 
luxury at a reasonable rate; the restricted traffic | 
paid them well, and that was enough. No matter | 
that only four or five hundred fashionable libraries | 
ean afford the guinea-and-a-half, while as many | 
thousand humbler libraries, with book-clubs and | 
private families, that could have afforded twelve | 
shillings, are deprived of what has become almost 
4 hecessary of modern life ; since the smaller num- | 
ber pays as well, and, at the same time, ensures a 
certain extent of demand for every sort of inferior 
article. This system has led some of the most 
popular writers, as Dickens and Lever, to adopt | 
the piecemeal, and comparatively cheap, mode of 
publication in numbers, as more profitable to them 
any amount of sale which they could obtain 

for three half-guinea volumes, coming out at once. 
neir complete stories, as The Chimes, or St. Pa- 
tricks Ere, though equal in length, are not half the 
Price of one volume of a fashionable novel, and have 
clever illustrations and neat binding ineluded. | 
ie : Success is an encouragement to the attempt to 
a -P what has grown to be a virtual monopoly, 
wf introduce the continentalsystem, or the “blue 
ft It remains to be tried whether the plan 
de tee y issues is really preferable to producing 
cnteies four portions at once, in two volumes, 
sean —— for twelve shillings, as much letter- 
the ordinary three volume novels of the 











pirical, or that will not stand the test of re-peru- 
sal. It is the production of a mature and a rich 
feminine mind ; thoughtful and reflective, which 
loves to look beneath the surface of things, and to 
dwell pensively upon the Past; and which is, 
occasionally, rendered somewhat inert and languid 
in movement, from the very weight and complica- 
tion of matter which it carries, and sometimes drags 
along; often at a loss how to dispose of its em- 
barrassment of riches ; and not always disposing of 
its wealth to the best advantage. One of the 
“ Two Old Men” of the writer’s former tale is here 
again introduced as the story teller; but he is, 
this time, a deeply interested actor in the tale 
which he relates. It is of Mr. De Vere, whose 
noble, if not ennobled, ancestors were lords of the 
fair and broad domain of Mount Sorel, and who 
may be said to typify the Past with all its elevat- 
ing memories and chivalrous illusions; and Mr. 
Higgins, the new proprietor of the estate, who 
represents the New Era, and who, in spite of the 
author's lurking partiality for the days of old and 
all that they signify in books of imagination, is 
made the more respectable as well as the more 
rational man of the two, notwithstanding his pre- 
judices of liberalism, and his occasional coarseness. 
Certain it is that the Jacobin, (for Radicals were 
not then known,) takes a stronger hold of the 
reader's sympathies than his cold, proud, half- 
hearted contrast, De Vere, absorbed in the chi- 
meras of the Past, and in the contemplation of his 
fancied greatness, which shut up his heart from 
every generous or social affection. The master- 
passion of this coldly proud man, is to 

the property of the De Veres; though, from 
motives somewhat more exalted, (and Mr. Higgins 
would have said, mach more irrational,) than the 
mere love of the fertile acres, the noble mansion, 
the gardens, and the growing timber. With this 
selfish passion, to gratify which De Vere arbitrarily 
exacts sacrifices from his meek wife which makes 
him at first detestable, the reader comes to sym- 
pathize, at last, from its very intensity. One of 
Mr. De Vere’s trials is, having no male heir; but 
his only daughter is a creature so beautiful, gifted, 
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and gracious, that he becomes reconciled to his 
misfortune. She, Clarice, is, from infancy, the 
very idol of “the Old Man,” who tells the story 
of their youth, and whose querulous love-lorn 
tale does sometimes tempt the reader to ex- 


claim, 


Why so pale and wan, fond lover ? 


And charmingly is the babyhood, the childhood, 
the blossoming, and the bloom of Clarice painted ; 
with those minute, reiterated, and delicate heighten- 
ing touches, which display the artist delighted with 
his task. But the love of Clarice is not to bless the 
dreaming, lumbering, heavy, and slow youth, 
whose heart the little girl had won far beyond 
recal while still in the care of her nurse. She 
falls in love almost as rapidly and passionately 
with his friend, the son of Higgins, as did Juliet 
with Romeo. The passion is mutual, and the 
feud and rivalry of the houses of De Vere and 
Higgins, is as hot, if not quite so fatal, as that of 
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Capulet and Montague. The authoress has brought 
the rich accumulated stores of her knowledge of 
the history of the last fifty years, to bear on he 
story. It is cast amidst the most stirring scene 
of the French Revolution, of which Higgins is no 
only an enthusiastic admirer, but in which he js 
an actor. The moral of the tale is to show the 
evil of party prejudice, and party extremes, and 
to prove how much of truth and goodness, of king. 
ness and generosity, may lurk at the bottom of 
the hearts of men who look upon each other as 
fools or villains; and how essentially they may 
agree in their estimate of the substantial and manly 
virtues, who will squabble, and come to s 

and hate each other for trifling points of difference, 
and from despising the valuable principle of mode. 
ration in all things that are merely matters of 
opinion. We shall not forestall, by any mutilated 
scene, the pleasure and improvement which we 
promise our readers from the perusal, and the re. 
perusal, of the first of the improved “ Blue Books.” 


ST. PATRICK’S EVE.* 


In this age of “earnest purpose,” one of the | 
strongest proofs that it is in downright earnest, is, 
that the gay, off-hand, devil-may-care, rollicking | 
Harry Lorrequer, has been impelled by its current, | 
and in spite of what seemed his natural genius, to 
stoop to seriousness, and moralize his Tales. He 
does not appear to less advantage from having 
made, rather tardily, the discovery that a smile 


The tale is published in a most inviting and 
desirable form; in a very neat, small volume, 
exquisitely embellished, by an artist whose sketches 
show as much richness of fancy, and refinement 
of sentiment, as those of any of his com 

in this walk. Whether embellished or not, we 
hope to see stories by our best writers, of this 
length and in this form, frequently appearing. 





and a tear lend grace to each other. St. Patrick’s 
Eve, is another illustration of the teeming evils of 


The length, which is about equal to that of an ordi- 
nary volume of a novel, affords sufficient space for 





Absenteeism. The story is written in an engaging, 


and in many parts in a captivating style; and | 
throughout, in a liberal and conciliatory spirit. | 
Justice is done to the Catholics, in the character of | 


a worthy priest ; and candour and indulgence are 
shown for the errors of the neglected and exaspe- 
rated peasantry. There are pathetic passages not 
unworthy of that great master of simple pathos, 
Carleton—greatest master, if he only knew how to 
stop before iteration half undid his work ;—and a 
sketch of the dismay and desolation spread in the 
remote districts by the approach of the Cholera, 
which equals any thing in the grave style which 
Mr. Lever has yet done. Asa story, St. Patrick’s 
Eve has glaring faults ; the main one being, that 
so clever and fine a young fellow as the hero, Owen 
Connor, should show himself so very helpless, from 
sheer ignorance. Why should not an Irish pea- 
sant, a mountain farmer, possessing the most 
generous sense of honour, and the most delicate 
moral feeling, with a sense of the beautiful that 
might ennoble any station, not know that a letter 
may reach his landlord in Italy? This simple 
piece of knowledge would have saved all the 
misery and temptation into which Connor fell, 
and of which he had nearly been the victim. But 
the story is nevertheless full of beauty and truth, 
and will probably be even more popular than any 
thing that Mr. Lever has yet given to the world. 


the development of a fable, and of the characters 
that carry it on—which is impossible in the brief 
unsatisfactory short tale ; and yet does not wear 
out the attention of the most careless or busy 
reader. 

As the fee-simple of “St. Patrick’s Eve,” with 
its humanizing lessons and literary charm, its 4r- 
tistic embellishments and handsome exterior, costs 
less than a quarter-pound of cigars, or a bov- 
quet of flowers, and will live and shed fragrance 
for generations after the one has dissolved into 
thin air, and the other has faded for ever, we Com 
ceive it unnecessary to produce many, oF 83) 
specimens of its contents, though every page pr 
sents the temptation of being the first to comme 
nicate to our readers what has afforded grea: 
pleasure to ourselves. We shall yield, ina & 
instance, as the lesson seems peculiarly well-timed 
which displays that latent element in the breast 
of the neglected Irish peasant, which, if his lant 
lord be either wise or benevolent, may yet 
turned to one of healing. In a Fair held on 
Patrick’s Eve, Mr. Leslie, the son of the 
a gentleman quite unknown to his Irish tenant], 
had been very roughly handled in consequence # 
the vivacity of his attentions to a pretty and BY 
'dest girl, and was rescued from imminent 
by the courage and gallantry of Owen Conse, 
i who was nearly killed himself in defending © 


—— 











* By Charles Lever. Small quarto ; with Illustrations by Phiz. London: Chapman & Hall. 


























young gentleman from the attack of the rival | the most dreaded of all those who exerted an influence 


faction of the Joyces :-— 


of 

D her 
© Where’s the young master !” were the first words 
hot Owen Connor spoke, as his friends carried him on the 
he is door of a cabin, hastily unhinged for the purpose, to- 

w the wards his home. wad 

*Erra! he’s safe enough, Owen,” said one of his 
ane who was by no means pleased that Mr. Leslie 
kind. had made the best of his way out of the fair, instead of 


om of remaining to see the fight out. 

her as «God be praised for that same, anyhow !” said Owen 
y may y. “His life was not worth a * trawneen’ when I 
manly seen him first.” : : 

y It may be supposed from this speech, and the previous 
suspect conduct of him who uttered it, that Owen Connor was 
erence, sn old and devoted adherent of the Leslie family, from 
"mode. whom he had received many benefits, and to whom he 
ters of was linked by long acquaintance. Far from it. He 

. neither knew Mr. Leslie nor his father. The former he 
tilated saw for the first time as he stood over him in the fair ; 
ich we the latter he had never so much as set eyes upon, at 
the re- any time ; neither had he or his been favoured by them. 
s00ks,” The sole tie that subsisted between them—the one link 


that bound the poor man to the rich one—was that of 
the tenant to his landlord. Owen’s father and grand- 
father before him had been cottiers on the estate ; but 
being very poor and humble men, and the little farm 


ig and they rented, a half-tilled half-reclaimed mountain tract, 
exempt from all prospect of improvement, and situated 
volume, ina remote and unfrequented place, they were merely 
ketches known by their names on the rent-roll. Except for this, 
nement their existence had been as totally forgotten, as though 
ym peers they had made part of the wild heath upon the moun- 
tain. 
not, a While Mr. Leslie lived in ignorance that such people 
of this existed on his property, they looked up to him with a 
pearing . degree of reverence almost devotional. The owner of 
an ordi- the soil was a character actually sacred in their eyes; 
pace for for what respect and what submission were enough for 
‘ one who held in his hands the destinies of so many; 
wis who could raise them to affluence, or depress them to 
want, and by his mere word control the Agent himself, 
ot wear 
yr busy 
>,” with 
, its ar ‘a 
or, costs _ The author of this animated tale of the olden 
» ie time should receive the enrolment of his romance 
agrance among the Novels of the Spring of 1845, as what 
ed inte is considered a high, but certainly a not unmerited 
we Cm compliment to a young aspirant. “The Battle 
or any Cross, is a tale of the romantic-historic kind, 
age pre which, if not first invented or adopted, was first 
ani carried to perfection by Sir Walter Scott; and 
1 great a has had few more hopeful imitators than 
a single t. Brent has shown himself, in his attempt to 
11-timed portray the manners, and express the feelings, of 
» breast an eventful era in English history—that which 
is lant witnessed, among other momentous and pictu- 
yet be — incidents, the feuds of the Douglas and the 
jon & “rey, and the rise and persecution of the Lollards. 
andlor, he romance takes its title from the name still 
mantry, a the field on which the battle of Otterburne 
rence © ae fought. Every page teems with incident ; 
nd Be .. “mong the actors are the most prominent 
nt perl inf rical personages of the age, with a host of 
Conner. a characters, from the haughty and domi- 
ling th Ng prelate, the fierce persecutor of the fol- 
ts of Wycliffe, to the humble but bold and 
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on their fortunes ? 

hing was a feudalism, too, in this sentiment that 
gave the reverence a feeling of strong allegiance. The 
landlord was the head of a clan, as it were ; he was the 
culminating point of that pyramid of which they formed 
the base ; and they were proud of every display of his 
wealth and his power, which they deemed as ever re- 
flecting credit upon themselves. And then, his position 
in the county—his rank—his titles—the amount of his 
property — his house — his retinue —his very equipage, 
were all subjects on which they deseanted with eager 
delight, and proudly exalted in contrast with less fa- 
voured proprietors. At the time we speak of, absen- 
teeism had only begun to impair the warmth of this 
affection ; the traditions of a resident landlord were yet 
fresh in the memory of the young; and a hundred traits 
of kindness and good-nature were mingled in their 
minds with stories of grandeur and extravagance, 
which, to the Irish peasant’s ear, are themes as grateful 
as ever the gorgeous pictures of Eastern splendour were 
to the heightened imagination and burning fancies of 
Oriental listeners. 

Owen Connor was a firm disciple of this creed. .... 
It was of little moment to him what might be the 
temper or the habits of his landlord. The monarchy — 
and not the monarch of the soil — was the object of his 
loyalty ; and he would have deemed himself di 
and dishonoured had he shown the slightest backward- 
ness in his fealty. 


In England or Scotland, save, perhaps, in some 
few parts of the Highlands, the reign of such sen- 
timents has nearly gone by ; but in Ireland, and 
in its most uneasy provinces, these feelings are 
still imagined to exist ; and they must be a strong 
element for good in the hands of those proprietors 
who care to turn them in the right direction. Not 
the highest good, perhaps, but a step towards it. 
Children must creep before they can walk by 
themselves. 


THE BATTLE CROSS.* 


faithful martyrs for truth; from the feudal 
baron in his castle to the comfortable burgher 
tradesman in the home which was to become Ais 
castle through the fortitude of his stout heart, and 
the strength of his muscular arm. The period is 
well chosen for the exhibition of the social con- 
flict going on for centuries, then in great ac- 
tivity, and not yet altogether ended ; though, 
with the same objects, it has assumed a very dif- 
ferent aspect from that which it held when the 
brave son of Simon Mercer, the blacksmith and 
armourer of Carlisle, bearded proud nobles and 
more haughty spiritual potentates. The reader 
will, no doubt, meet. in the “ Battle Cross” with 
many of the stock commonplaces of romance, and 
sometimes with violent exaggerations where 
powerful descriptiom is aimed at. He may also 
be frequently reminded of “The Fair Maid of 
Perth,” “The Monastery,” &c.; but in spite of 
these accidents, we venture to fortell that “The 
Battle Cross” will be a favourite with the immense 
majority of young readers. There is life and fire 
in its conception and. truth in its details. 


ee a ee 








* A romance of the Fourteenth Century. By John Brent, 3 vols. “London: Newby. 
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CHILLON; OR, PROTESTANTS OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY.* 


We could sometimes wish that Sectarians and | ingly the consequences must be more or less exaspe. 
Tractarians, Protestants and Romanists, and all | rating to the opposite party. It is a good symptom 
sorts of theorists and controversialists, would leave | of the modern Romanists, that they begin to }, 
the flowery domains of fiction to their original pur- | ashamed of the past deeds of their Church, or rather 
poses, as the common pleasure and recreation | of their churchmen, and angrily repudiate or 
ground of civilized communities, as places whence | much of what authentic history, as well as 
bitterness and jealousies are fenced out, and which | annals, lays to their charge. So it will in future}. 
are set apart for the graces and amenities of life. | quite in good time to paint once more the 
It is not possible, even if it were desirable, that | and horrors of St. Bartholomew’s Eve, for insta, 
the same churches should contain all shades of | when any Roman Catholic in all Christendgn 
believers and worshippers, assembled in a seeming | shall hold up his head to defend those atrocities, 
unity of faith, which might not unreasonably be The late activity, or symptoms of life displayeg 
suspected to include a stagnation of intellect ; but | by the long-proscribed, the really persecuted (Cy. 
every body would surely deprecate Protestant, | tholics, has stimulated many good Protestants 
Puseyite, and Roman Catholic Theatres, Exhibi- | into a state of preternatural zeal ; of which the 
tions, Concert-rooms, and Lecture-rooms ; Horti- | tale, “ Protestants of the Sixteenth Century,” is bu 
cultural Shows, and Fancy Fairs. But is the | one mild manifestation. Its author chaaced ty 
party novel really less objectionable than the | spend a late beautiful summer in the Castle of 
party public amusements would be? The question | Chillon, listening to traditions and legends of 
is not worth discussing, as no theorist and no | those who had been the inmates of its d 
partisan will now surrender the powerful and | of the noble and heroic Bonnivard and the devoted 
popular ally—Fiction. The champions of every | “ Jeune Cottier,” and in wandering about the 
cause seek its aid ; even “ grave and learned doc- | shores of the Lake of Geneva, floating on its 
tors,” as is stated by the authoress of Chillon, do | waters, or climbing the mountains and threading 

- not scruple, when it suits their purpose, to dip | the forests, Her imagination kindled amidst these 
their pencils in the glowing tints of fiction, the | scenes and recollections; and the tale, begun to give 
better to enforce what they believe to be truth. | it vent, grew into the history, interwoven with the 
Their example is her vindication. She avails her- | fanciful accessories of romance, of a period which 
self of an attractive medium to advance what she | certainly is of interest to those of the reformed 
believes the cause of truth; and produces what | religion. 
such works have a tendency to be, a Protestant as| As a literary work, Chillon possesses very cot- 
much as a Christian novel, in her well-written | siderable merit; and as a party fiction, it is as 
narrative of the persecution of the Reformers in | little offensive as any thing of the sort can well 
Switzerland, of Bonnivard and his friends and | be. Still it is another stumbling-block in the way 
associates, sufferers for conscience’ sake. No other | of the Roman Catholics ; which, at this particular 
result can be expected from such an attempt, how | crisis, when the “ No Popery”’ cry is again souné- 
impartial and candid soever the writer ; and accord- | ing on every hand, is unfortunately timed. 
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Tne former work of M. Thiers, and that which | history would still contend,—for good to the humat 
he has now begun, will together comprehend the | race, as we more courageously and more 
History of France during a generation, in which, | trust and believe,—it has taken its place among 
more prominently than in any other era, France | those mighty social changes, which at once arise 
stood forth as the ruling spirit of Europe, and in | from causes operating on the whole circle of Eure 
which also, more clearly than in any other period | pean civilization, and produce effects modifying 
since the fall of the Roman Empire, events have the whole character of that civilization from geat 
occurred that must permanently affect the state of ration to generation. 

European society. Weare now long past the time, | And the one of the sections into which the eo® 
when the French Revolution could be talked of as | test between things old and new divided itwelf, is 
& catastrophe influencing France alone, or influen- | not less instructive or less interesting than 
cing France but during the time of its endurance. | other. We have learned but half of the portentow 
It was a turning point in the destiny of the world. | lesson which is laid open to us, when we have 
Either for good or for evil,—for evil, as some faint- | ourselves acquainted with that chaotic struggle 
hearted and weak-eyed gazers on the page of | principles and passions, which furnished the matte 
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+ History of the Consulate and the Empire of France under Napoleon: forming a sequel to “ The History of the Prew® 
Revolution.” By M.A, Thiers, late Prime Minister of France, Ac. Tunsietet by D. Forbes Campbell, Esq., with 
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te M. Thiers’ “ History of the French Revolution.” 
That history closes with the last days of the Direc- 
tary. It closes at a time when neither for France 
per for the rest of Europe had the Revolution 
gorked nearly all the evil which it was doomed to 
wrk;— at a time when, directly at least, the 
Revolution had not yet begun to work, either for 
Burope at large or for France, that vast amount of 

which, as alike a great example of worthy 
ands to be aimed at and as a formidable warning 
against errors in the pursuit of the ends, it has 
sieady shown itself to have been destined to ac- 


emplish. A Revolution prompted by principles | 
thoroughly enlightened, fostered by motives | 
thoroughly pure, and commenced by means 


thoroughly pacific and constitutional, had unfor- 
tunately been attempted by a nation which, if we 
regard it in the mass, must be pronounced to have 
been utterly unworthy of the blessings to which 
the contemplated changes were in themselves likely 
tolesd. Undeserving of freedom, the French 
nation knew not how to use the gift when it was 
put into their hands. The first steps of their 
emancipation plunged them into anarchy, irreli- 
gion, and massacre. They dishonoured that sacred 
name of Liberty which they had proudly written 
upon their banner: and they were punished — 
nore for the sins of their governors than for their 
wn—by having to pass again under the yoke, 
and to learn some of the duties of freemen from a 
despot whom they themselves had been obliged to 
place in the throne of the Capets. That which 
the French nation did and suffered during the 
anarchy of the Revolution, is, if regarded alone, 
a perplexing riddle. The first and principal part 
of the solution is to be sought in that which they 
did and suffered under the stern sway of Napoleon: 
and it yet remains to be seen, whether, even after 
the bitter training they received from the restored 
Bourbons, they are even now fully instructed in 
those lessons of tpolitical wisdom, which the obser- 
vation of their vicissitudes has taught to the other 
nations of Europe. 
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by that skill of popular exposition which has 
made the writer so famous as a debater,—a system 
of political principles qualifying him for discern- 
ing clearly the elements of good, which lay hid in 
the revolutionary chaos, and leading him into error 
only through an occasional betrayal of leanings 
somewhat too democratic for mest of his British 
readers,—and an appreciation of the personal char- 
acters of the leading actors in his history, which 
will be always in the main temperate and kindly, 
although it may not unfrequently pass into that 
moral indifferentism, which his earlier work shares 
with that of his friend and fellow-labourer Mignet. 
In some respects, as he himself tells us, we may 
look for better things than those which the “ His- 
tory of the Revolution” gave us. 


Fifteen years have elapsed since I recorded the events 
of our first Revolution. Those fifteen years have been 
passed amid the storms of public life: I have seen an 
ancient throne crumble to pieces and a new throne rise 
up; I have seen the French Revolution pursue its in- 
vincible course: and though the scenes which I have 
witnessed have not excited in me any great surprise, I 
have not the presumption to believe that the experience 
of men and of business has taught me nothing; I have 
the confidence, on the contrary, of having learned much, 
and of thus being more apt perhaps to appreciate and 
describe the great things done by our fathers during 
those heroic times. But I am certain that experience 
has not frozen within me the generous sentiments of 
my youth; I am certain that I love, as I ever did love, 
the liberty and the glory of France. 


The History of the Consulate and Empire opens 
by presenting to us a picture of the weakness and 
danger of France, as she lay when her sceptre was 
wrested from the incompetent hands of the Directory. 
No nation was ever more in want of internal security 
and repose,—more eager to obtain those blessings, 
—more ready to accept them thankfully from any 
hand strong enough to bestow them,—more willing 
to reward the bestower, by paying any price he 
might exact, even though that price should involve 
the abandonment of the leading principles, for the 
sake of which the wiser and more patriotic citizens 
of France had entered upon the experiment which 


We are still too near to the date of the French | in the mean time had issued so disastrously. The 
Revolution, to be ripe for a complete estimate of | historian has painted vigorously that state of dis- 


ts historical character and relations, And not | 
oly national prepossessions, but prejudices arising | 


«cidentally out of the position in which France 
at present stands, cannot but tend in a considerable 
degree to neutralize the advantages which a native 
Frenchman possesses, for writing the history of the 
inst homentous epoch in the annals of his country. 
Some of those disqualifications must attach them- 
me with particular force to any historian who 
1 been active as a French statesman; and that 
Thiers must labour under such disqualifications 
higher degree than most politicians of his 
. try, will probably be ted strongly on 
Side of the British Channel. How far these 

. are well founded, the progress of his 
History will show. Meanwhile the merit of the 


ha s earlier work is a sufficient guarantee for 
ee in the points by which that work 
pr a favourably distinguished. We are sure 
an 4 narrative which is always clear and often 

“ent,—a treatment of statistical details marked 





trust, or rather despair, which, filling the minds of 
almost all men in the nation, made it an easy thing 
for a man of commanding intellect and powerful 
resolution, to become virtually the sovereign of the 
French people. 

Is it surprising that France, to which the Bourbons 
could not be presented in 1799, and which, after the 
ill success of the Directorial Constitution, to have 
no faith in the republic—is it surprising, I say, 
France should throw herself into the arms of that 
young general who had conquered Italy and Egypt, a 
stranger to all the parties, to 


disdain 
all, endowed with an ——— showing equal 
aptness for mili and vil affairs, and affording 


E 


that of the 18th of Brumaire. The unfortunate J 
was defeated and fell at Novi; but young Denseness 
always fortunate and victorious, at least at that time, 
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escaping the dangers of the sea as well as the dangers of 
battles, had returned from Egypt to France in an almost 
miraculous manner ; and, on his first appearance, the 
Directory succumbed. All parties hastened to meet 
him, demanding of him order, victory, and peace. 

It was not, however, in a day, that the authority of one 
could supersede that mob-government where so many, 
alternately oppressed or oppressors, had enjoyed for a 
moment a share of the supreme power. It was necessary 
to save appearances, and, in order to induce harassed 
France to submit to absolute power, to lead her to it 
through a glorious, restorative, and semi-republican go- 
vernment. It was requisite, in short, that the Consulate 
should pave the way to the Empire. 


The internal disorganization of France was 
rendered tenfold more alarming by the dangers 
which menaced her from her enemies. She not 
only wanted the restoration of order, and the estab- 
lishment of judicious government at home: she 
wanted also the reconstruction of that military 
power which she had been able to build up for a 
moment in the feverish exultation of her new re- 
publican freedom, and the decay of which, through 
the mismanagement and misfortunes of her latest 
rulers, was alike dangerous to the national inde- 
pendence and mortifying to the deeply-seated 
national vanity. 


At home, La Vendée again in insurrection, abroad, the 
principal powers of Europe in arms, rendered the dan- 
ger of the war doubly pressing. It was necessary, by 
the adoption of some financial measure, to supply the 
first wants of the famished armies ; it was necessary to 
re-organize them, to move them forward, to give them 
able commanders, to add new victories to those which 
had been gained at the conclusion of the last campaign; 
it was necessary, above all, to cure foreign cabinets 
of the notion of an approaching social dissolution in 
France, which rendered some so confident in the result 
of the war, others so shy in their relations with us ; and 
all this could only be accomplished by a strong govern- 
ment, able to curb parties, and to enforce unity of action, 
without which there cannot be, in the exertions that 
it makes to save itself, either harmony, or energy, or 
success. 

The disease had arrived at that height which is fre- 
quently followed by a favourable turn, on one condition 
indeed, that the patient has sufficient strength left to 
get over the crisis. Fortunately, the strength of France 
was still great. The Revolution, though decried by those 
whom it had jostled, or whose illusions it had not rea- 
lized, was, after all, the cause of justice and of reason; 
and it still excited the attachment which a great cause 
always excites. It had, moreover, numerous partisans, 
bound to its fortunes, in all those who had acquired new 
situations, bought the possessions of emigrants, or acted 
a part by which they had compromised themselves. In 
short, the nation was not so exhausted, morally and 
physically, as to submit quietly to the invasion of its 
territory by the Austrians and Russians. On the con- 
trary, it felt indignant at this idea: its armies swarmed 
with admirable soldiers, officers, generals, who needed 
only a good direction. All these forces were ready to 
unite spontaneously in a single hand, if that hand was 
capable of directing them. Circumstances, therefore, 
favoured the man of genius who was about to present 
himself : for genius itself has need of circumstances. 

Had young Bonaparte, for example, come forward in 
1789, even with his talents and his glory, to preserve 
French society, at that time tending on all sides to 
dissolution, because its elements had become incom- 
patible, in vain would he have propped it with his 
mighty arm: his human strength would have availed 
nothing against the powers of Nature. At this period, 
on the contrary, when that old society, broken up, as it 
was requisite that it should be, before it was recast in 
a new mould, presented only scattered elements, but 





tending of themselves to approximate, it was Prepared 
to accommodate itself to all the efforts of the able haad 
that knew how to grapple it. Genera) Bonaparte, 
therefore, had for him both his own genius ang the 
favour of circumstances. He had a e society ty 
organize, but a society willing to be organized 
him, beause it had immense confidence in him, inspire 
by his unparalleled successes. 


In the emergency which then impended oye, 
France, the military renown of General Bong 
was doubtless a qualification without which his 
rise to the supreme power would have been jm. 
possible. The nation wanted a leader for her 
armies: and such a leader, if successful in his 
earliest undertakings, could have defeated at home 
all attempts at rivalry that might have been mad 
by persons less brilliantly endowed. But the con. 
queror of Italy possessed other advantages, which 
immensely facilitated the task already marked out 
for him by his daring ambition. The chief of thes 
advantages are well described by M. Thiers, Qp 
the one hand there was that wonderful quicknes 
and dexterity, through which the young Corsican 
contrived to impress every one with respect for his 
natural talents, for his acquired knowledge, for his 
aptitude for administrative and political busines, 
It became the fashion to wonder at the versatility 
exhibited by the idol of the day. On the other 
hand, it was one of his greatest advantages —and 
an advantage which no one could have used with 
more consummate skill—that he was entirely un- 
concerned in the earliest and most bloody period 
of the republican history. He was thus not only 
comparatively pure in character, but, as uncom- 
mitted to any of the prevailing factions, might be 
supposed open to receive impressions from all, and 
liable to become the patron of any which might be 
able to secure his favour. The enthusiastic re- 
publicans, while wisely dreading his suspected 
ambition, gladly consented to use him as the in- 
strument for keeping the Bourbons at a distanee. 
The more moderate and constitutionally-inclined 
citizens, hoped to find in him the head of a 
public, in which the government should be strong, 
yet the people free. The royalists, or many of 
them, (and Louis XVIII. among the rest,) wer 
foolish enough to hope that he would be so obliging 
as to hold the sovereign power in trust, until eit 
cumstances should enable him to lay it humbly # 
the feet of his legitimate king, and to accept # 
his recompense the honours and wealth which the 
royal hand might deign to bestow upon him. 

By common consent of all whose voices 
in any way influence the decision, General Bons 
parte, on the fall of the Directory, was ap 
one of the Three Provisional Consuls, who were @ 
hold office for three years only, but were char 
with the task of remodelling the whole constituti® 
Associated with Roger Ducos, who was quite & 
important, and with the speculative and indoles! 
Sieyés, he stepped into the first place as easily # 
if it had been a matter of right. At the very i 
meeting of the Consuls for business, he took the 
chair with all coolness on a casual invitation fo# 
Ducos. “We have,” said Sieyés to Talleyram! 
the same evening,—“ we have a master who kno™* 
how to do every thing, who can do every 
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gd who will do every thing.” M. Thiers, in 

this well-known remark, gives the Abbe 

eedit for “2 resignation which does honour to his 

and his patriotism.” Perhaps some better 

feeling than resignation is to be traced in 

of the arrangements incorporated—with an 

jionable reference to the dangers to be ap- 

ded from the military consul’s ambition— 

‘nto that elaborate constitution, the framing of 

«hich constituted the share of Sieyésin the duties 
of the Consulate. 

At the head of the republican government of 
France, there was to be placed, according to this 
constitution, an officer to be called The Grand 
Elector. Every thing was to be done to make 
this eminent person august : every precaution was 
invented for rendering him absolutely powerless, 
There was but one man in France to whom the 
ofhce could have been offered ; and if that man ac- 
cepted the office, his ambition was paralysed for 
ever. He himself indeed would not admit that 
even the chains which his colleague had tried 
to forge for him, would have been strong enough 
to bind his active hands. But he saw the snare 
which was laid for him, and used all means for 
avoiding it. Sieyes threatened to retire to the 
country, and leave him to deal as he best might 
with the awakened suspicions of the people. Bona- 
parte answered sternly, “Let him go. I will geta 
constitution drawn up by my friend Reederer, pro- 
pose it to the two legislative sections, and satésfy pub- 
lie opinion, which requires the affair to be settled.” 
But this threat of violence was not needed. Left 
todischarge as he pleased the real duties of govern- 
ment, Bonaparte had used most industriously and 
most successfully, as well as wisely and sagacious- 
ly, for the country and for himself, the opportuni- 
ties of increasing his popularity which this short 
reign allowed him. He had made himself per- 
fectly sure of his ground, before he announced 
his fixed resolution to refuse acquiescence in this 
cardinal point of the proposed constitution. He 
heaped on the proposed office his bitterest sar- 
casms, 

“Your Grand Elector,” said he to M. Sieyés, “is a 
do-nothing king; and the time of do-nothing kings is 
gone by. What man of head and heart would submit 
such a sluggish life, at the price of six millions and 
sn abode in the Tuilleries? What! nominate persons 
who act, and not act one’s self ! it is inadmissible. And, 

you think by this device to prevent your Grand 

‘tor from intermeddling in the government. Were 
I this Grand Elector, I would nevertheless engage to do 
allthat you wished me not to do. I would say to the 
‘wo consuls of peace and war, ‘If you do not choose 
"eh & person, or if you do not take such a measure, I 


will turn you out.” ‘And I would soon oblige them to 


actas I pleased. I would make myself master again in 
4 roundabout way.” , 


M. Thiers compares the Grand Elector to the 
:of England ; and there is some réason for the 
parallel, It is at least abundantly plain, that, the 
~ this point was given up and the office of 
irst Consul determined upon, with its sweeping 
a and its ten years’ duration, the constitution 
France had ceased to be republican. It had 
en an elective monarchy, and a monarchy in 
the power of the first magistrate — having 
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no aristocracy to curb it, —was wider and more 
securely founded than that of any other monarch 
in Europe. Nothing remained for the person who 
might obtain the office, but to take care that he 
should use firmly the opportunity it gave him of 
preserving possession against all intruders. The 
representation of the people was a mere farce. The 
co-operation of the second and third Consuls was, 
as M. Thiers calls it, a mask to hide the immense 
authority which the First Consul was to wield. 
Sieyés accepted an estate from the legislative com- 
mission, and retired from public life. General 
Bonaparte, entering upon his office of First Consul 
in the end of December 1799, was thenceforth as 
truly Master of France as if he had at once placed 
on his head the Imperial Crown. In February 
following, with great state and ceremony, he took 
up his residence in the Tuilleries. The next day, 
in going through the palace with his secretary, 
“ Well, Bourrienne,” said he, “ here we are, in the 
Tuilleries : And here now we must stay!” 

The First Consul had formidable duties before 
him,— duties from whose performance any weaker 
mind must have recoiled, — duties whose success- 
ful execution was an aim worthy of his iron will, of 
his singular union of talents, of his remarkable ap- 
titude in finding out fit instruments for the prose- 
cution of his designs. He had to complete that 
task of tranquillizing and re-organizing the interior 
of the country, upon which he had entered with 
such vigour during the provisional government. 
The means which he used for the purpose, espe- 
cially those which bore upon the re-establishment 
of financial order and public credit, are described 
by the historian with much fulness and excellent 
clearness. It behoved him to, accomplish this 
great undertaking even if France was to remain 
in peace. Still more imperatively was the under- 
taking necessary, if the wars of the French re- 
public with foreign powers were to be continued. 
And that those wars would be continued, no one 
could for a moment doubt. The First Consul 
himself had not the slightest wish that hostilities 
should cease. This is just as certain in regard to 
his views at this time, as it is that, in a later 
stage of the contest, he was really anxious for 
peace. At his first assumption of the government, 
he saw plainly, that a renewed career of conquest 
and of glory was necessary, for enabling him to 
vanquish the obstacles with which he had already 
to contend at home, and which would have become 
too strong even for him, if the French nation had 
been allowed leisure to make themselves exactly 
acquainted with the position in which the new 
constitution placed them towards their master. 
Monsieur Thiers unquestionably, here as in many 
other places, does Napoleon much more than justice, 
when he represents him as being, at this time, not 
indeed hopeful that peace could be attained, but 
sincerely anxious for its attainment. The con- 
trary is distinctly proved by Montholon’s 
Memoirs as well as by other authorities. But, on 
the other hand, there is nothing that is one whit 
too severe in the censures which the historian deals 
out upon the policy of the Allied Powers, and 
especially upon that of the English Cabinet. The 
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remonstrances and warnings of the Whig leaders in 
Parliament were treated with indifference and 
contempt. Pitt himself, who at the commence- 
ment of the ruinous contest had been wise enough 
to desire averting it, was now carried away by the 
torrent of influence, royal and aristocratical and 
political, to which the course of occurrences had 
afforded a vent; and he had it for a time in his power 
even to allege the popularity of the “just and 
necessary war,” as a reason for treating with scorn 
all overtures for an accommodation. 

The war was renewed by the Austrian armies on 
the continent, supported by the British fleet. Its 
opening events furnish to the historian the materials 
for two animated and momentous chapters, the 
importance of which is adequately indicated by 
their titles. The one is headed“ Ulm and Genoa,” 
the other “ Marengo.” The heroes of the former 
chapter are Moreau and Masséna; Napoleon him- 
self, again at the head of his invincibles, is the 
ruling spirit of the latter. 

The least interesting portion of this warlike 
history, is that which relates to the campaign in 
Southern Germany, in which the armies of Moreau 
and Kray manceuvred on the Rhine and Danube, 
and which ended by Moreau’s successful attempt 
to shut up the Austrian army in Ulm. The most 
curious point here is the conduct of Bonaparte 
towards Moreau, and the light which it throws on 
the jealousy supposed to have been felt by him to- 
wards that brave and skilful, but temporising gene- 
ral. Itis maintained strongly by M. Thiers, that no 
such jealousy existed. In proof of this doubtful 
assertion, a full account is given of the plan which 
the First Consul had formed for the campaign. 
This plan was characterized by his own peculiar 
boldness, and offered to the general (if successful) 
an opportunity of rivalling the fame of Bonaparte 
himself ; but, on the other hand, it was exposed to 
risk of failure in several particulars, and required 
a constant promptitude and fertility of expedients 
which Moreau did not possess. He was alarmed 
by the risks it involved, and insisted on being 
allowed to adopt a scheme of tactics nore accordant 
with his own cautious character. The result of the 
discussion is related by M. Thiers, from informa- 
tion furnished to him by the officer w.o became 
the medium of communication. 


It is a sight worthy of the attention of History, that 
of these two men, opposed to each other in an interesting 
circumstance, which exhibited so conspicuously their 
diversities in mind and character. The plan of Moreau, 
as is frequently the case with the plans of second-rate 
men, had only the appearances of prudence; but it 
might succeed in the execution, for, we must incessantly 
repeat it, the execution redeems every thing : sometimes 
it causes the best combinations to miscarry, and the 
worst to succeed. Moreau persisted, therefore, in his 
ideas. The First Consul, wishing to persuade him by 
means of a chosen agent, summoned to Paris (ieneral 
Dessoles, chief of the staff of the army of Germany, pos- 
sessing an acute, penetrating mind, worthy of serving for 
a link between two powerful and susceptible men ; for 
he had a desire to conciliate his superiors, which is not 
always found in subordinates. The First Consul, there- 
fore, called him to Paris about the middle of March, 
(end of Ventédse,) and kept him there several days. 
Affer explaining his ideas to him, he made him perfectly 
comprehend them, and even prefer them to those of 








Moreau. General Dessoles, nevertheless, ie 
advising the First Consul to adopt Moreay’s plan, be. 
cause it was necessary, in his opinion, to leaye the 
general who operates, to act according to his own ideas 
and character, when he is moreover a man worthy of the 
command intrusted to him. “Your plan,” said he 4 
the First Consul, “is grander, more decisive, probably 
also more sure ; but it is not adapted to the genius ¢ 
him who is to execute it. You have a way of carrying 
on war, which is superior to any other ; Moreau has his, 
inferior, no doubt, to yours, but yet excellent, Letve 
him to act: he will act well, slowly perhaps, but surely: 
and he will procure for you all the results that You need 
for the success of your general combinations. If, on the 
other hand, you insist on the execution of your j 
you will upset him, you will even offend him, and 
will obtain nothing from him, by wanting to obtain toy 
much.” The First Consul, as well versed in the know. 
ledge of men as in that of his profession, appreciated the 
wisdom of the advice of general Dessoles, and gare 
way. “You are right,” said he; “ Moreau is no 
capable of appreciating and executing the plan which} 
have conceived. Let him do as he pleases, provided be 
throws Marshal Kray upon Ulm and Ratisbon, and 
afterwards sends back his left wing, in time, upon Swit. 
zerland. The plan, which he does not comprehend, 
which he dares not venture to execute, I will execute 
myself, on another part of the theatre of war. Whathe 
dares not do on the Rhine, I will do on the Alps. He 
may, by and by, regret the glory which he relinquishes 
to me.” Proud and profound words, containing a 
entire military prophecy, as the reader will be able to 
judge presently. 

The narrative of Masséna’s heroic defence of 
Genoa against the Austrians, more briefly given 
in the same chapter, is one of the most inspiriting 
incidents in the history of the French wars in 
Italy. The bravery and self-devotion of the 
general and his sacrificed army, are indeed the 
only circumstances capable (and even these capable 
but imperfectly) of tempting us to forget that 
course of cruel and unprincipled rapacity, which 
was openly practised by Masséna in his own deal 
ings with the Italians, and countenanced by him 
when his example was followed by his troops 
This is one of the points over which M. Thiers 
passes with a light and timid step: indeed, the 
tenderness with which he touches on it is more 


able to his historical impartiality. 

In May 1800, Bonaparte effected his celebrated 
passage of the St. Bernard. The facts of this 
remarkable triumph of human art and courage 
over the resistance of nature, have long been before 
the world. There was little or nothing new f 
the historian of the Consulate to communicate; 
but that which there was to tell he has told with 
equal perspicuity and spirit. The crossing of the 
mountain with the artillery, and the forcing of the 
pass of Bard, are related picturesquely and 
interest. A little personal anecdote, in 
in the midst of the historical exposition, 
one of those traits of kindliness which we #* 
willing to believe natural, and which 
relieve the mind in its contemplation of the 
many painful features inevitably presented by the 
biography of a mighty conqueror. 

Artists have delineated Napoleon crossing the Alpis* 
heights mounted on a fiery steed. The plain truth ® 
that he ascended the St. Bernard in that gray 


which he usually wore, upon a mule, led b A 
belonging to the country; evincing, even int 
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abstraction of a mind occupied elsewhere, 
we ith the officers scattered on the road, and 
st intervals, questioning the guide who attended 
him relate the particulars of his life, his 
pains, like an idle traveller, who has 
Pisag better to do. This guide, who was quite young, 
him a simple recital of the details of his obscure 
and especially the vexation he felt, because, 
of a little money, he could not marry one of the 
his valley. The First Consul, sometimes listen- 
sometimes questioning the passengers with whom 
in was covered, arrived at the Hospice, where 
worthy monks gave him a warm reception. No 
waner had he alighted from his mule than he wrote a 
sete which he handed to his guide, desiring him to be 
gre and deliver it to the quarter-master of the army, 
xbo bad been left on the other side of the St. Bernard. 
Ip the evening, the young man, on returning to St. 
learned with surprise what powerful traveller it 
was whom he had guided in the morning, and that 
general Bonaparte had ordered that a house and a piece 
a ground should be given to him immediately, and that 
ke should be supplied, in short, with the means requisite 
fer marrying and for reslising all the dreams of his 
nedest ambition. This mountaineer died not long since, 
is his own country, the owner of land given to him by 
the ruler of the world. This singular act of beneficence, 
at a moment when his mind was by such 
interests, is worthy of attention. If there were 
pothing in it but a mere conqueror’s caprice, dispensing 
st random good or evil, alternately overthrowing 
ires or rearing a cottage, it may be useful to record 
caprices, if only to tempt the masters of the earth 
to imitation ; but such an act reveals something more. 
The human soul, in those moments when it is filled with 
ardent desires, is disposed to kindness: it does good by 
way of meriting that which it is soliciting of Provi- 
dence. 


Ina month after the passage of the Alps, the 
great battle of Marengo laid Italy, for the second 
time, at the feet of him who, by birth and lan- 
guage one of her sons, was destined to make him- 
self her master by the aid of foreign armies. The 
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battle is described with great clearness and impar- | 


tality. Indeed the historian is much less apt to 
veil the faults or mistakes of his hero when he 


teats of his military operations, than when he | 


comes upon awkward points in his administration 
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Austrians; who deceived their vigilance for three succes- 
sive months ; who created an army which did not exist: 
who caused its formation to be disbelieved by all 
Europe ; who crossed the St. Bernard without beaten 
road, appeared unexpectedly in the midst of Italy, con- 
founded with astonishment, surrounded his unfortunate 
adversary with marvellous art, and fought with him a 
decisive battle, lost in the ing, regained in the 
evening, and sure to have been regained, if not on that 
day, yet on the next; for, besides Desaix’s 6000 
10,000 hastening up from the Tessino, and 10,000 

on the Lower Po, would have furnished infallible means 
for destroying the hostile army. Let us suppose, in fact, 
the Austrians, victorious on the 14th of June, entering 
the defile of La Stradella, finding at Piacenza Generals 
Duhesme and Loison, with 10,000 men, ready to dispute 
with them the passage of the Po, and at their heels 
General Bonaparte, reinforced by Generals Desaix and 
Moncey ; what would the Austrians have done in that 
dangerous place, stopped by a well-defended river, and 
pursued by an army superior in number? They would 
have succumbed more disastrously than in the plains of 
the Bormida. The real conqueror of Marengo was, 
therefore, he who chained Fortune by his combinations, 
profound, admirable, unequalled in the history of great 
captains. 

For the rest, he was ably served by his lieutenants, 
and there is no need to sacrifice any glory for the pur- 
pose of building up his. by an heroic defence 
of Genoa,— Desaix, by the most happy determination,— 
Lannes, by incomparable firmness in the plain of 
Marengo,— Kellermann, by a splendid charge of cavalry, 
—all aided him in his triumph. He rewarded them all 
in the most signal manner; and, as for Desaix, he 
evinced for his death the noblest sorrow. The First 
Consul decreed magnificent honours to the man who had 
rendered France so important a service; he even adopted 
his military family, and placed about his own person his 
two aides-de-camp, who were thrown out of employment 


_ by the death of their general : these were Colonels Rapp 


and Savary. 


The first volume of the History closes with the 
return of the First Consul in triumph to Paris, 
and with the commencement of the negotiations 
for peace with Austria, in the summer of 1800. 

The second volume relates the events of the first 
year, during which General Bonaparte wielded the 
power which he had thus firmly clutched in his 
grasp. Those events crowd upon each other with 


or his diplomacy. No attempt is made to disguise | g rapidity which makes it difficult, even for the 


the oversights which had been committed, and | 


which, in the early part of that bloody day, made 
the Austrians really victorious. Full justice is 
done to the exertions both of Kellermann and 
Desaix : and the estimate of comparative merit is 


made, rationally and fairly, in the following 
terms ;-— 


Some detractors of General Bonaparte have pretended 
% attribute to General Kellermann the victory of 
battle and all the results which that memorable 

brought in its train. Why, then, if General 

. must be stripped of this glory, not ascribe it 
that noble victim of the happiest inspiration, to that 

, Who, anticipating the orders of his chief, sacri- 

to that life, but won the day? Or why not ascribe it 
the intrepid defender of Genoa, who, by detaining 
tiene on the Apennines, gave General Bonaparte 
_to descend from the Alps, and delivered them up 
almost half destroyed! According to some 
[err Generals Kellermann, Desaix,and Masséna, would 
real conquerors of Marengo,—all, excepting 

: Bonaparte. But, in this world, the voice of 
fg always decreed glory ; and the voice of 
tations has proclaimed conqueror him who discovered, 
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gh Alpe, for debouching on the rear of the 





the pane of genius, the use that might be made | “°S™ 


historian himself, clearly to arrange or distinctly to 
portray them ; and which puts it altogether out of 
the question to attempt, in a cursory survey of his 
work, more than a glance at one or two of the 
points most generally interesting. 

We must pass over without remark that open- 
ing chapter of the volume, in which are described 
the tragical vicissitudes undergone by the French 
army in Egypt, after their invincible general, 
Bonaparte, had deserted them, flying to Europe 
(as he himself and M. Thiers are agreed in 
asserting) with the noble design of saving France, 
but influenced, perhaps, as it may now be allow- 
able to believe, by motives which were not wholly 
of so lofty or so pure a nature. Nor can we 
bestow even a passing notice on the narrative, 
which we have read with much satisfaction as 
well as amusement, of the First Consul’s diplomatie 
dealings with those foreign powers, which at 
length he appears to have been really desirous to 
conciliate, and which now felt it necessary to re- 


gnise in the French Republic something more 
respectable’ than that horde of murderers and 
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robbers, with which it had at one time been de- 
clared infamous as well as unsafe for the legitimate 
sovereigns of Europe to hold any intercourse. The 
king of Prussia was already on friendly terms 
with France. The king and queen of Spain were 
made friendly through artful addresses to their 
personal foibles, and still more through the in- 
fluence of their infamous favourite, Godoy the 
Prince of Peace, whose character, as well as those 
of his nominal master and real mistress, is painted 
in lively colours. Paul I. the insane emperor of 
Russia, already jealous of his allies, was rendered, 
by politic attentions, as fiercely eager in his ad- 
miration of Napoleon, as he had formerly been in 
his hate and terror of French democracy. Neither 
into the particulars of these intrigues, nor into the 
curious history of those negotiations with Austria, 
which, at first mortifyingly abortive, issued at 
length in the Peace of Luneville, is it possible for 
us to enter. 

But we are tempted to dwell on the tragic scene 
which closed the life of the Emperor Paul. In 
regard to it, M. Thiers has been able to collect some 
information not previously published; and he pre- 
sents us with a narrative which he is perhaps right 
in believing to be the most complete recital that will 
ever be obtained of this horrible catastrophe. 

The deviser of the conspiracy was (as has long 
been known) Count Pahlen, an officer of distinc- 
tion, and then governor of St. Petersburg, who is 
described as being a Russian such as Russians 
were in the days of Peter the Great. The safety 
of the empire, and the lives of individuals, seemed 
to him and to others to be alike capable of being 
preserved in no other way than by the destruction 
of the imperial lunatic. Communications were 
made to the Grand-duke Alexander, who was led 
to expect that nothing was contemplated beyond 
dethroning his father; and who, with a simplicity 
which was wonderful if it really existed, believed 
that he had sufficiently ensured the emperor’s 
safety, by exacting a pledge that no violence 
should be attempted against his person. Actors 
were then engaged for the scene of blood: but 
even the most active and undaunted of these, the 
Hanoverian general, Benningsen, asserted that the 
deposition of the emperor was the only part of 
the design with which he was made acquainted. 
The event showed that some of Pahlen’s agents 
were more competently instructed. The Count 
himself behaved with imperturbable composure. 
When the suspicious emperor charged him almost 
in direct terms with being cognizant of a conspiracy 
against his life, he answered by coolly avowing 
the fact, and declaring that he had taken part in 
the plot for the purpose of defeating it. When, a 
few hours before the murder, Paul ordered a de- 
spatch to be written to his ambassador at Berlin, 
threatening an invasion of Prussia, Pahlen delibe- 
rately added, in his own handwriting, an announce- 
ment that the emperor was indisposed, and that 
the consequences might prove serious. On the 23d 
of March, 1800, at Pahlen’s dinner-table, he and 
Benningsen, carefully keeping themselves sober, 
explained to their half-intoxicated party of selected 
guests, that they were expected to proceed to the 





palace and compel Paul to abdicate. Tha; which 
followed will be best told in the words of y. Thier 


The night appearing sufficiently advanced, the 
spirators, to the number of about sixty, sallieq 4 
divided into two bands. Count Pahlen took one —_ 
his direction, General Benningsen the command Of the 
other; both officers, dressed in their full uniform, ang 
wearing their sashes and orders, marched forward, 
sword in hand. The palace Michael was 
and guarded like a fortress; but the bri Were 
lowered, and the gates thrown open to the chiefs of the 
conspirators. Benningsen’s party marched first, and 
proceeded direct towards the emperor’s apartments 
Count Pahlen remained behind, with his reserved body 
of conspirators. This man, who had organised the egg. 
spiracy, disdained to assist personally in its executigg 
He was only there to provide for any unexpected emer. 
gencies. Benningsen penetrated into the apartment ¢ 
the sleeping monarch. Two heyduks were on duty as 
his body-guard. These brave and faithful attendants 
attempted to defend their sovereign. One was struck 
down by a blow from asabre ; the other took 4j 
crying out for help—cries utterly unavailing ina 
the guards of which are almost all accompiices in the 
plot! A valet, who slept in a room adjoining that of 
the emperor, ran to the scene; they compelled him, by 
force, to open the door of his master’s chamber. The 
unhappy Paul might have found a refuge in the apar- 
ments of the empress; but, in his distrustful suspicions, 
he had taken the precaution, every night, to barricade 
the door which led tothem. All escape being cut of, 
he flung himself to the bottom of the bed, and concealed 
himself behind the folds of a screen. Plato Soubow 
ran to the imperial bed, and, finding it empty, cried 
out in alarm, “ The emperor has escaped; we are lost!” 
But, at the same instant, Benningsen caught sight of 
the prince, rushed towards him, sword in hand, and pre- 
sented to him the act of abdication. “ You have ceased 
to reign!” he exclaimed to him; “the Grand-duke 
Alexander is now emperor. I summon you, in his 
name, to resign the empire, and to sign this act of abdi- 
cation. On this condition alone I answer for your life.” 
Plato Soubow repeated the same summons. The em- 
peror, confused and lost in dismay, demanded of them 
what he had done to deserve such treatment. “For 
years past you have never ceased to persecute us,” m- 
torted the half-intoxicated assassins. They then pressed 
upon the unhappy Paul, who struggled hard, expos 
tulated, and implored them in vain. At this moments 
noise was heard; it was the footsteps of some of the 
conspirators who had remained behind ; but the assar 
sins, believing that some one was coming to the assistance 
of the emperor, fled in disorder. Benningsen alone, 
inflexibly resolute, remained in the presence of the 
monarch, and, advancing towards him, with his sword 
pointed at his breast, prevented him stirring from the 
spot. The conspirators, having recognised each other, 
re-entered the chamber, the theatre of their crim 
They again hemmed in the unfortunate monarch, @ 
order to force him to subscribe his abdication. 
emperor for an instant tried to defend himself. In te 
scuffle, the lamp which gave light to the frightful seem, 
was overturned and extinguished. Benningsen ra # 
procure another, and, on his return, discov Pasl 
expiring under the blows of two assassins: one 
broken in his skull with the pommel of his 
whilst the other was strangling him with his sash. 

Whilst this scene was enacting, Count Pahlen bed 
remained outside, with the second band of co 
When he was told that all was over, he ordered tbe 
body of the emperor to be laid out on the bed, aad 
placed a guard of thirty men at the door of the 
ment, with orders not to admit any one, eve® 
members of the imperial family. He then bf 
the grand rn to announce to him the terrible oo 
rence of the night. 

The grand duke, in a state of violent agitsli® 
demanded of him when he approached, what had oes 
of his father? The silence of Count Pahlen soo® 
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the fatal illasions he had cherished, in imagining 
act of abdication was only contemplated. The 
the youug prince was profound; it continued to 
are told, the secret remorse of his life, as he was 
} of a good and generous nature. He threw 
aself upon a chair, and burst into tears; would listen 
to any thing, but loaded Pahlen with bitter 
which the latter received with an impertur- 
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w went in quest of the Grand-duke Con- 
‘ne. who was wholly ignorant of what was going 
who has been unjustly accused of having been 
poli in this bloody catastrophe. He came to the 

trembling, believing that all his family were to be 
sgerificed, found his brother overwhelmed with despair, 
sod then learnt every thing which had taken place. 
Count Pahlen had desired a !ady of the palace, who was 
very intimate with the empress, to acquaint her with the 
fact of her tragical widowhood. This princess rushed 
in haste towards her husband’s apartments,and attempt- 
ed to reach his death-bed; but the guards kept her back. 
Having for an instant recovered from her first paroxysm 
of grief, she felt, together with the emotions of sorrow, 
the rising impulses of ambition awaken in her breast. 
She thought of the Great Catherine, and wished to reign. 
She despatched several persons to Alexander, who was 
about to be proclaimed, telling him that the throne 
belonged of right to her, and that it was she, and not he, 
who to be proclaimed as successor. This was a 
new ent; this was increased anguish for the 
already lacerated heart of the son, who, about to ascend 
the steps of the throne, had to pass between the corpse 
of a murdered father, and an agonised mother in tears, 
franticly demanding, by turns, her husband, or the 
septre. The night was consumed while these appalling 
and tragical events were passing; the day approached; 
it was necessary to leave no time for reflection; it was of 
importance that the death of Paul and the accession of 
his successor should be proclaimed at the same time. 
Count Pahlen approached the young prince: “ You have 
wept sufficiently as a child,” said he; “come now and 
reign.” He tore him from this house of mourning, and, 
followed by Benningsen, hastened to present him to the 


ALL 


troops. 

_ The first regiment they met was that of Préobra- 
jentky. As it was entirely devoted to Paul I. their 
reception was very cold. But the others, who were 
attached to the grand duke, and who, besides, were 
under the influence of Count Pahlen, who possessed con- 
siderable ascendency over the army, did not hesitate to 
ery, “Long live Alexander.” The example was fol- 
lowed ; and soon the young emperor was proclaimed, and 
placed in possession of the throne. He’ returned, and 
took up his residence with his wife, the empress Eliza- 

h,at the Winter Palace. 

St. Petersburg was filled with consternation at the 
tews of this bloody catastrophe. The impression it 
treated, proved that the manners of the empire had 

one a change, and that, since 1762, Russian man- 

ners had become modified by the influence of European 

Gvilisation. It may be said to the honour of Russia, 

that if she had already progressed since 1762, she has 

equally advanced since 1800. The Russians exhibited, 

*a that occasion, feelings which did them honour. 

They feared Paul I. and his insanity, more than they 

him, as he was not of a sanguinary character. 

ble circumstances of his death were imme- 

ly known, and inspired the deepest commiseration. 

y lay in state, according to usage ; but infinite 

tions were used to disguise his wounds. Military 

ee concealed the mutilation of his hands. A large 

completely covered his head. His face was dis- 

died by contusions ; but it was given out that he had 
of apoplexy. 


But, before calling on us to contemplate this 
——. act of a barbarian race, the historian 
+ us through a series of incidents and specu- 
ns, In which we recognise more easily the 
“racter of modern Europe, and the nature of the 
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influences by which European history is chiefly 
moulded. The First Consul was steadily and 
skilfully pursuing his course, —conquering abroad 
in order to gain advantages in treaties, —com- 
pleting the remodelling and consolidation of civil 
institutions at home, partly (we may hope) in 
obedience to patriotic and philanthropic principles, 
but more, as it is to be suspected, with the desire 
of fitting France better and better to become the 
instrument of his aggrandizement,—and studying, 
in all his dealings with questions that involved the 
interests or awakened the feelings of factions in 
the nation, at once to conciliate those who could 
be conciliated, and to disarm those that could and 
might have used their power to resist him. The 
financial reforms proceeded with intelligence and 
success ; the emigrants were treated with lenity ; 
the moderate revolutionists were caressed and 
trusted ; the untameable democrats were watched 
and crippled ; the press was subjected to restraints, 
which no man but he who then governed France 
would have dared to speak of or been allowed to 
impose. And, meanwhile, there was taken that 
which, in the state of feeling then prevalent, might 
have seemed to be the boldest step of all. Measures 
were adopted,— especially by indulgence to the 
priests, and by the allowance (to those who chose 
it) of worshipping in the churches on Sunday 
instead of the decadi,—for that restoration of the 
Catholic religion, which Bonaparte had already 
determined on effecting, and which, in no long 
time, he was able to effect as easily as the first 
republicans had effected its overthrow. Even the 
feeling of aristocracy was flattered by this extra- 
ordinary man, who, quite uncommitted to the 
extreme principles of the Revolution, and proudly 
conscious how difficult it would be to shake him 
in his seat, now seemed actually to take a pride in 
bidding defiance to all those influences to which 
he had owed his unexampled elevation. Yet, in 
this, as in all things else, there was cool and 
sagacious calculation hid beneath the appearance 
of reckless daring. The first step in the homage 
of Bonaparte to the spirit of the old regime, was 
taken in a way which enlisted the national and 
military pride of France, unconsciously, yet un- 
avoidably, on the side of the feelings which it 
was wished to re-excite. The splendid festival of 
the 23d September, 1800, was the occasion upon 
which the experiment was tried. 


The delivery to the French army of the three for- 
tresses of Ulm, Ingolstadt, and Philipsburg, took place 
most seasonably for the celebration of the féte of the lst 
Vendémiaire. It could not fail to revive the hopes of 
peace, by furnishing evidence of the extremity to which 
Austria was reduced. This féte, one of the two which 


the anniversary of the foundation of the . The 
First Consul a - r should not _ pom- 
us than that of 4 iS: ee 
vomed by the presentation to the In es of the 
taken in the last campaign’: he resolved that it 
be distinguished by a character as patriotic, but 
serious, from all those which had been given during 
course of the Revolution, and, above all, that it should 
be exempt from the ridicule attached to the imitation 
ancient customs in modern times. 

Religion, it must be confessed, leaves a great void 
the solemnities of nations, when it is excluded 
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them. Public theatrical representations, and 
fires illumining the night with their brightness, may 
occupy, during several hours, the multitude assembled 
to rejoice at any joyful occurrence, but cannot fill up an 
entire day. In all nations have been disposed to 
celebrate their victories at the foot of their altars, and 
they have converted their public ceremonies into an act 
of thanksgiving to the Deity. But altars France then 
had none. Those which had been erected to the god- 
dess of Reason during the reign of Terror, those which 
the Theophilanthropists innocently strewed with flowers 
during the licentious system of the Directory, were 
covered with a ridicule never to be effaced ; for, in re- 
gard to altars, none are respectable but those which are 
ancient (!) Now, the old Catholic altar of France had not 
yet been restored. Nothing, consequently, was left but 
ceremonies in some sort academic, beneath the dome of 
the Invalides ; elegant discourses, such as M. de Fon- 
tanes could deliver ; or patriotic airs, such as a Mehul 
or a Lesueur could compose. The First Consul, sensible 
of all this, sought therefore to supply the place of the 
religious feature by a profoundly moral feature. 

The homage to Washington, the presentation of the 

colours taken at Marengo, had already supplied materials 
for the two fétes celebrated during his consulship. He 
contrived to find, in a great reparative act, the subject- 
matter of the féte of the Ist of Vendémiaire, year IX. 
(23d September, 1800.) 
_. At the time of the violation of the tombs at St. Denis, 
the body of Turenne had been found in perfect preserva- 
tion. Amidst the excesses of the populace, an involun- 
tary feeling of respect had saved these remains from the 
general profanation. Deposited at first in the Jardin 
des Plantes, they had afterwards been consigned to the 
care of M. Alexandre Lenoir, a man whose pious zeal, 
worthy of being recorded in history, had preserved for 
us @ multitude of ancient monuments, which he had col- 
lected in the museum of the Petits Augustins. There 
lay these remains of Turenne, exposed to the curiosity, 
rather than to the respect, of visiters. The First Consul 
conceived the idea of depositing the relics of this great 
man beneath the dome of the Invalides, and under the 
guard of our country’s veterans. To glorify an illus- 
trious general and a servant of the ancient monarchy, 
was reconciling the glories of Louis XIV. with those of 
the Republic; it was re-establishing respect for the 
past, without offending the present; it was, in short, 
the whole policy of the First Consul, under the noblest 
and the most touching form. This removal was to take 
place on the last complementary day of the year VIII. 
(22d of September,) and, on the following day, the first 
stone of the monument to Ki¢éber and Desaix was to be 
laid. Thus, at the moment when our earth, in obedience 
to the laws which govern its motions, was completing 
one great century, and giving birth to another, (no less 
famous in its turn, if it prove one day worthy of its 
commencement,) at this moment the First Consul re- 
solved to pay a joint homage to the hero of past times 
and to the twin heroes of the present time. To render 
these two ceremonies the more striking, he imitated in 
some points what had been practised at the Federation 
of 1790, and desired all the departments to send to him 
representatives, who, by their presence, should give to 
these fétes not merely a Parisian, but a national cha- 
racter. The departments cordially responded to this 
appeal, and chose distinguished citizens, whom curiosity, 
a desire to see with their own eyes disorder succeeded 
by tranquillity, the miseries of anarchy by prosperity, 
and the desire especially to approach and to converse 
with a great man, drew in great numbers to Paris. 

On the fifth complementary day, in the year VIII. 
(September 22d,) the public authorities repaired to the 
museum of the Petits Augustins, to fetch the car on 
which was laid the body of Turenne. On this car, 
drawn by four white horses, was placed the sword of the 
hero of the monarchy, preserved in the family of Bouillon, 
and lent to the government for that noble ceremony, 
Four old generals, mutilated in the service of the Re- 
public, held the slips of the car; it was preceded by a 
pie-balled horse, like one which Turenne frequently 





rode, harnessed as horses were in his ti 
Black, and offering an accurate represen 
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scenes from the age to which this homage way 
Around the car marched the invalids, followed by mt 
of those fine troops which had j returned frum é, 
banks of the Po and of the Danu This extracrdinan 
and noble procession passed through Paris, amide a 
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where the First Consul awaited it, surrounded 
envoys of the departments, both those of the 
of Louis XIV., and those of new France ; ¢ 
representing Belgium and Luxemburg, the Rhenish 
vinces, Savoy, and the county of Nice. The mel 
relique borne by this train was placed under the 
dome. Carnot, minister of war, delivered a simple 
suitable address ; and, while music of a solemp kx 
pealed through the vaulted edifice, the body of 

was deposited beneath the monument where it DOW re. 
poses, and where it was soon to be rejoined by his cop. 
panion in glory, the illustrious and virtuous Vanbg. 
where he was destined to be joined one day by the as. 
thor of the great things which we are here relating . 
where he will certainly remain, surrounded by thi 
august company, throughout the ages which Hear 
may reserve for France. 

If, in times like ours, when faith is q 
thing can supply its place, and equal, perhaps, the pom 
of religion, it is such spectacles. 

On the evening of that day, a gratuitous represents. 
tion of the Tartuffe and the Cid was given to the peopl 
of the capital, with a view to afford them an amusemes} 
less coarse than usual. The First Consul attended th 
performance. His presence, his intention, ae 
guessed by that impressible and intelligent populace, 
concurred to maintain, in that tumultuous 
perfect decorum, a very unusual thing at gratuitous rm 
presentations. The silence was interrupted only 
cries, a thousand times repeated, of “ Vie la Ripe, 
lique! Vive le Général Bonaparte !” 

On the following day, the First Consul, 
as on the preceding, by the publie authorities and th 
envoys of the departments, repaired to the Place des 
Victoires. There was to be raised a monument in th 
Egyptian style, destined to receive the mortal remainsd 
Kléber and Desaix, who, according to the intention 4 
the First Consul, were to rest side by side. He laid 
the first stone, and then proceeded on horseback te the 
Invalides. There the minister of the interior, who wu 
his brother Lucien, delivered a speech on the state o 
the Republic, which made a strong impression. Certs 
passages were highly applauded, among others, the fel 
lowing, relative to the present age and the age of Louis 
XIV.: “One might say, that at this moment those tv 
great ages have met to express mutual admiration ov 
that august tomb.” The speaker, while pronouncing 
these words, pointed to the tomb of Turenne. He we 
answered by unanimous applause; proving that all hearts 
without derogating from the present, were Ld 
take again from the past what deserved reviving. 
that the spectacle might be complete, that the ordinary 
illusions of human nature might have their share ® 
these scenes, otherwise so noble, the orator further & 
claimed : “Happy the generation which sees 
tion begun under monarchy terminate in a republie 

During this ceremony, the First Consul had received 
a telegraphic despatch, announcing the @ 
Hohenlinden and the cession of the three fortreses @ 
Philipsburg, Ulm, and Ingolstadt. He sent his brothe 
at a ae which was read to or 
gree th greater applause than t 
harangue of the minister of the interior. Notwithstasé 
ing the — due to the place, shouts of, * Viee Bowe 
parte! Vire la République !” shook the vaults ¢® 
noble edifice. An immediate publication of the se¥* 
Paris produced a more profound satisfaction than sll 
rejoicings destined for the amusement of the multited 
People were not afraid of war ; they were fall - 
dence in the genius of the First Consul, and ia d 
courage of the French armies, if it must be contineed: 
but, after so many battles, after so many troubles, 7 
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was soon taken. “Let him make himself king,” said 
they, “ but let him save us, for monarchy alone can save 


The effect which the First Consul’s course of U5!” A great man, in default of a legitimate prince, 


produced, in reconciling the nation at large 
ag government, was all that he could have 


jared Hardly, perhaps, was there any party, 
gech interested in political questions, that did 
st find in his measures something to disapprove. 
fat nowhere was there any large party which had 
not become convinced, that his rule was the safest 
gander which France could then he placed. 


In all parties there are two sets of persons; the one 
sumerous, and honest, whom a man may bring over to 
himself by realizing the wishes of the country; the 
gher, small in number, stubborn and factious, which, 
fr from contenting, you deeply mortify by realizing 
those wishes, because you deprive it of its grievances. 
With the exception of this latter class, all the parties 
were satisfied, and lent freely their support to the First 
Consal ; or resigned themselves, at least, to his govern- 
ment, if their cause was irreconcileable with his ; as the 
royalists, for example. The patriots of ’89,—and ten 
vears before, these comprised nearly all France,—the 


" jatriots of °89, at first hurried on by enthusiasm towards 


the Revolution, soon borne back at the sight of the 
bloody scaffold, now disposed to think that they had 
been mistaken on almost every thing, conceived that 
they had at length found, under the consular govern- 
ment, all that was possible to be realized in their 
wishes. The abolition of the feudal system, civil 
equality, a certain intervention of the country in its 
sfairs, no great deal of liberty, but much order, the 
triumphant position of France in Europe—all this, very 
diferent, it is true, from what they had at first wished 
for, but now sufficient in their estimation, all this seemed 
meured to them. M. De la Fayette, who, in many 
respects, resembled those men, excepting that he was 
less convinced—M. De la Fayette, released from the 
dungeons of Olmiitz, through an act of the First Con- 
ml’s, proved, by his perfectly disinterested assiduities 
towards him, the esteem which he felt for his govern- 
ment, and the adhesion of those who entertained senti- 
ments like hisown. As for the more ardent revolution- 
sts, who, without being attached to the Revolution from 
participation in its condemnable excesses, adhered to it 


with the First Consul for being the reverse of the Bour- 
bons and ensuring their definitive exclusion. The pur- 
chasers of national domains, though looking black at 
times, on account of his indulgence towards the emi- 
grants, had no doubt of his resolution to uphold the 
aviclability of the new properties, and clung to him as 
an invincible sword, that secured them from the only 
real danger with which they were threatened, the 
‘mumph of the Bourbons and the emigrants by means 
the arms of Europe. 

As for that timid and well-disposed portion of the 
royalist party, which sought, above all, to be relieved 
from all further dread of the scaffold, exile, or confisca- 
ton, which, for the first time for ten years past, began 
rs to have them before its eyes, it was almost happy ; 

» With it, to have nothing to fear, was almost happi- 
= All that the First Consul did not yet grant, it 
To anticipated from him, if I may so express myself. 

See the people in their workshops, the tradesmen at 
* ee ee the nobility in the government, the priests 

altar, the Bourbons in the Tuilleries, and General 
lon e at their side, in the highest station imaginable 

* subject, would have been to these royalists perfec- 
Of these things there were three or four, which 
= Mi clearly discerned in the acts and plans of 

Consul. As for the last, that of seeing the 
on again in the Tuilleries, they were disposed, in 
good-natured credulity, to expect it of him, as one 
miracles of his astounding genius: and, if the dif- 
believing that a man would thus give up to 

* crown which he held in his hand, 
possessed of some perspicacity, their resolution 
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seemed acceptable to them; but a king they must have 
at any rate. 

Thus, by ensuring to the patriots of '89 civil : 
to the purchasers of the national domains, to the stanch- 
est patriots, the exclusion of the Bourbons; te the mo- 


| derate royalists personal safety, the re-establishment of 
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religion ; to all, order, justice, national greatness, he 
had won the honest and disinterested mass of all the 
parties. 

There was still, what there always is, the implacable 
portion of these parties, that which Time never changes 
but by consigning it to the grave. Those who compose 
it are, in general, the most conscientious, or the most 
guilty of men; and these are always last upon the breach. 


We are now to see how far Bonaparte found him- 
self able to presume on his position in regard to 
both of those sections, into which the community is 
thus described to us as having been divided : — 
the vast majority, satisfied in the main with the 
Consular government, and not likely to be aroused 
into dissatisfaction, unless by some overwhelming 
misfortune, or some fatal error, on the part of him 
by whom the power of that government was 
wielded ;—the small but dangerous minority, com- 
posed of those implacable adherents either of 
legitimate monarchy or of anarchical republicanism, 
who could not be appeased, and who would hesitate 
at no means promising satisfaction to their hatred. 
If there were, in the heart of the French nation, 
any calmly patriotic thinkers, who already saw 
and feared the elements of despotic sway, which 
were even then working actively, and were about 
to manifest themselves unequivocally to the whole 
world, — such thinkers, unprepared to act unless 
by open and honest means, and unpossessed of 
any means of the sort, remained silent as well as 
inactive. The events of that critical period present 
no proof that such men existed: the history now 


from conviction and from sentiment—these were pleased | open before us does not recognise the fact that 


they did exist. 

The contrary influences which acted upon 
Napoleon in the choice of the principles by which 
he was to be guided in the further development of 
his scheme of government, were represented by 
two of his most active ministers. These were, 
also, each in his own sphere, two of the most 
remarkable men of our times. Fouché, the 
minister of police, represented the republican prin- 
ciple ; and he, on all occasions when advice could 
safely be offered to his master, advocated a cautious 
maintenance of democratic forms and doctrines. 
For the monarchical principle similar services were 
performed, with much greater dexterity, and with 
incomparably greater success, by the most artful 
diplomatist of modern Europe, M. de Talleyrand, 
who was the minister for foreign affairs. Of each 
of these adroit intriguers, M. Thiers has sketched 
a lively portrait. He thus describes Fouché. 

The police was not at that period what fortunately ft 
has since become, a mere surveillance, without power, 
charged solely with warning and oe information to 
justice. It was an immense arbitrary authority de- 
posited in the hands of a single man. The minister of 
the police could exile these as revolutionists, could recall 
those as emigrants, fix for all the place of their residence, 
continue or remove the sequestration from the 
of returned emigrants, restore or take away his ch 
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from a priest, suppress or reprimand a journal which 
had displeased him; lastly, point out any person to the 
mistrust or the favour of a government, which then had 
an extraordinary number of places to give away, and 
which soon had the wealth of Europe to distribute 
among its creatures. The minister of the police, on 
whom the institutions of the time conferred such attri- 
butions, though placed under the supreme and vigilant 
authority of the First Consul, yet possessed a formidable 
power over the whole nation. 

M. Fouché, charged to exercise this power, formerly 
an Oratorian and a Conventionalist, was an intelligent 
and a crafty personage, neither good nor wicked, well 
acquainted with men, especially the bad, and despising 
them; employing the funds of the police in supporting 
the agents of troubles as much as in watching them; 
always ready to procure bread or a place for every 
person weary of political agitations; thus making friends 
for the government, and more especially for himself; 
creating for himself obliged dependents, far superior to 
credulous and deceitful spies, who never failed to inform 
him of every thing that it was his interest to know; 
having persons under obligations to him in all the parties, 
even among the royalists, whom he knew how to 
manage, and to repress at the right time ; always fore- 
warned, never overrating danger, nor exaggerating it to 
his master; clearly distinguishing an imprudent man 
from one really to be feared, knowing when to caution 
the one, to proceed against the other; in short, managing 
the police better than it ever was managed, for it con- 
sists in disarming animosities as much as in repressing 
them; a superior minister, if he had had elevated in- 
tentions, if his indulgence had sprung from any other 
principle than an indifference to good and evil, if his 
activity had proceeded from any other motive than a 
passion for interfering in every thing, which rendered 
him irksome and suspicious to the First Consul, and fre- 
quently gave him the appearance of a vulgar intriguer. 

‘or the rest, his intelligent but ignoble countenance, 
was a faithful mirror of the qualities and vices of his 
soul, 

The First Consul, chary of his confidence, never grant- 
ed it freely, especially to men for whom he had no 
esteem. He made use of M. Fouché, and at the same 
time distrusted him. Hence he sometimes sought to 
dispense with or to control him, by giving money to De 
TBourrienne, his secretary, to Murat, the commandant of 
Paris, but especially to Savary, his aid-de-camp, in order 
to compose in this way several contradictory polices. 
But M. Fouché always contrived to convict these bastard 
polices of awkwardness and puerility, proved himself 
alone to be well informed ; and, while frequently crossing 
the First Consul, nevertheless made his peace with him 
by that manner of treating men in which was mingled 
neither love nor hate, but an incessant application to 
wean them, one by one, from an agitated and factious 
existence. 


Here is the companion to this historical por- 


trait. 

M. De Talleyrand performed a totally contrary part; 
he had neither affection for M. Fouché nor resemblance 
to him. They had both been formerly priests, the one 
having belonged to the superior, the other to the inferior 
clergy ; and yet they had nothing in common, but their 
having both taken advantage of the Revolution to cast 
aside, the former the prelate’s robes, the latter the 
humble gown of the Oratorian professor. How strange, 
it must be confessed, and how characteristic of that 
deeply convulsed society, was the spectacle presented by 
this government, composed of a soldier and two priests 
who had abjured their profession, and, though thus com- 
posed, having none the less splendour, grandeur, and 
influence in the world. 

M. de Talleyrand, descended from a family of the 
noblest lineage, destined by his birth for the army, doom- 
ed to the priesthood by an accident which deprived him 
of the use of one foot, having no liking for this imposed 
profession, sucessively bishop, courtier, revolutionist, 
and emigrant, then afterwards minister for foreign 
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afairs under the Directory, M. de Talleyrand had 
ed something of all these different states. There 
ue oaee apy Pe touch of the bishop, of the 
quality, and of the revolutionist. Havi 

opinion, but only a natural moderation, mrs 
opposed to every species of exaggeration ; capable 5 
entering at once into the feelings of those whom q 
wished to please, either from liking or from ieieae 
speaking a unique language peculiar to that go: ; 
which had Voltaire for instructor; full of smart, poi 
repartees, which rendered him as formidable as he 
attractive ; by turns caressing or disdainful, demonstry. 
tive or impenetrable ; careless, dignified, lame Withou: 
loss of gracefulness ; in short, one of the most extraordi. 
nary personages, and such a one asa revolution alone 
can produce, he was the most seducing of Negotiator, 
but at the same time incapable of directing, as head, the 
affairs of a great state; for every leader should Possess 
a resolute will, settled views, and application ; and he 
had none of these. His will was confined top 
his views consisted in the opinions of the moment, hs 
application was next to nothing. In a word, he was s: 
accomplished ambassador, but not a directing minister. 
be it understood, however, that this expression is » 
be taken in its most elevated acceptation. For th 
rest, he held no other post under the consular govern. 
ment. The First Consul, who allowed no person th 
right to give an opinion on the affairs of war and of &. 
plomacy, merely employed him to negotiate with th 
foreign ministers, on bases previously prescribed; and this 
M. de Talleyrand did with art that will never be sy. 
passed. He possessed, however, a moral merit ; that ¢ 
being fond of peace under a master who was fond of war, 
and of showing that he was so. Endowed with exqui- 
site taste, uniting with it unerring tact, and evens 
useful indolence, he was able to render real services, by 
simply opposing to the First Consul’s exuberance of las- 
guage, pen, and action, his sobriety, his perfect moden- 
tion, and his very propensity to do nothing. Bet he 
made little impression on that imperious master, from 
whom he extorted no respect either by genius or by 
conviction. Thus he had no more empire than 
Fouché, nay, even less, though quite as much employed, 
and more agreeable. 


Using those two men while he placed no faith 
in them, and treating the Third Consul, Lebra, 
as being what he was—a useful and plodding 
superintendent of administrative details, — Bons- 
parte bestowed all his real confidence on the Second 
Consul, his faithful and cautious friend, Camb 
cérés. This prudent person counselled his maste 
privately, with faithfulness and courage : publicly 
he approved of every thing the First Consul dt 
Exercising, in reality, immense power over Bone 
parte’s mind, he was content to appear absolutely 
powerless. He was content to eat and drink lie 
an Apicius, to wear splendid clothes, to receive 0 
homage of a few insignificant toad-eaters, and # 
be believed and called, by those who thought thes 
selves shrewd observers, a tool, a cipher, 4 nome 
tity : and all this, too, while he quietly co 
or prevented blunders of his patron, managed ® 
keep the Senate in due subservience, and & 
promoted, with all his might, those ambitious é& 
signs, of which he perhaps was more fully in ® 
secret than any other man living. 

The consul Cambacérés was qualified more espera! 
to temper his vehemence in regard to and b 
precipitation in regard to things. Amidst this 
of two —. yg oy ~ urging toa 
reaction, the other, on the con » co 
action, M. Cambacérés, inflenible when the mania 
of order was in question, was, in every thing else, alway 
a decided advocate for not going too fast. He did 
oppose the end to which things were visibly vending 
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kept incessantly repeating, “ Let them in due time 

as much power as they please to the First Con- 

well and good, but not too soon.” He wished espe- 

that reality should always be preferred to appear- 

gace, real power to that which was but ostentation. A 

First Consul, ing the power to do all that he 

pleased for the welfare of the state, seemed to him far 

to a crowned prince, cramped in his action. 

To act, and to keep out of sight, above all, never to act 

to quickly, constituted the whole of his wisdom. This 

most certainly is not genius, but it is prudence ; and 
for founding a great state, both are requisite. 


' 





Besides Cambacéres, however, there were other 
ns, who were supposed to possess much of the | 


First Consul’s confidence, and to be authorized 
organs for communicating his wishes. These were 
his brothers, of whom, however, Joseph and Lucien 


| by him. 


slone were at that time engaged in public life, | ‘ ; , 
immediately beneath the dagger of republicans or royal- 


and Lucien much more efficiently and zealously 
than Joseph. These persons were accustomed 
openly to represent the existing state of things as 
merely temporary, as a prudent concession to revo- 


lutionary prejudices, and as necessarily destined | wo sg ae oo hee ae emperor, it would evidently 


to give way to something which should make the 
system independent of the life or death of the 
First Consul himself. What they meant was 


sufficiently plain, even if they had not also com- | 


plained of the Consul’s want of children, and main- 
tained without reserve that he must divorce his 
wife and take a new one for the sake of issue. 
The introduction of this topic is, for us as well as 
for M. Thiers, a temptation to digress. The omin- 
ous warnings thus thrown out were the causes of 
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in Europe ; they did not hesitate to go and solicit favours, 
while affecting to look down upon her. She was r 
to make them partakers of her power, and to r 
them services. She even took pains to excite in them a 
sort of illusion which they were fond of indulging, that, 
in reality, General Bonaparte was only waiting for a 
favourable occasion to recall the Bourbons, and to re- 
store the inheritance which belonged to them. And, 
singularly enough, this illusion which she delighted to 
instil into them, she would almost fain have shared her- 
self; for she would rather have seen her husband a 
subject of the Bourbons, but a subject the protector of 
his kings, surrounded by the homage of the ancient 
French aristocracy, than crowned monarch by the hand 
of the nation. She was a very faint-hearted woman. 
Though giddy, she loved that man who covered her with 
glory, and loved him the more since she was less beloved 
Not conceiving it possible that he could set his 
daring foot on the steps of the throne, without falling 


ists, she foresaw her children, her husband, and herself, 
overwhelmed in One general ruin. But, supposing that 


he ascended safe and sound to that usurped throne, 


_ place in the world, but only for a short time.” 





much misery to a light-minded, but attractive 
person, whose history and character are thus de- | 
picted for us. | 
Josephine Bonaparte, who had been married first to | 
the Count de Beauharnais, then to the young general | 
who had saved the Convention on the 13th Vendémiaire, | 
and now shared with him a place which began to re- | 
semble a throne, was a Creole by birth, and had all the | 
graces, all the defects, usual in women who are so born. | 
Kind-hearted, profuse, and frivolous,—not a beauty, but 
perfectly elegant, and endowed with infinite fascination, 
she could please much more than women who were 
ssperior to her in understanding and personal charms. | 
The levity of her conduct, depicted to her husband in 
the most unfavourable colours when he returned from 
Egypt, filled him with anger. He had thoughts of 
separating himself from a wife whom, right or wrong, he 
believed to be culpable. She wept a long time at his | 
feet; her two children, Hortense and Eugene Beau- | 
is, both very dear to General Bonaparte, wept too; | 
was overcome, and yielded to a conjugal tenderness, | 
which, for many years, was with him paramount to policy. | 
He forgot the real or alleged faults of Joséphine ; he 
“ved her still, but not as in the early period of their 
‘sion. The unbounded extravagance, the vexatious | 
‘mprudences, in which she daily indulged, frequently 
*xeited in her husband gusts of impatience which he 
= hot repress ; but he forgave her with the kindness — 
by Prosperity inspires, and could not long be angry 
* woman, who had shared the first moments of his — 
bascent greatness, and who, from the day of their union, 
*eemed to have brought Fortune along with her. 
Ps me Bonaparte was altogether a woman of the 
ory. devout, superstitious, nay, a royalist, de- | 
odie What she called the Jacobins, who hated her in 
wines seeking only the society of the ancient nobility, 
hor teas in throngs, as we have said, used to visit 
= morning. They had known her the wife of 
honourable man, pretty high in rank and in military 
&, the unfortunate Beauharnais, who died on the 
Pervens, be scaffold; they found her the wife of a 


. t of a parrenu more powerful than any prince 
OL. X11.— No. CXXXVII. 





| fortune. 


another fear harrowed her heart — it would not be her 


If Genera] Bonaparte should 


be under the pretext of giving a stable government to 
France, by rendering it hereditary; and unfortunately 
her physicians left her no hope of ever having more 
children. She recollected on this subject the extraor- 
dinary prediction of a woman, a sort of Pythoness then 
in vogue, who had told her: “ You will oceupy the first 
She had 
already heard the brothers of the First Consul pronounce 
the fatal word, divorce. The victim of grandeur, whom, 
to judge of her lot from the external splendour by which 
she was surrounded, the queens of Europe might have 
envied, was a prey to corroding care. Each advance of 
fortune added apparently to her happiness, but really 
augmented her distress; and if she did escape from her 
keen anxieties, it was by a levity of character which 
saved her long and intense thought. The attachment 
of General Bonaparte for her, his gusts of passion, when 
he gave way to them, repaired the next moment by de- 
monstrations of the greatest kindness, served also to 
cheer her. Hurried away, moreover, like all the people 
of that time, by a stupifying whirlwind, she reckoned 
upon the god of revolutions, upon chance ; and, after 
painful agitations, she returned to the enjoyment of her 
She strove, meanwhile, to divert her husband 
from his ideas of an exaggerated greatness ; ventured 
even to talk to him of the Bourbons, at the riek of rais- 
ing storms; and, in spite of her partialities, which ought 


to have led her to prefer M. de Talleyrand to M. Fouché, 
| she had taken a liking to the latter, because, thorough 


Jacobin as he was, she said, he dared tell the truth to 
the First Consul; and to tell the truth to the First 
Consul was, in her estimation, to advise him to uphold 
the Republic, but to increase at the same time his con- 
sular power. 


Returning to the narrative from which we have 
thus been led astray, we come to an experiment 
which was the result of the combined influences 
operating on the mind of Napoleon. To that ex- 
periment it cannot be doubted but he was a party, 
if indeed it did not emanate directly from himself. 
It was one of those mistakes which he so often 
committed through overweening confidence in his 


own strength, and which no man could redeem with 


greater readiness and dexterity. In October 1800, 
there appeared a pamphlet, entitled “A Parallel 
between Cesar, Cromwell, Monk, and Bonaparte.” 
The question was, in which of the three preceding 
instances the parallel for the First Consul was to 
be found. It could not be found in Monk: the 


restoration of the Bourbons was an act too ae 
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to be thoughtof. It was not to be found in Crom- 
well; whom the pamphleteer, by the way, treated 
very unjustly, and who, it was asserted, was re- 
presented more fitly by Robespierre. The Protec- 
twor’s real disqualification for representing Bona- 
parte was, his not having made himself a king in 
name as well asin reality. The parallel sought 
was found in Julius Cesar, and was declared to be 
perfect in all respects but one; that Cesar had 
oppressed the honest men and elevated dangerous 
men and knaves, while Napoleon had annihilated 
the wicked factions, and raised the honest citizens 
to safety and honour. The Republic was pro- 
nounced to be happy, if Bonaparte were immortal ; 
and a frightful picture was drawn of the mischiefs 
that must fall upon France, if the First Consul 
were to die while things remained on their present 
footing. Frenchmen,” these were the last words 
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of the ad Ire 35, "you are sleeping on the brink of 


an abyss!” 
buted to Lucien Bonaparte, but is pronounced by 
M. Thiers to have Deen composed by M. de Fon- 
tanes, who had already been selected by the First 
Consul as the writer of harangues to be pronounced 
upon public occasions. 


guage, was true; but those truths were very premature, 
to judge from the impression which they produced. 


This pamphlet was currently attri- | 


and many complaints being preferred against hix admi 
nistration, the First Consul expressed strong dissatis. 
faction, and seemed disposed to dismiss him immediate} 
But Cambacérés advised him not to proceed so J: 
and not to take the portfolio of the interior from Lye; ys 
without giving him a suitable compensation. The Pint 
Consul complied. M.Cambacéres contrived the eq 
to Spain, and was directed to offer it to Lucien. 
had no difficulty in persuading him to accept it, Luciea 
set off ; and before long the imprudent pamphlet ceased 
to be thought of. 

Thus, a first attempt at assassination against the First 
Consul had provoked in his favour a first attempt at ele. 
vation : but the one was as mad as the other was awk. 
ward. It was requisite that General Bonaparte sh vald 
purchase by fresh services an augmentation of authority 
which nobody yet defined with precision, but which ail 
foresaw confusedly in the future, and to which he or hie 
friends already aspired in an open manner. At JJ 
events, his fortune was soon to furnish him, in services 
rendered, in dangers encountered, with immense claims 
which France would no longer resist. 

The attempt at assassination alluded to in this 
extract had taken place shortly before the publica. 
tion of the pamphlet. It arose among the repub- 
licans : and, as M. Thiers has truly said, was more 
ridiculous than criminal. It deserves notice 


‘mainly that a cordial acquiescence may be ex 
pressed in the sentence of condemnation, which the 


Lucien, minister of the interior, employed the means at | 


his disposal for circulating this pamphlet over all France. 
He filled Paris and the provinces with it, taking care to 
conceal its origin. The publication produced a great 
effect. In reality, it said only what every body thought; 
but it required of France an avowal which a very legi- 
timate pride did not yet permit herto make. Eight 
years before, the French had abolished a royalty of 


fourteen centuries ; and were they to come so soon and | 


eoufess, at the feet of a general of thirty, that they were 
wrong, and beseech him to revive that royalty in his 
person! They were willing enough to invest him with 
a power equal to that of kings ; but it was necessary at 
least to save appearances, were it merely for the sake 
of the national dignity. True, this young warrior had 
already gained admirable victories, and already restored, 
to some extent, securily throughout the country ; but he 
had searcely commenced the reconciliation of parties, 
the reorganisation of France, the compilation of its laws, 
and above all, he had not yet given peace to the world. 
There were then many titles yet left for him to acquire, 
but which he was sure of soon concentrating on his glo- 
rious head. 

The impression was general and painful. The prefects 
reported from all quarters that the pamphlet produced 
a mischievous effect ; that it supplied the demagogue 
faction with some justification; that Caesars called forth 
Hrutuses; that the publication was imprudent, and to 
be regretted. In Paris the impression was the same. 
in the Council of State the disapprobation was not con- 
cealed. The First Consul, whether he had been con- 
cerned in the pamphlet, or whether he had been com- 
promised without his knowledge by impatient and un- 
ekilful friends, deemed it incumbent on him to disavow 
it, especially in the eyes of the revolutionary party. He 
sent for M. Fouché, and asked him publicly how he 
could suffer such publications to be circulated. “I 
know the author,” replied the minister.—* If you know 
him, you ought to have sent him to Vincennes.” “ | 
could not send him to Vincennes,” rejoined M. Fonché, 
“ for it is your own brother.” At these words General 
Bonaparte complained bitterly of that brother, who had 
already compromised him oftener than once. A feeling 
of displeasure with Lucien Bonaparte was the conse- 
quence. One day, the latter not being punctual at the 
eouncil of the ministers, which was frequently the case, 


: historian pronounces upon the conduct of the 
All that it contained, excepting the flatteries of lan- | I 


government in regard to it. The government 
actually nursed and encouraged the plot, through 
the agency of police spies, in order that it might 
proceed so far as to give them a pretence for ex- 
aggerating the First Consul’s danger. Nay, they 
went a step farther: for, on the next occurrence of 
the same sort,—the plot of the Infernal Machine, 
on which our space will not allow us to enter,— 
Bonaparte, led away by his hatred and distrust 
of the republicans, and little influenced at any 
time by pure feelings of justice, actually punish- 
ed with death the chief of those persons whom 
his own servants had tempted into the plan 
ning of a crime, and who had really after all 
never had the courage to attempt executing the 
evil design that had been in contemplation, [tis 
unnecessary to remind our readers that our own 
domestic history, — in a section of it with which 
the publisher of this Magazine had occasion to b 
personally connected, — has furnished a parallel 
to the unprincipled act thus perpetrated by the 
French consular government. 

In passing rapidly through the two volumes now 
before us, we have bestowed attention chiefly ™ 
those incidents and principles which paved for 
Napoleon the way to the Imperial throne. We 
have been compelled to leave untouched maay 
topics which, to some readers of the work, may 
appear even more important and instructive. An 
thus, in our rapid survey of the second volume, 
the limits of our space compel us to pause without 
entering at all upon two themes which } 
great public importance. The one embraces the 
history of that campaign in Southern Germany, 
which was distinguished by Moreau’s great view 
at Hohenlinden, and which led to the renewal of 
negotiations with Austria and to the peace 
Luneville. The other topic is treated in the last ® 
of the volume,in which M. Thiers is chiefly occ™p 
with describing, not exactly as we should 4% 
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with no substantial inaccuracy, the policy 
ed by England in regard to the maritime 
rights of the neutral powers. In this part of the 
parrative the principal event is Nelson’s bombard- 
ment of Copenhagen. 

The volume closes in April 1801, when Mr. 
Addington had succeeded Mr. Pitt as premier of 
Eagland, and when the negotiations for a general 
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peace were about to be opened. We shall receive 
with good will, and study with"care, the portions 
which shall next be presented of the elaborate his- 
torical work so well begun. We do not doubt 
that, when it shall have been completed, it will be 
fully worthy of occupying a place beside the 
author's brilliant ** History of the French Revolu- 
tion,” 





PROSPECT OF A POOR-LAW FOR SCOTLAND. 


Tuere have been several things peculiar to the 

ple of Scotland, besides their agriculture and 
their metaphysics. They have had peculiarities 
regarding the law of marriage ; peculiarities re- 
sarding ruling elderships and zeal in missions ; 
neculiarities regarding Sabbath observance ; and 
eculiarities regarding a profuse love of whisky, 
and hatred of stage-plays and promiscuous dancing ; 
from all which it has been the fashion to draw 
the comprehensive conclusion, that they are the 
most religious, moral, and sagacious people on the 
surface of the globe. Among other social difficul- 
ties which they had long the credit of having set 
at rest, was the complex question of the Poor-laws, 
—solved by the simple expedient of leaving the 
poor to support each other. But, alas for poor hu- 
man perfection ! even this all-sagacious, all-humane 
scheme, did not evade the criticism of these latter 
times. It had received its practical embodiment 
inan age when simple legislative measures adapted 
themselves to a rude state of society: it had pro- 
tracted its existence into a complex social condi- 


the old system. 
that is the scientific legislative term on such occa- 
sions—so purely selfish, that the world will not 
listen to them. Searce could bailiffs and messen- 
| gers-at-arms raise the faintest murmur against the 


mined ; when it was compared with that which 
had been found necessary for England, a country 
not now very distinct, in social condition or wealth, 
from Scotland,—the national prejudice in favour of 
the system at once gave way. Humanity tri- 
umphed over all conventional feelings and preju- 
dices, and the great bulk of the people of Scotland 


demanded an amended and enlarged Poor-law; 


some reform, not paltry and incidental, but a wide 


and generous measure which should be at once a 


revocation of old prejudices, and a full homage to 


the spirit of humanity, and of enlightened social 


legislation. But in the midst of this generous out- 
burst of feeling, echoed from end to end of the 


country by the press and the larger towns, there 
appeared thé powerful and united class of the land- 


holders, whose interests and prejudices were with 
There are some “ interests” — 


tion, where it was as inefficacious for its purposes series of measures that have been lately passed for 


as the original weaver’s beam would be in the 
power-loom manufactory. When the whole coun- 
try was comparatively poor; when we had no 
commerce or manufactures; when the extensive 
proprietor lived in a house with three rooms, and 
strewed his floor with rushes; when the parish 
was a family in which each man knew his neigh- 
bour’s abilities, wants, and character,—the system 
of voluntary relief, administered through kirk- 
sessions, probably met all the necessities of a Poor- 
law, as some such arrangement may suit the island 
of Guernsey, or the canton of Zurich, at the pre- 
sent day. But our union with England, after we 
had finished our thirty or forty years of struggling 
and kicking against it, brought with it a new or- 
ganisation. Simple village weavers grew manu- 
facturing capitalists ; bonnet-lairds became wealthy 
proprietors. The people no longer vegetated and 
withered in the spot of their birth, but spread 
hither and thither, and accumulated into large 
masses wherever manufacturing and commercial 
wealth held out inducements to them. It thus 
happened that the system framed for the three or 
four hundreds of a village population, who knew 
tn sadhpord other, came to be applied to the 
ties, and hundreds of thousands of 

the great manufacturing districts. Is it wonderful 
that iteame, in theend, to be what we havesimply de- 
scribed it—leaving the poor to support each other? 
When the system was looked at, and fairly exa- 


extinguishing imprisonment for debt ; public exe- 
cutioners are not heard against the abolition of 
the punishment of death; grave-diggers are not 
allowed to protest against sanatory regulations,— 
though clergymen may safely be so, because they 
can mix something about consecrated earth and 
religious feelings with the question of burial-fees. 
This is an instance of the point of dangerous union : 
give interested prejudice some aid, from a religious 
dogma or a theory of social morality, and, behold, 
it becomes insolent, clamorous, and tyrannical, 
It so happened, that there remained on the earth 
a few enthusiasts, sincere admirers of the old sys- 
tem of the Scottish Poor-law, and believers in its 
efficacy, behind whose honest prejudices the land- 
holders of Scotland sought protection from the 
scorn they were likely to encounter in the advo- 
cacy of their odious cause. One man cf brilliant 
genius, whose maxim is, that whatever he takes 
in hand to do, he does with all his might,— 
and who, it is to be feared, is at more pains to dis- 
cover the means of strengthening his championship, 
than of satisfying himself of the goodness of his 
cause,—has spent half a lifetime in sharpening the 
weapons of those who support all that is cruel, 
selfish, and barbarising in our Poor-law system. 
As the marriage- brokers in Paris keep a model 
couple of domestic felicity, to illustrate the benefi- 
cent effects of their disinterested efforts for the 
union of the sexes, this champion of the cause of 
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the rich against the poor, exhibited a model parish, 
where a few zealous disciples, by hard work, 
proved that the poor might be admirably supported 
without compelling the rich to pay,—much in the 
same manner as old Sir Robert Peel proved that 
there was no need of taxes, by handing ten thou- 
sand pounds to the treasury; or as a party of 
gentlemen, met to dine with a friend, may illus- 
trate the needlessness of criminal laws, by sepa- 
rating without picking each other’s pockets. No 
one could deny that the showman honestly be- 
lieved in his own quackery, as Morison did, when 
he died under the effects of his universal medicine. 
Scarcely was to be resisted the honest, open, 
hearty enthusiasm with which he called on the | 
public to walk up and see the wonderful exhibition, 
and satisfy themselves with their own eyes. But 
the plain sagacious public were not to be deceived ; 
and neither the exquisite model got up for the oc- 
casion, nor the glitter of the eloquence with which 
its tiny proportions were exaggerated and adorned, 
could deceive the eye, or make the tinselled, hol- | 
low, fragile toy pass fora substantial and valuable | 
engine of social organisation and comfort. At | 
length the exhibitor and his assistants grew tired. 





They were isolated in their endeavours. The rest 
of the community would not be so enthusiastic as 
themselves ; and so they proclaimed that the plan 
did not get fair play, and gave it up. They were like | 
the French prophets who promised to raise a body 
in St. Paul’s church-yard. Fifty thousand people 
assembled to behold the ceremony ; but, after all 
the proper scientific incantations were performed, | 
no animated corpse raised its head. The operators | 
attributed their failure to the absence of a proper | 
faith in some one or more of the onlookers, and | 
complained that they had not got fair play. 

The mischief that was done by this, was to give 
selfish prejudice an excuse for its conduct, and ar- 
guments in its support. Parsimony and cruelty put 
themselves under the protection of an amiable Uto- 
pianism. The defenders of starvation walked forth 
as honest enthusiasts,—men mistaken, but the vic- | 
tims of an amiable theory,—the dupes of a too | 
sincere reliance on the kindness, virtue, and bene- | 
volence of their fellow-beings ; men who had so | 
great a trust in the voluntary proffers of their | 
neighbours to feed the hungry and clothe the | 
naked, that they could not think of vulgarising | 
the benignant propensity, by laying any coercive | 
injunction upon them,—or upon themselves. There 
is much latitude to Utopians, the victims of fond | 
dreams, and visionary theories: it is an extension 
of the plea of insanity among criminals, palliating | 
what would otherwise be seen in its true light — 
grinding tyranny and stony-hearted selfishness. 
And here let us not leave ground for the mistaken 
supposition, that we charge the landed proprietors 
who have set their face against a liberal Poor-law, 
with being actuated by the vulgar motive of indivi- 
dual pecuniary consideration. Few of them, we be- 
lieve, have analyzed their motives, and found, as a 
result of the process, this simple element—An ex- 
tended Poor-law will take ten pounds a-year out of 
my pocket, and therefore I will oppose it. Their 
motive is that more dangerous, because less easily | 





exposed one, of class interests. Their feline is 
“ interest-begotten prejudice” —a chaotic mags of 


_ prejudices and opinions gathered round the Nucleus 


of simple mercenary feeling. The esprit d, 
that makes the portionless younger brother as 

a champion of the Corn-laws, as the mort 
first-born, who feels that their repeal would ruin 
him, and makes the poor curate, who has neither 
connexions nor Greek enough to aspire to a vicar. 
age, as great a supporter of the pomp and luxyry 
of the Episcopal order, as his Grace the Primat. 
of all England. 

It was in this spirit that, when the public press 
and the municipal communities called loudly for , 
change of the system—a call in which we are 
proud to remember that our own voice was not 
unheard — the landed gentry formed an associa. 
tion for the purpose of suppressing inquiry. They 
did not come forward and say boldly, the result of 
inquiry will be a condemnation of the present 
system — an amendment will trench on our purses 
—therefore shall we oppose it. On the contrary, 
they assumed a lofty tone of morality ; spoke 
much about the kindly sympathies of the givers, 
and the honest independence of the receivers ; when 
the coin that passed from the former to the latter 
was small, and extorted by importunate or crouch- 


|ing mendicancy, instead of being awarded bya 


fixed rule of law. They even took religion into 


their service, and muttered the text that “if any 


one would not work neither should he eat ;” ques- 


tioning, but with modesty, if an efficient Poor-law 


were not a thing denounced in Scripture. 

It was clear that in the midst of all this, some- 
thing must be done, for the case made out for in- 
quiry was too strong to be resisted ; and we are in- 
clined to think that the resolution adopted was a 
piece of scientific statecraft, such as would have 
done no discredit to Burleigh or Talleyrand. The 
landed proprietors, who set their face against in- 
quiry, were the stanch supporters of the govern- 
ment. Let the inquiry, therefore, be made by a com- 
mittee of themselves, along with two of those effi- 
cials who are brought up ina theoretic love and 
admiration of the system so advantageous to the 
country gentlemen—the parochial clergy. It was 
no doubt anticipated, that be the investigators who 
they may, the inquiry could not be made withouts 
strong case being shown. And so it happened ; 
though the fashion of the examination was, when 
any statement was made about the immorality and 
recklessness of the poor, their propensity to drun- 
kenness, and their want of forethought, to receive! 
with bland politeness ; but when the extent of 


_ wretchedness, or the smallness of relief was spoken 
to, to cross-question rigorously, as if the witness 


were a socius criminis come to prove an alibi, For- 
tunately the government kept in their hands ® 
means of being acquainted with the whole truth, 
by putting on the Commission a man trained im 
the method of inquiry of the Poor Law Commit 
sion in England, and through his services, ba 

by the pregnant merits of the case, the public go 
at the facts through this Commission, and 

their short essay in defence of the present sys#e™ 
with the scorn it deserved. 
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This general condemnation has done good. It is 
echoed by the Quarterly Review, and at length 
government, ashamed of the paltry character of the 
amendments proposed by the report, has materially 
eslarged them. One of the proposals of the Com- 
missioners, was to appoint a board with no power 
ssve that of remonstrance ; a Board to tell heri- 
tors and kirk-sessions that their allowances are too 
small ; as they have been told, and without effect, 
for the last six years. It was fondly suggested 
that this board, as the mouth-piece of public 
opinion, would operate a reform. Public opinion! 
the classes it was to affect have trained themselves 


in a brazen defiance of it. Why not have left the | 


matter simply to their consciences? why, but 
that the proposal to appoint a Board with nothing 
to do was still a suggestion of a measure, and the 
suggestion of a measure is properly part and 
parcel of every report by a Commission. The 
government measure is an improvement on this 


idea, an improvement not less material than the 
mised English Poor-law, it would amount to 
_ £800,000, instead of £150,000, its present, or at 


giving life and motion to the inanimate model. 
The proposed Board is to have very material 


powers. It may award interim relief during the | 
dependence of an action before the legal judicatories | 
how the fund for the relief of the poor can be best 


to make good the right to permanent aliment, 


and its sanction gives the applicant the oppor- | 
tunity of litigating his case with the privileges of | 


apauper. Before the Commissioners made their | 
report, the question, whether paupers could 
litigate their claims for relief in the Court of Ses- 
sion, was decided, and it was found that they 
could. This privilege, of which an Englishman > 
will understand the extent, by figuring to himself | 
a pauper being entitled to bring a suit in Chancery 
for relief, was deemed by the Commissioners a 
dangerous innovation, and they recommended its 
abolition. ‘The government measure, instead of 
adopting the proposal, gives the local judges — the | 
Sheriffs—the power of adjudicating on relief. By | 
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| its sordid parsimony, and an enlargement of the 
| fund for relief, must be the main feature of any 
_nhew measure. Theorists proposed many plans for 
liquidating the national debt, by sinking funds, 
which were to increase of themselves and cost 
nothing to any body ; but Dr. Hamilton proved 
| that the only way to liquidate the debt was to pay 
| it, and the only means of paying it was by taxing 
‘the country to a corresponding extent. So it 
| appears to us, that the first step towards relieving 
_the poor is to levy a sufficient sum of money for 
that purpose, and that it is time to consider all the 
incidents of the method of distribution, when we 
have got an assurance that a sum bearing a 
| respectable proportion to the exigencies of the case 
is likely to be forthcoming. It has been observed 

by Dr. Alison, as a conclusion of a series of calcu- 

lations, which we have checked and carried out for 

our own satisfaction, that if the sum annually ex- 

pended on the poor of Scotland were raised to the 
proportion of that levied under the new and econo- 


least its late, average amount. There are grave 
doubts, serious and deliberate considerations, about 


distributed ; whether there should be workhouses 
or not, whether there should be unions of parishes 
or not. We must own that we think the satisfac- 
tion of employing mental exertion in the adjust- 
ment of these nice questions, would be greatly en- 


‘hanced if we were assured that the means of 


accomplishing it would be made proportionate to 
the end to be accomplished. We are ready to give 
up a hundred thousand or so, for the difference 
between the habits of living in the two countries, 
say at once two hundred thousand, to save cavils. 
Let then the provision for Scotland be six hundred 
thousand a-year, three-fourths of what is levied 
and applied on the same population in England, 


the present practice, when a parish declines bur- | and four times the sum which constitutes the pre- 


dening itself with a new claimant, it cuts the 


sent fund for the relief of the poor in Scotland. We 


Gordian knot by denying that he has a settle- | demand not what Mr. Wakley thought the perfee- 


ment, and leaving the pauper to establish that | 
point by an action in the Court of Session. This | 
means of evasion will be effectually cut off by a | 


tion of a poor-law—the supply of a butcher meat 
dinner, and two pints of porter per day. We do 
not wish to see our paupers revelling in the potent 


provision which throws the burden of relief on the } ale, which astonished Mr. Chadwick at Reading, 


parish where the applicant is found destitute, leav- 
ing it to seek indemnity against the parish justly 
liable by the law of settlement. On the whole, 
there are good features in this measure, and s+ 
signally has the power of the press been ex- 
hibited in making it so good as it is, that we hoy ve 


to see it still farther improved through the sane | 


influence. It appears to labour under one very 
considerable defect—the same that was pointed cut 
by Mr. Ellice—in its not containing any provision 
for a compulsory assessment. Its principle is, 
that where relief is enforced, the fund must be )ro- 
vided — that where the piston is drawn up, the 
water must follow. But we would have been 
eratified to find in the measure some better :secu- 
rity for a large increase of the funds distrilputed 
mong the poor in Scotland, and would prefer the 
‘pplication of direct pressure. 

The great defect of the present system is simply 


under the old system ; but we do wish an end put 
to the cruel, and selfish hallucination, that in this 
country a human being can be efficiently sup- 
ported on a shilling a-week. 

We shall be excused for not dwelling on the 
minute details of this measure, but we are bound 
to notice another important defect. The pauper 
is not to be entitled to apply for judicial inter- 
vention unless the Central Board in the first place 
pronounce in his favour. The protection of the 
payers against profuseness seems here to have 
predominated over the protection of the poor 
‘against parsimony. The clause will be likely to 
_render the general rate of relief through Scotland 
_ too dependant on the theories that may be enter- 

tained by the General Board. We think, that by 
leaving the law in all cases open to the pauper, 
the propensity to restrict allowances within too 
| narrow a compass might receive a wholesome cor- 
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rection from an occasional judicial review, and 
that canvassing of the matter by the public which 
resort to a court of law always occasions. We 
can see the half sunken rock which the framers of 
the bill were here afraid of running against. Be- 
fore the law in England was amended, the justices 


of peace often sought popularity by awarding ex- | 


travagant sums for relief, and thus counteracted 


the beneficial working of the system in the hands | 
of the responsible adininistrators ; but our stipen- | 


diary magistracy are not liable to be swayed by 


the same popular influences. Among the mino; 
details of the measure, the most unexceptionable 

is the abolition of the odious privilege of exemp.- 
tion from this branch of local taxation enjoyed by 
[tt lawyers of Edinburgh. There are provisions 
} 


for the union of parishes for Poor Law purposes . 
and for the purpose, we presume, of avoiding the 
word “union,” which has become unpopular jp 
some parts of England, these conjoined parishes 
are to receive the designation of “ combing. 
tions.” 


I. PAST AND PRESENT POLICY OF ENGLAND TOWARDS IRELAND.* 
If. SYDNEY SMITH’S FRAGMENT ON THE IRISH ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, 


Wuarever trath there may once have been in 
the accusation, that not only were the interests of 
freland neglected by England, but that the evils 
of her condition were totally unknown and disre- 
garded by the more prosperous country, the heavy 
charge must now be withdrawn. England, as a 
state, has, however reluctantly, been compelled to 
feel that the cause of Ireland is her own cause ; 
that justice to Ireland is but another name for 
justice and safety to herself; and that she can 
neither know permanent peace nor prosperity in 
which Ireland does not equally participate. So 
far as parliamentary commissions and inquiries, 
voluminous reports, and multitudinous pamphlets, 
ean be received as evidence, it may be affirmed 
that the condition of Ireland, and the wrongs and 
grievances of that country, have, for several years 
back, occupied more of the attention of the legisla- 
ture and of the public, than any other national inte- 
rest. ‘T’o every British minister, whatever be his 
party, the subject must continue to be forced as 
his “chief difficulty ;’ that to which every other, 
whether arising from a financial crisis or perplexed 
foreign relations, is temporary and trivial. It is 
the most pressing case on which political doctors 
and empirics can try their practice ; and when we 
look back, though but for a very sh yrt period, we are 
compelled to admit, and to admire the advance of 


knowledge and science displayed in the treatment 


which all of them propose who are placed be- 
yond the influence of the pestilent spirit of Pro- 
testant Ascendency on the one hand, and the bitter- 
ness of Catholic jealousy on the other. 

If, as types of these fierce extremes, Mr. Threshem 
Gregg be selected on the one hand, and Dr. M‘Hale 
on the other, it may be assumed that the views taken 
by the author of “The Past and Present Policy,” 
will be alike unsatisfactory to both. Each will 
accept what seems to favour his own opinions and 
prejudices, and repudiate all else. The large view 
taken of the whole springs and bearings of the 
case, past and present, is perhaps too comprehen- 
sive and complicated for the practical purposes of 
the everyday politician: but this able w riter, in 
the fulness and ripeness of his own mind, assumes 
that the question requires to be thoroughly ex- 
amined. Like some ingenious theorists, who go 
back to the Conquest in order to trace the sources 


' of the alienation of the different classes of English 
society, he goes back to the old starting post of 
Strongbow’s invasion, to lay bare the root of 
Irish discontent. He is, however, one of those 
well-read, well-informed, enlightened, impartial, 
and moderate men, the spread of whose large, 
statesman-like views, is to be hailed as the earnest 
of the improvement of Ireland, and of a first 
rational attempt at the consolidation of the united 
empire, on the only sure basis,— that of equal 
justice to Roman Catholics and to Protestants. 

The opinions of the author of “ The Past and 
Present Policy of England towards Ireland,” and 
those expressed in the Rev. Sydney Smith’s Frag- 
ment, are, on two vital points, remarkably coin- 
cident. The churchman supports his positions 
by wit that is argument, and of which every scin- 
tillation embodies a powerful reason ; and the lay- 
man, by calm and dispassionate but cogent argu- 
ment, richly illustrated from the pages of pariia- 
mentary and general history, and corroborated by 
the opinions of the greatest British statesmen and 
the truest friends of Ireland. Both hold the en- 
dowment of the Roman Catholic clergy, and their 
recognition by the state, as indispensable, and as 
much an act of justice as of sound and liberal 
policy ; and both show the necessity of diplomatic 

relations being openly established between the 

British government and the see of Rome, and 

contend that that which it is wise and right to 

do, should be done honestly. It might be fancied 
that the author of “ The Past and Present Policy, 
and the witty divine had, before sitting down to 
write, looked into each other’s minds, and ther 
vach expressed the same sentiments in his own 

\way : Sydney Smith with pith, wit, and brevity, 

jamping at once to the right conclusion, and his 

tiicit coadjutor, with great breadth of illustration, 
aiid equal force of reasoning. But the opinions of 

S\dney Smith are not novelties, now heard of for the 

firsttime. His mind had long been transparent t 

these who chose to look into it ; and his valuable 

legacy to his countrymen is, so far as Ireland is 
concerned, but the natural corollary of the sent 
ments which he has proclaimed for forty ye™ 

They must be listened to; they cannot 
prod ucing due effect. He seems to have asst 

as a2 axiom, that ** England should cast 
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vunerion with the Irish Church ;” but the pregnant 
text, though recorded, has not been elucidated. 
Not so his other convictions. He believed that 
the state should, in justice and good policy, endow 
the Roman Catholic clergy ; and, with the example 
of the Presbyterians before him, he was entitled to 
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remedial measures which are likely to be tried 
with efficacy in the future government of Ireland, 
Some of these we have indicated, though upon 
them there will, it is to be expected, long exist very 
decided differences of opinion. 
do not object to the Maynooth grant, are opposed 


Many persons who 


conclude that the Aonorarium would be accepted. | to the endowment of the Irish Catholic clergy, 
lis belief was farther supported by the subjoined | and think, with us, that the proper course is 


reflections :— 


' 


to maintain no religious establishment in Ire- 


The first thing to be done is to pay the priests; and | land. The author of “The Past and Present 
sher a little time they will take the money. One man | Policy” is exceedingly hopeful that Sir Robert Peel 


wants to repair his cottage ; another wants a buggy; a 
third cannot shut his eyes to the dilapidations of a cas- 
«ek. The draught is payable at sight in Dublin, or by 
agents in the next market-town dependent upon the 
Commission in Dublin. 
man is importunate for money; and if it is not procured 


by drawing for the salary, it must be extorted by curses | statesmen of England since first the idea was 


4 comminations from the ragged worshippers, slowly, | ; 
os eg ppers, Siow!ly> | entertained. 


wrrowfully, and sadly. There will be some opposition 
at first; but the facility of getting the salary without 
the violence they are now forced to use, and the diffi- 
ealties to which they are exposed in procuring the pay- 
ment of those emoluments to which they are fairly en- 
titled, will in the end overcome all obstacles. And if 
it does not succeed, what harm is done by the at- 
tempt? .... 


The Roman Catholic priest could not refuse to draw | 


his salary from the state without incurring the indig- 
nation of his flock. “ Why are you to come upon us for 
all this money, when you can ride over to Sligo or Bel- 


fast, and drawa draft upon Government for the amount!” | 


It is not easy to give a satisfactory answer to this, to a 
shrewd man who is starving to death. 
Give the clergy a maintenance separate from the will 


of the people, and you will then enable them to oppose | 
The objection to | 


the folly and madness of the people. 
the state provision does not really come from the clergy, 
but from the Agitators and Repealers: these men see 


the immense advantage of carrying the clergy with | 
them in their agitation, and of giving the sanction of | 


religion to political hatred ; they know that the clergy, 
moving in the same direction with the people, have an 
immense influence over them; and they are very wisely 
afraid, not only of losing this co-operating power, but 
of seeing it, by a state provision, arrayed against them. 
lam fully convinced that a state payment to the Catho- 
lic clergy, by leaving to that laborious and useful body of 
men the exercise of their free judgment, would be the 
teverest blow that Irish agitation could receive. 


It is commonly said, if tlhe Roman Catholic priests are | 


paid by the state, they will lose their influence over 
their flocks. 


whieh any wise and good man would wish to see in all 
ternity in rebellion—all that will be lost. 


A Peep-of- 


pralm to Whiteboy vocalists ; but every thing that is 
good and wholesome will remain. This, however, is not 


What the Anti-British faction want ; they want all the | 


snimation which piety can breathe into sedition, and al] 


the fury which the priesthood can preach to diversity | 


of faith ; and this is what they mean by a i 
aith ; : clergy losin 
their influence over the people t : ¥ ‘ 


; The second chapter of “The Past and Present 


illustrations which must have weight even with the 
most bigoted, that we wish its substance could be 
diffused in a moderate-sized pamphlet ; which 
would show, in the first place, how other govern- 


sects and 


establishments: and what are the 


| 


The housekeeper of the holy | 


may be as able, as he seems to be willing, to remove 
all obstacles, and reconcile all differences; and 
that for him is reserved the honour of practically 
solving the problem of governing Ireland upon 


just and wise principles, which has baffled all the 





| 


Not their fair influence—not that influence | 
" first her commercial and legislative, and next her politi- 
religions—not the dependence of humble ignorance upon | 
prudence and piety; only fellowship in faction, and fra- | 
| a compromise while we may, we must prepare ourselves 
“ay clergyman will no longer preach to a Peep-of-day | 
congregation—-a Whiteboy vicar will no longer lead the | 


He remarks :— 


Men of the greatest celebrity, and whose names will 


be renowned in history, have risen on the political 
horizon, run their appointed course, and set again, tes- 
tators to posterity of many legacies of wisdom and 
virtue, but leaving Ireland as disturbed and discontented 
as they found her. 
the fame of England, it would be vain to deny. The 
world sees a nation,which its rivals and its enemies allow 
to be courageous and resolute, sagacious and humane, 
evincing in its general conduct qualities which command 
the respect and admiration of mankind, while in its 
dealings with Ireland alone, its nature seems to be 
changed, its characteristic wisdom and liberality disap- 
pear, and it becomes selfish, ungenerous, and pusillani- 
mous, 
the national character. 


That this is a disgraceful blot upon 


It is time we should purge away this stain upon 


It would be difficult to prove that one single English- 


man or Scotsman has the shadow of an interest direct 
or personal in the Irish church ; it contributes nothing 
to his welfare in this world, or to his chance of happiness 
in the next ; but every man in Great Britain is inte- 
rested in the pacification of Ireland, and in converting 
her from an enemy into a friend. 
of interest that he has in extinguishing the fire which is 
raging in his neighbour’s house. 
interest which every individual member of the commu. 
nity has, in every question of public economy, public 
utility, and public safety. 
or the love of domination, should be strong enough to 
_ induce the English people to set their faces against a 


He has the same sort 


He has the share of 
But if religious prejudice, 


timely and reasonable concession, the struggle must con- 
tinue, and infallibly end, like all preceding struggles, in 
a tardy and ignominious surrender. It was in this way 
that America was lost ; and thus that Ireland gained, 


cal and religious emancipation. If we do not give up 
the principle of an exclusive establishment, and make 


for the possible occurrence of some crisis of political em- 
barrassment, of which Ireland tell*e us, in no ambigu- 
ous terms, that she will not fail to avail herself. In 
such a case, an Irish Church question will be a very 
different thing from that of Repeal, against which al! 
England is, and always will be united toa man..... 

A time, and that not very distant, may fairly be anti- 
cipated when an Irish and English liberal party will be 
too strong for the advocates of the exclusive religious 
system ; and then there will be weeping and gnashing 


olicy” is so peculiarly well-timed and well- _ of teeth, that the terms which were so repeatedly offer- 


reasoned, and so admirably supported by facts and | 


ed and so obstinately rejected, will no longer be accept- 
ed. It is continually asserted, that the people of Great 
Britain will never consent to contribute to the susten 
tation of a church the doctrines of which they believe 
to be false ; but it is not on grounds of conscience, nor 
even of will, that this question must ultimately be de- 


ments deal with the different questions of religious | 


If the people of this country are determined that the 
existing revennes of the Llrich Church shall for ever be 
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the exclusive portion of the Protestant minority, and 
that it shall retain the monopoly of public protection 
and assistance which it now enjoys, they must make 
up their minds between two alternatives : either they 
must pay for the pleasure of continuing such an appro- 
priation, by providing the Catholics with an equivalent 
that will satisfy them ; or they must abide by all the 
consequences of Irish resentment and disaffection, and 
arm themselves to encounter them. 


In the crisis which the matter has reached, our 
author, like Sydney Smith, looks for a satisfactory 
adjustment to Sir Robert Peel, who is at present 
winning golden opinions from men who have 
hitherto been of the most opposite political parties. 
Of the Premier he says,— 


At such a crisis it is impossible not to turn with hope, 
amounting to expectation, towards Sir Robert Peel, and 
with confidence that whatever prejudices may still re- 
main elsewhere unrooted, he, at least, will rise superior 
to them. Not one of all his predecessors in the high 
office he holds has ever rendered more important ser- 
vices to his country than he has now the opportunity of 
conferring upon her; and of all men he is the best 
fitted by character, by capacity, and by position, to ac- 
complish the mighty task that is presented to him. He 
has already done enough to prove to the world that he is 
actuated by none of the ordinary motives of vulgar am- 
bition. On a memorable occasion, he consented to make 
momentous and deeply-felt sacrifices to an overwhelm- 
ing sense of public duty. The subsequent experience 
of fifteen years,and that intermediate study of the book 
of life, which is the great instructor and adviser of 
statesmen, can hardly have failed to make him contem- 
plate the discharge of his public obligations in a spirit 
more independent and more stern; and in a recent 
instance he evinced a firmness and decision, and a fear- 
lessness of giving offence, equally indicative of his in- 
difference to the possession of office, and his resolution 
to retain it no longer than he was permitted to exercise 
the power it conferred, according to his own judgment 
of what was most beneficial to the state. From the 
very beginning of his public career, Sir Robert Peel 
may claim to be called a reformer. He has, through 
the whole course of his political life, steadily, consis- 
tently, but cautiously, endeavoured to correct abuses and 
errors, and to amend the laws, in order to improve 
the social condition of the country. Having, without 
scruple, freely canvassed his antecedent conduct, I may, 
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the sagacity of his views, and the good services he has | 
performed ; but the best of these services will sink | 


into insignificance in comparison with the pacification 


and reconciliation of Ireland, if Providence should re- | se 
| claiming,— 


serve to him the crowning mercy of such an achieve- 
ment. It would, indeed, be a fallacy and a delusion to 


suppose that he, or any man, or any set of men, could | 


by any measures, however politic or pacific, immediately 
dry up the ancient sources of weakness and disunion in 


that country ; it would be over sanguine to expect that | 


ireland should be at once and completely incorporated 
in feeling, as well as in law, with the rest of the empire. 
All that he can do is to lay the foundations, foundations 
broad and deep, on which a superstructure of concilia- 
tion and union may gradually be built. 


i 
} 
; 


} 
' 
i 
} 


endowment of the Catholic clergy, the recogniti 
of the Court of Rome, and the reform, or, WH 
maintain to be the proper course, the abolition of 
the Protestant establishment, cure the poverty, op 
develop the natural resources, and call into activit 
the industrial energies, of a country territorially 
possessed by an “alien” nobility? Certainly not, 
More would remain for Sir Robert Peel to perform, 
before England and Ireland could be healthfully 
assimilated. 

The hopeful opinion of Sir Robert Peel is one 
more point of resemblance or identity between our 
two writers. The Rev. Sydney Smith puts jt 
strongly in few words :—He says, 


I have some belief in Sir Robert. He is a man of 
great understanding, and must see that this eternal 
O’Connelling will never do—that it is impossible it cay 
last. We are in a transition state, and the Tories may 
be assured that the Baronet will not zo too fast, If 
Peel tells them that the thing must be done, they may 
be sure it is high time to do it: they may retreat mourn. 
fully and sullenly before common justice and common 
sense, but retreat they must when Tamworth gives the 
word,—and in quick-step too, and without loss of time, 

And let me beg of my dear Ultras not to imagine that 
they can survive for a single instant without Sir Robert— 
that they could form an Ultra-Tory Administration. Is 
there a Chartist in Great Britain who would not, upon 
the first intimation of such an attempt, order a new suit 
of clothes, and call upon the baker and milk-man for an 
extended credit! Is there a political reasoner who 
would not come out of his hole with a new constitution! 
Is there one ravenous rogue who would not be looking 
for his prey? Is there one honest man of common sense 
who does not see that universal disaffection and civil 
war would follow from the blind fury, the childish pre- 
judices, and the deep ignorance of such a sect? I have 
a high opinion of Sir Robert Peel; but he must summon 
up all his political courage, and do something next ses- 
sion for the payment of the Roman Catholic priests, 
He must run some risk of shocking public opinion ; no 
greater risk, however, than he did in Catholic Eman- 
cipation. 

Though it may be wandering from the subject 
before us, we cannot resist this last flash of that 
unmatched wit, whose bolts have ever been directed 





without scruple, do justice to the purity of his motives, #gaimst injustice, cant, and hypocritical preten- 


sion of all kinds ; and which never shone out more 
brightly and playfully than in its last emanations, 
He sums up his statement of Irish wrongs by ex- 


“ This is English legislation for Ireland!! There is 
no abuse like it in all Europe, in all Asia, in all the 
discovered parts of Africa, and in all we have heard of 
Timbuctoo! It is an error that requires twenty thou- 
sand armed men for its protection in time of peace; 
which costs more than a million a year; and which, in 
the first French war, in spite of the puffing and panting 


| of fighting steamers, will and must break out into des 
| perate rebellion.” . . . 


For advancing these opinions, I have no doubt I shall 
be assailed by Sacerdos, Vindex, Latimer, Vates, Cleri- 


bie _ only hop e that Sir Robert Peel may be | cus, Aruspex, and be called Atheist, Deist, Democrat, 
able to do this and more ; for there are other evils smuggler, poacher, highwayman, Unitarian, and Edi 


deep-rooted in the social 


system of Ireland to, burgh Reviewer! Still J am in the right ; and what! 


which this writer does not at all advert, consider- | say requires excuse for being trite and obvious, not for 


ing them beyond the reach of legislative remedies ; 
the alleviation of which is, if not more necessary 
to that country, almost equally pressing with the 


being mischievous and paradoxical. I write for three 
| reasons,—first, because I really wish to do good ; secondly, 
| beause if I don’t write, I know nobody else will ; amd, 
thirdly, because it is the nature of the animal to write, 


removal of the anomalies he has pointed out. | and I cannot help it. Still, in looking back, I see ™ 


What is to be the remedy for absenteeism, and all 
tue evils inherent in that system, and apparently 
inseparable from its operation? Would the state 





reason to repent. What I have said ought to be done, 
generally has been done, but always twenty or 

| years too late; done, not of course because I have 

it, but because it was no longer possil/e to avoid 
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Human beings cling to their delicious tyrannies, ; evidence brought forward, in support of that 














n te : isi like a drunkard to his | sliett : 
| sod to their exquisite nonsense, 1 ; _ course of conciliation of our Irish fellow-subjects, 
? . 
f pottle, and go on till igea “— tem fo mete which has become a matter of the most urgeut 
“ The more voluminous writer has, in fact, only | necessity, he has performed an excellent service, 
y ed at large the texts of Sydney Smith; | and given a strenuous heave forward to the ad- 
y snd as many conscientious persons require to have | vance of enlightened opinion on the true policy 
’ the whole merits discussed, and every atom of | of England towards Ireland. 
, 
y —————————————— 
- 
Qn 

: LITERARY REGISTER. 
, The Child of the Islands. A Poem by the Hon. Mrs. | The poem is divided into four portions, Spring, Summer, 
i Norton. Imp. 8vo, pp. 238. Chapman & Hall. _ Autumn, and Winter; each furnishing a canto or book, 
: Ir poetry is to be regarded as something nobler than and thus offering as much scope as poet could desire, 
y és sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal,” or “the song and yet ag within defined bounds. In Serine 7 
f fone who playeth sweetly on the instrument,” then is , the London Season ”’—the condition of the trapper in 
‘The Child of the Islands” the finest production its the mines, and of the pent-up silk-weaver in Spitalfields, 
1 suthoress has yet given to the world. Itis elevated and | ” contrasted with that of the self-indulging fine lady, 
antified by its high purpose and aims; and if less im- | who pranks it in Hyde Park, robed in the produce of the 

sassioned or declamatory than her earlier works, to some _ artisan’s taste, his toil, and his crime. First seeing him at 

his loom, debarred from the common blessings of fresh 


° - 


OO a ee EE le 


of which painful personal circumstances lent an over- 


more repose and equipoise, shows no diminution of poetic 
energy. The theme of the poem is every body’s theme— 
the subject of all others which, however ill it may be 
understood, is at present the topic most in vogue; the 
stock-piece of novels, sermons, poems, pamphlets, and par- 
liamentary and after-dinner speeches ; which was first 
heard of in its grand principles in Godwin’s “ Political 
Justice,” and Bentham’s essays, to which abstractions 


vehement impulse, “The Child of the Islands,” with | air and the beautiful sights of reviving nature, we follow 


him through the several stages of suffering, temptation, 


the world turned its adder’s ear; and next in Carlyle’s 


“Mythic Orations.” 


The gloss of Cobbett and the illu- | 


minations of Swing helped to throw such light upon | 
their pages that those who ran read ; and the whole | 


world took up “ the Condition-of-England ques- 
tion.” In the fulness of time that curious hybrid, 


“Young England,” was born, and became “ an accessory | 


after the fact,” as the Scotch law-phrase runs. Mrs. 


Norton, at all events, disclaims for herself conversion | 


through the instrumentality of the new noble converts, | 
and produces satisfactory evidence that she deeply sym- | 


pathized in the sufferings of the poor before, as we pre- 


sume her to mean, Mr. D’Israeli had made one crack 


h : 
‘arangue on the convenient topic,orany young lord played 


a single game at cricket with any young mechanic. No | 
ting .__. ed What in that cold gloom caused his pallid cheek to burn 


proof is required that she understands the subject quite 
‘s well as the new self-appointed guardians of the 
mierests of the poor. One of her many mottoes shows 


this: namely, Bentham’s pithy text, “Jf the poor had | 


wore justice they would need less charity.” 

“The Child of the Islands,” the reader need not be 
wld, is the Prince of Wales, who, it is hoped, may in 
“me happier day become “ the Father of the Islands.” 

® poem opens with some harmonious and tender 
“anzas, descriptive of the fond welcome given to every 
infant on its entrance into this dark world ; of the kind- 
sess with which the birth of the babe is ever greeted, 
how miserable soever may be the circumstances of its 
Parents, and though its lot of toil and sorrow is fore- 
‘een, and the little mouth comes to make their little less. 
flections on the sweet mysterious instincts of mater- 
“ty, and on the strength of paternal love, usher in the 
tloquent address to “ The Child of the Islands,”—* the 


- 





“ve ofmillions,”—andthusthe Opening of the poem closes. | 


guilt, and punishment. We might find finer passages 
for extract, but none more in point than this picture 
with its dark shadows. 

The pallid weaver is busied with the flowery silk 


_ which is to form the gorgeous robe of some great lady. 


All his Springs are work-day seasons, and so are his 
Summers ; and,— 


——— while that silk the weaver’s time beguiled, 
His wife lay groaning on her narrow bed, 
The suffering mother of a new-born child, 
Without a cradle for his weakly head, 
Or future certainty of coarsest bread ; 
Nor, in that hour of Nature’s sore affright, 
A fire, or meal that either might be fed ; 
So, through the pauses of the dreadful night, 
Patient they lay, and longed for morning’s blessed light. 


Not patient—no; I overrate his strength 
Who listened to the infant’s wailing cry, 
And mother’s weary moan, until at length 
He gave them echo with a broken sigh ! 
Daylight was dawning, and the loom stood nigh : 
He looked on it, as though he would discern 
If there was light enough to labour by. 
What made his heart’s-blood leap, and sink, in turn ? 


What made him rise, with wild and sudden start ! 
Alas! the poor are weak when they are tried! 
(Can the rich say, that they, with steadfast heart, 

Have all temptations constantly defied !) 
He counts the value of that robe of pride ; 
And while the dawn clears up, that ushers in 
His child’s first morn on life’s uncertain tide, 
He keeps its birthday with a deed of sin, 
And pawns his master’s silk, bread for his wife to win. 


Let none excuse the deed, for it was wrong.— 


The piece of silk was pawned ; and now, in contrast 
with the trembling, and sorely tempted culprit, we see 
the dainty, fastidious purchaser :-— 

Lo! in my vision, on its folds are laid 

The turquoise-circled fingers of her hand ; 


While by herself, and her attendant maid, 
Its texture, soft and rich, is smiled on and surveyed. 


Indifferent to her, the heavy cost 
Of that rich robe, first pawned for one poor meal ; 
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In the coarse highway robber could but see 
Her heart’s ideal, heard Death’s sullen chime 
Shivering and weeping on her fainting knee, 
And mourned for him who hung high on the gallows-tre. 


She that now wears it, and her lord, may boast 
No payment made,—yet none dare say THEY steal? 
No, not if future reckoning-hours reveal 
Debts the encumbered heir can never pay ; 
But whose dishonest weight his heart shall feel 
Through many a restless night and bitter day, 
Hearing what cheated men of the bad dead will say. 


Onward she moves, in Fashion’s magic glass, 
Half-strut, half-swim, she slowly saunters by : 

A self-delighting, delicate, pampered mass 
Of flesh indulged in every luxury 


Betwixt the deathly stream and Tyburn Gate 
Stand withered trees, whose sapless boughs have 
seen 
Beauties whose memory now is out of date, 
And lovers, on whose graves the moss js green ' 
While Spring, for ever fresh, with smile serene. 





Folly can crave, or riches can supply : | ‘Woke up gray Time, and drest hie seythe wi ne, 

: age | St his sc) th flow 

Spangled with diamonds—head, and breast, and zone; shed ’ lich ; . ers, 
"Sate lighting up her else most vacant eye, And flashed sweet light the tender leaves between, 


And bid the wild-bird carol in the bowers, 


Careless of all conditions but her own, | Year after year the same, with glad returning hours 


She sweeps that stuff along, to curtsey to the throne. 


That dumb woof tells no story! Silent droops 
The gorgeous train, voluminously wide ; | 
And while the lady’s knee a moment stoops | 
(Mocking her secret heart, which swells with pride,) 
No ragged shadow follows at her side 
Into that royal presence, where her claim 
To be admitted, is to be allied 
To wealth, and station, and a titled name,— 
No warning voice is heard to supplicate or blame. 


Nor,—since by giving working hands employ, 
Her very vanity must help their need 

Whon, in her life of cold ungenerous joy, 
She never learned to pity orto heed,— | 
Would sentence harsh from thoughtful minds pro- | 

ceed ; 

But that the poor man, dazzled, sees encroach 
False lights upon his pathway, which mislead 

Those who the subject of his wrongs would broach, 

Till Rank a bye-word seems,—and Riches a reproach. 


Oh, those old trees! what see they when the beam 
Falls on blue waters from the bluer sky ? 

When young Hope whispers low, with smiles that seem 
Too joyous to be be answered with a sigh? 
The scene is then of prosperous gaiety, 

Thick-swarming crowds on summer pleasure bent, 
And equipages formed for luxury ; 

_ While rosy children, young and innocent, 

_ Dance in the onward path, and frolic with content. 


But when the scattered leaves on those wan boughs 
Quiver beneath the night wind’s rustling breath : 
| When jocund merriment, and whispered vows, 
And children’s shouts are hushed ; and still ag Death 
Lies all in heaven above and earth beneath; 
When clear and distant shine the steadfast stars 
O’er lake and river, mountain, brake, and heath, — 
And smile, unconscious of the wo that mars 
The beauty of earth’s face, deformed by Misery’s sears: 


What see the oldtrees THEN? Gaunt, pallid forms 
Come, creeping sadly to their hollow hearts, 
Seeking frail shelter from the winds and storms, 
In broken rest, disturbed by fitful starts; 
There, when the chill rain falls, or lightning darts, 
Or balmy summer nights are stealing on, 
; ; . ‘ Houseless they slumber, close to wealthy marts 
Bask in the sunshine of your idle lives, And gilded homes :—there, where the morning sun 


And teach your poorer brother to expect | Mat 43 rastefal toy and sple ; 
Nor share, nor help! Rouse up the fierce-toned sect | That tide of wasteful joy and splendour looked upon, 


To grudge him e’en the breeze that once a-week 
Might make him feel less weary and deject ; 
And stand untouched, to see how thankful-meek 
He walks that day, his child close nestling at his cheek. | 


Some wholesome counsel is dealt out to the rich and — 
great ere they are thus addressed :— 


Meanwhile,enjoy your Walks, your Parks, your Drives, 
Heirs of Creation’s fruits, this world’s select! 


There the man hides, whose better days are dropped 
Round his starvation, like a veil of shame ; 

Who, till the fluttering pulse of life hath stopped, 
Suffers in silence and conceals his name :— 
There the lost victim, on whose tarnished fame 

A double taint of Death and Sin must rest, 

| Dreams of her village home and Parents’ blame, 

And in her sleep by pain and cold opprest, 
Draws’ close her tattered shawl athwart her shivering 
breast. 


Compel him to your creed ; force him to think ; 
Cut down his Sabbath to a day of rest 

Such as the beasts enjoy,—to eat and drink, 
And drone away his time, by sleep opprest :— 
But let “ My lady” send, at her behest, 

A dozen different servants to prepare 
Grooms, coachmen, footmen, in her livery drest, 

And shining horses, fed with punctual care, 

To whirl her to Hyde Park, that she may “ take the air.” | 


Her history is written in her face ; 
The bloom hath left her cheek, but not from age; 
Youth, without innocence, or love, or grace, 
Blotted with tears, still lingers on that page! 
Smooth brow, soft hair, dark eyelash, seem to wage 
With furrowed lines a contradiction strong ; 
Till the wild witchcraft stories, which engage 
Our childish thoughts, of magic change and wrong, 
Seem realised in her—so old, and yet so young! 


In a few pathetic stanzas old and modern London 
are contrasted,—the ancient locality of “ Tyburn Tree”’ 
with the fashionable haunts of aristocracy ; the pleasure- | 
seekers of the day with the thoughtless outcasts of the 
night :-— 

In Summer, the picturesque and the pathetic are finely 
blended in the description of the gipsy girl in prise. 
_ We shall first see the beautiful world in whose opes 
bosom she had joyously lived, and then the passions 
| workings of her untamed but loving heart. The Child 
| of the Islands, to whom every season brings fresh de 
lights, is first addressed :— 


Cross from that death-pond to the farther side 
Where fewer loiterers wander to and fro, 
There,— buried under London’s modern pride, 
And ranges of white buildings,—long ago 
Stood Tyburn Gate and gallows! Scenes of wo, 
Bitter, heart-rending, have been acted here ; 
While, as he swung in stifling horrid throe, 
Hoarse echoes smote the dying felon’s ear, 


Of yells fro - i in hi : 
m fellow-men, triumphant in his fear! | There, as the flaked light with changeful ray 
Not alwaysthus. At times a Mother knelt, (From where the unseen glory hotly glows) 
And blest the wretch who perished for his crime; | Through the green branches maketh pleasant waJs 
Ora young wife bowed down her head, and felt And on the turf a chequered radiance throws, 
Her little son an orphan from that time; | Thou’lt lean, and watch those kingly -aatlered 
Or some poor frantic girl, whose love sublime brows— 
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The lustrous beauty of their glances shy, 
As following still the pace their leader goes, 
(Who seems afraid to halt—ashamed to fly,) 
Rapid, yet stately too, the lovely herd troop by. 


This is the time of shadow and of flowers, 

When roads gleam white for many a winding mile ; 
ntle breezes fan the lazy hours, 

And balmy rest o’erpays the time of toil ; 
When purple hues and shifting beams beguile 

The tedious sameness of the heath-grown moor ; 
When the old grandsire sees with placid smile 

The sunburnt children frolic round his door, 

iad trellised roses deck the cottage of the poor. 


The time of pleasant evenings ! when the moon 
Riseth companioned by a single star, 
And rivals e’en the brilliant summer noon. 


And happy seems the life that gipsies lead 
Who make their rest where mossy banks abound, 
In nooks where unplucked wild-flowers shed their seed; 
A canvass-spreading tent the only roof they need ! 


Wild Nomades of our civilised calm land! 
Whose Eastern origin is still betrayed 
By the swart beauty of the slender hand,— 
Eyes flashing forth from overarching shade,— 
And supple limbs, for active movement made ; 
How oft, beguiled by you, the maiden looks 
For love her fancy ne’er before portrayed, 
And, slighting village swains and shepherd crooks, 


Dreams of proud youths, dark spells, and wondrous magic | 


books ! 


Lo! in the confines of a dungeon cell, 

(Sore weary of its silence and its gloom !) 

One of this race : who yet deserveth well 
The close imprisonment which is her doom : 
Lawless she was, ere infancy’s first bloom 

Left the round outline of her sunny cheek ; 
Vagrant and prowling Thief ;—no chance, no room 

To bring that wild heart to obedience meek ; 


Therefore th’ avenging law its punishment must wreak. | 


She lies, crouched up upon her pallet bed, 
Her slight limbs starting in unquiet sleep ; 

And oft she turns her feverish, restless head, 
Moans, frets, and murmurs, or begins to weep : 
Anon, a calmer hour of slumber deep 

Sinks on her lids; some happier thought hath come ; 
Some jubilee unknown she thinks to keep, 

With liberated steps, that wander home 

Onee more with gipsy tribes a gipsy life to roam. 


But no, her pale lips quiver as they moan: 
What whisper they? A name and nothing more : 

But with such passionate tenderness of tone, 
As shows how much those lips that name adore. 
She dreams of one who shall her loss deplore 

With the unbridled anguish of despair ! 
Whose forest wanderings by her side are o’er, 

But to whose heart one braid of her black hair 

Were worth the world’s best throne, and all its treasures 

rare. 


The shadow of his eyes is on her soul— 
lis passionate eyes, that held her in such love ! 
Which love she answered, scorning all control 
Of reasoning thoughts, which tranquil bosoms move. 
No lengthened courtship it was his to prove, 
leaning capricious smiles by fits and starts) 
Nor feared her simple faith lest he should rove : 
Rapid and subtle as the flame that darts 


* meet its fellow flame, shot passion through their 
hearts, 


And though no holy priest that union blessed, 
Y gipsy laws and customs made his bride ; 
e love her looks avowed, in words confessed, 
She shared his tent, she wandered by his side, 
lis glance her morning star, his will her guide. 
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| She could not live in prison—could not breathe 
The dull pollution of its stagnant air,— 

| She, that at dewy morn was wont to wreathe 
The wild-briar roses, singing, in her hair,— 

| She died, heart-stifled, in that felon-lair ! 
No penitence ; no anchor that held fast 

To soothing meditation and meek prayer, 

| But a wild struggle, even to the last— 

| In death-distorted wo her marble features cast ! 


} 


_ And none lament for her, save only him 

Who choking back proud thoughts and words irate, 

| With tangled locks, and glances changed and dim, 
Bows low to one who keeps the prison-gate, 
Pleading to see her; asking of her fate ; 

_ Which, when he learns, with fierce and bitter cries 

(Howling in savage grief for his young mate) 

| He eurseth all, and all alike defies ; 

| Despair and fury blent, forth flashing from worn eyes ! 


| We have exhausted our space, and left the theme of 
| the poem nearly untouched. Instead, however, of dwe!! 
| ing upon its didactic, declamatory, and moralizing divi- 
sions, we shall at parting refresh the reader’s imagination, 
after the stern and gloomy historical pictures he has 
contemplated, with one exquisite autumn landscape :— 


Brown Autumn cometh, with her liberal hand 
Binding the harvest in a thousand sheaves : 

A yellow glory brightens o’er the land, 
Shines on thatched corners and low cottage eaves, 
And gilds with cheerful light the fading leaves : 

Beautiful, even here, on hill and dale ; 


More lovely yet, where Scotland’s soil receives 


| The varied rays her wooded mountains hail, 
| With hues to which our faint and soberer tints are pale. 


For there the Scarlet Rowan seems to mock 
The red sea coral—berries, leaves, and all ; 
_ Light swinging from the moist green shining rock 
| Which beds the foaming torrent’s turbid fall 
And there the purple cedar, grandly tall, 
Lifts its crowned head and sun-illumined stem; 
And larch (soft drooping like a maiden’s pal!) 
Bends o’er the lake, that seems a sapphire gem 
Dropt from the hoary hill’s gigantic diadem. 


And far and wide the glorious heather blooms, 
Its regal mantle o’er the mountains spread ; 
Wooing the bee with honey-sweet perfumes, 
By many a viewless wild-flower richly shed ; 
Up-springing "neath the glad exulting tread 
Of eager climbers, light of heart and limb ; 
Or yielding, soft, a fresh elastic bed, 
When evening shadows gather, faint and dim, 
| And sun-forsaken crags grow old, and gaunt, and grim, 


| Oh, Land! first seen when Life lay all unknown, 
Like an unvisited country o’er the wave, 
| Which now my travelled heart looks back upon, 
Marking each sunny path, each gloomy cave, 
With here a memory, and there a grave : 

Land of romance and beauty ; noble land 

Of Bruce and Wallace ; land where, vainly brave, 

Ill-fated Stuart made his final stand, 

Ere yet the shivered sword fell hopeless from his hand— 


I love you! I remember you! though years 
Have fleeted o’er the hills my spirit knew 
Whose wild uncultured heights the plough forbears, 
Whose broomy hollows glisten in the dew. 
Still shines the calm light with as rich a hue 
Along the wooded valleys stretched below ! 
Still gleams my lone lake’s unforgotten blue ! 
Oh, land ! although unseen, how well | know 
The glory of your face in this autumnal glow ! 





I know your deep glens, where the eagles ery; 
I know the freshness of your mountain breeze, 
Your brooklets, gurgling downward ceaselessly, 
The sivging of your birds among the trees, 
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I know the lone rest of your birchen bowers, 
Where the soft murmur of the working bees 
Goes droning past, with scent of heather flowers, 
And lulls the heart to dream even in its waking hours. 


I know the gray stones in the rocky glen, 
Where the wild red-deer gather, one by one, 
And listen, startled, to the tread of men 
Which the betraying breeze hath backward blown ! 
So,—with such dark majestic eyes, where shone 
Less terror than amazement,—nobly came 
Peruvia’s Incas, when, through lands unknown, 
The cruel conqueror with the blood-stained name 
Swept, with pursuing sword and desolating flame ! 


So taken, so pursued, so tracked to death, 

The wild free monarch of the hills shall be, 
By cunning men, who creep, with stifled breath, 
O’er crag and heather tuft, on bended kuee, 

Down-crouching with most thievish treachery ; 
Climbing again, with limbs o’erspent and tired, 

Watching for that their failing eyes scarce see, 
The moment long delayed and long-desired, 
















Look ! look !—what portent riseth on the sky? 
The glory of his great betraying horns ; 
Wide-spreading, many-branched, and nobly-high, 
(Such spoil the chieftain’s hall with pride adorns.) 
Uh, Forest-King ! the fair succeeding morns 
That brighten o’er those hills, shall miss your crest 
From their sun-lighted peaks ! 
But lo! the Sabbath rises o’er those hills ! 
And gathering fast from many a distant home, 
By wild romantic paths, and shallow rills, 
The Highland groups to distant worship come. 
Lightly their footsteps climb, inured to roam 
Miles through the trackless heather day by day : 
Lasses, with feet as white as driven foam, 
And lads, whose various tartans, brightly gay, 


Mingling confused a thousand melodies ! earnest exhortations to the more fortunate pilgr: 


When the quick rifle-shot in triumph shall be fired. 
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brothers. A good many appropriate notes Bive value 
to the text they illustrate. 

It would be very easy to string together a few words 
_of vapid praise as we lay down “ The Child of th 
| Islands:” we shall not make the attempt. The he 
passages we have culled, sufficiently indicate the chs. 
| racter of a performance which we consider the greatest 
_ achievement of the poetess, whether we look to the a, 
sign, or even to the manner in which it is worked out. 








| As the appropriate pendant to “The Child of the 
_ Islands,” we are quite at a loss whether to select Lo, j 
Robertson’s “ Leaves FRoM A JOURNAL, and other Fro). 
ments in Verse,” or The “ Era Astrea,” of Donald Bai, 
| Both books are loyally and dutifully inscribed to he, 
| Majesty; and that of Mr. Bain is an Ode,—and certainly 
the longest Ode the world ever saw—addressed wholly 
to the Queen. We could wish, in our embarrassment, for 
_ an opportunity of ushering both bards into the presence, 
that her Majesty might choose for herself. If sovereigg 
wisdom itself were puzzled, then rules of precedence 
and etiquette might help to solve the difficulty, the one 
Poet presiding in that Court in which the other is merely 
a humble practitioner. 

It is so very long since any eminent Scottish lawyer, 
and much less that incarnation of official decorum and 
gravity, a Scottish Judge, indulged in even a sly, under- 
the-rose flirtation with the Nine, that surprise and 
pleasure must disarm criticism, even among those dis- 
posed to be critical with Lord Robertson. Nor can we 
doubt but that considerations, personal, social, and rela- 
tive, besides the real merit of his verses, will bring down 




































With shifting colour deck the winding mountain way. 


And some, with folded hands and looks demure, 
Are nathless stealing lingering looks behind, 
Their young hearts not less reverently pure 
Because they hope to welcome accents kind, 
And, in that Sabbath crowd, the Loved to find ; 
And children, glancing with their innocent eyes, 
At every flower that quivers in the wind ; 
And gray-haired shepherds, calm, and old, and wise, 
With peasant-wisdom,—drawn from gazing on the skies. 


And auld-wives, who with Sabbath care have donned 
Their snowy mutches, clean, and fresh, and white; 
And pious eyes that well The Boox have conned ; 
And snooded heads, bound round with ribands bright; 
And last,—an old man’s grandchild, treading light 
By his blind footsteps ; or a mother mild, 
Whose shadowy lashes veil her downcast sight, 
Bearing along her lately christened child :-— 
And still by friendly talk their journey is beguiled. 
Oh, Scotland, Scotland !—in these later days, 
How hath thy decent worship been disgraced ! 
Where, on your Sabbath hills, for prayer and praise, 
Solemn the feet of reverend elders paced, 
With what wild brawling, with what ruffian haste, 
Gathering to brandish Discord’s fatal torch, 
Have men your sacred altar-grounds defaced ; 
Mocking with howling fury, at the porch, 
The ever-listening God, in his own holy church ! 
The meaning of this last stanza, about which we were 
at a loss, is made out by a note from the Annual Register, 
referring to the Free Church riots in Ross-shire. The 
over-zealous are then exhorted to follow peace and 
charity. Though its faith is expansive and charitable, 
the poem might not have suffered much from wanting | 
some of its theology. It closes ina more cheerful and | 
hopeful strain than that in which it opens ; with con- 
siderate musings on the common lot of humanity; and , 






_upon his lordship such a smothering shower of laurels, 


that the official wig he may be thought to desecrate, 


'will be invisible. We therefore turn to Mr. Donald 


Bain, as the fitter subject for encouragement in the new 


_and ambitious walk of divine poesy. His ode, which ia 
length is equal to all the odes of Greece put together, is 
| prefaced by an address to her Majesty, in prose, extend- 


ing to about sixty pages, and having, like the ode,a word 
on every thing. But with a strange jumble of topics and 
opinions, there is mixed sound sense and right feeling 
to boot. 

With ears still ringing with the melodious numbers of 
Mrs. Norton, one cannot be fair judges of Mr. Bain’s, ot 
any other man’s verses in the same stately measure; for 


it so happens that Mr. Bain not only discusses similar 


topics to those on which Mrs. Norton expatiates, bet 
employs the same metres, exhorting, and indoctrinating, 
but most respectfully and loyally, the august Mother, 
instead of The Child of the Islands. Mr. Bain has 
very bad opinion of Papist priests, and also of Young 
France, and Young Ireland. He denounces the lust of 


conquest, which is the besetting sin of France. This 


passion, he avers, together with — 


The priesthood’s Idiocy, proclaims 
The world is going back for centuries,— 


' meaning by this, as we take it, the priesthood of al 
countries. But the Queen does not share in the pre 


vailing mania. When in Scotland she joined the si 
earnest worshippers of Blair Athole,— 


Regardless of what Formalists might say; 
Knowing that Heaven disdains all forms but 

Who pray aright and in sincerity ;— 

A feeling and a conduct worthy THEE, 
And every one an earthly Crown that wears. 
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Nay, as all Sects are merely portions of 
The Great and Generar Cuvrcu, | see not why 
One dear to all may not without a scoff 
Show in their worship perfect sympathy : 
all are Christians in their several way, 
all for Brrrain labour and her Law, 
And as a gentle answer turns away 
h, so gentleness these sects might draw, 
With liberal men to own one good and liberal Law. 


ip me to Bedlam these religious daws 

Who by their foolish superfeetal trash, 
Dividing Kingdoms about sticks and straws, 

Would make Religion an inglorious hash 

Of Heathenish shows and forms! I am not rash: 
Why not resume the altar and its tools, 

As well as with these useless mummeries dash, 
Drawn from the days of darkness and their schools, 
Idle and dark themselves, and following idle rules ! 


These men are Monks in mitigated forms, 
Our torment now, as they were of their day; 
They will evoke another of those storms, 
That certainly will sweep them all away; 
And with their rubbish, what Society 
Might wish preserved; but when the torrent flows, 
The hour of judging has, alas ! gone by, 
And that of suffering come, as History shows, 


and sweetness; and it must, we should imagine, have an 
especial charm for those acquainted with the anthor’s 
locality, and who know something of his history. He 
talks a good deal about himself, and yet gives his distant 
readers no clue to his whereabouts and vocation, save 
that he is a lover of poetry and nature, a man of fine 
tastes and liberal sentiments. 





Writ in the rubric of a thousand nations’ woes. 


uttered, together with a fair leavening of something else, | 
we can hit on none more apt than the above. | 
Iey Leaves, a Collection of Poems. By Isabella Varley. | 

Simpkin & Marshall. 
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Studies in English Poetry, with short Biographical 


Sketches, and Notes Explanatory and Critical; in- 
tended as a Text-book for the higher classes in 
Schools, and as an Introduction to the study of 
English Literature. By Joseph Payne. Small octavo, 
pp. 466. London: Relfe & Fletcher. 


This is a volume of well-selected short pieces, and also 


with extracts from larger poems, all of which are already 
stamped with approbation by the popular taste, and 
adapted to the young. The explanatory notes are useful; 
and the critical remarks are in general those of writers 
on whose judgment and taste reliance may be placed, as 
Campbell, Carlyle, &c. &c. The work is deserving of 
commendation, as comprehending much that is excel- 
lent—the very flowers and gems of English poetry— 
' and nothing exceptionable. 

Of the many words of wisdom which Mr. Bain has | Job, 


a Lyrical Drama, and other Poems. By Henry W. 
Haynes. London: L. Berger. 


Mr. Haynes has been inspired by what we own is a 


very inspiring book, Professor Nichol’s “ Phenomena 
| of the Solar System.” This teaches him to place Hades, 


we are attended fo the rhyming “prefatory ad- | the scene of his drama, in the craters of the Moon, where 
dress ; and - aspiring to be placed among the | Satan devises the trials of Job’s faith. The author is 
“captious critics,” take the hint, and beg rather to be | very young, and his bold attempt is not without promise. 


” seeking amuse- | 


included among the “ gentle readers, 

ment, and “ willing to be pleased.” And pleased we have | 
been, in a fair degree, with this chaplet of Jry Leares, | 
in which there are effusions of the poetic spirit which | 


would do no discredit to any of our known poetesses, 


| Esther: an Epic Poem in Four Cantos. By James 


Watson, Pastor of the Baptist Church, Montrose. 
Montrose: Laird. 


Mr. Watson is a very facetious gentleman, and evi- 


though the majority of the verses may not be of this | dently a descendant of the illustrious Zachary Boyd. 
deseription. “Prayest Thou,” is a fine poem, and the | He writes in the following strain on the history of 


“Dreams of an Enthusiast,” a bright one. There is | 
pathos and tenderness in the “ Neglected Wife ;” and 
“Faneral Bells’ has a special claim on our kindness, 
and is finely adapted to poetry. The theme is poor | 
Clapperton, as is related in Lander’s Journal, when near | 
death, awaking in the desert from a feverish sleep, and | 
declaring that he had heard with peculiar distinctness | 
the tolling of an English funeral bell. | 

| 


The Salamandrine ; or, Lore and Immortality. By 
Charles Mackay. Second Edition. Glasgow: Ruther- 
glen. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 

It is not so long since we had the pleasure of giving a 
learty welcome to a poem in which imagination and 
graceful fancy were once more permitted to revel un- 
‘rammelled in their old dominion, that our readers | 
thould require to have their memories refreshed with | 
the beauties of “ Love and Immortality.” We are glad | 
‘o meet with it in a new and improved edition, were it | 
but as a proof that the love of poetry still lurks in the | 
general heart, howeversmothered and cumbered it may be. 


Spring Leares of Prose and Poetry. By J. Bradshawe 
Walker, author of “ Wayside Flowers,” &c. &e. Post 
octavo, pp. 348. Simpkin & Marshall. 

We have here a very pleasing volume of verse, inter- 
"persed with prose sketches which lack only the clink 
of rhyme, or the music of metre, to be equally poetical. 
Prevailing character of the collection is tenderness 





Esther and Ahasuerus, and calls his production an epic 
poem :— 


Soft at the door now tapped her maid ; 
“Come in”—*“ Lord Hagai comes,” she said. 
He enters—Esther hail’d the view. 

“ How dost thou brook thy lodgings new 1,” 
“ Superb, indeed, they are,” said she. 

“ And how thy company !” said he. 

“ Such gaiety I ne’er have seen.” 

“ Why, child, but thou hast weeping been ! 
Thy sorrows—whence ! pray, let me know.” 
“ From tender recollections flow, 

My lord—some tributary tears 

To him who reared my tender years ; 

I from his side have never been 

Till now, and strangers few have seen, 

And much I feel the sudden change.” 

“ Pshaw—weep at court! my dear, how strange ! 
Why, ’tis a prodigy, I ween— 

A sight so strange I ne’er have seen. 

A walk upon the promenade 

To-day I with thy father had ; 

Methought more cheerful air he wore, 

Than ever I observed before : 

When thou art queen, he says he’ll bet 

He shall be minister of state. 

Ay, charming thought! thou smil’st, I see. 
Pray, wilt thou sup to-night with me !” 

“ | will—the public hall I hate.” 

“Then let us go—the valets wait.” 


Most epic poems have been dismissed with a single 


dedication ; but, to make the originality of his perfor- 
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mances more undeniable, Mr. Watson dedicates each 
canto to a separate name. One of them is inscribed to 
Mr. Hume : we hope he will appreciate the distinction, 
and classify it along with the compliment paid him the 
other day by Sir Robert Peel. 


Recollections of Military Service in 1813, 1814, and 1815, 
through Germany, Holland, and France ; including 
some Details of the Battles of Quatre Bras and Wa- 
terloo. By Thomas Morris, late Sergeant of the 2d 
Battalion of the 73d Regiment of Foot. London : 
James Madden & Co. 


As a counterpoise to the many boasts of the intellec- 
tual superiority of the French soldier, it was lately re- 
marked, that this country produced a greater number of 
books written by men in the ranks, than France. The 
answer was most triumphant, and most humiliating to 
the justice and humanity of this country: it was, that 
when men distinguish themselves to the same extent in 
the French army, they soon cease to belong to the ranks, 
and obtain commissions. We have three grades in our 
army: the haute noblesse, who officer the household 
troops, and receive all the commands that are not given 
as rewards to transcendent merit; the middle classes, 
who receive the subordinate commissions in the ordinary 
regiments; and the third, the unhappy private, who 
knows that if he unite the science of a Marlborough to 
the enthusiasm of a Wolfe, his chances of being rewarded 
by an ensign’s commission are about a thousand to one. 
The middle orders in the army are loud in their com- 
plaints about the overshadowing of the higher aristo- 
cracy ; but this is an outcry in which we can have little 
sympathy, while the claims of meritorious services in the 





ranks, and, as a consequence, the claims of the country 
to buy such services at a remunerating price, are so wo- 
fully neglected. 
illustration of the cheerless, hopeless destiny of the British 
common soldier, than the number of meritorious works 
that have come from the ranks of the British army. Ex- 
sergeant Morris is a clear and pleasing writer, though 
he tells us that he belongs to the despised class of Cock- 
neys. His style, we presume, is entirely hisown. We | 


have no farther right to suppose that it has been polished | 
by other hands, than if he had located his dignity Ser- 
jeant’s Inn, instead of the 73d Regiment. Lieutenant- 
General the Marquis of Londonderry will write a hun- | 
dred books ere he can produce one written with so much | 
good taste, and of which the composition will be so like | 
that of a well educated man. We extract the following | 


calm and sensible remarks on the subject we have allud- 
ed to above. 


History furnishes but few instances of such entire | 
devotion and enthusiasm, as was exhibited by the French | 
soldiers towards their darling leader ; even the dreadful | 
reverses to which they were subjected, on their dis- | 
astrous retreat from Russia, were not sufficient to wean | 
their affections from the Emperor: they were still 
willing to fight for him,—to die for him. One of the 
old French guard was dangerously wounded, and 
attended by an English surgeon ; who, while probing for 
the ball, endeavoured to elicit from the man an acknow- 
ledgment that he was tired of his general. “ No, no,” 
said the veteran, “cut on—cut deeper yet; and still 
you'll find the Emperor!” If we seek a reason for such 
extraordinary attachment, we shall find it in that con- 
stant attention of Napoleon to the wants and wishes of 
his men; his identity with them in all their dangers ; 
his prompt, profuse, but impartial distribution of re- 

; his throwing open to the meanest soldier the 
rom of promotion to the highest honours ; so that every 
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man had a strong incentive to good conduct. Wher 
officers were killed or disabled, the vacancies were 
up from among the men who had been seryj 
could sympathize with their comrades in their dangers 
and privations; and while they had no difficulty 
maintaining their authority, their conduct towards Pe 
men was kind and affectionate. No 
elevated in rank or connexion, had any chance of 
motion, but by passing through the various grades, com 
mencing with the lowest. ? 

But how different the practice in the British army: 
—where, as soon as vacancies occur in a regiment, 4 
are filled up frequently by mere boys, just from school : 
who, though they may have acquired some theoretic! 
knowledge of the art of war, know nothing of its prac. 
tice; and who, knowing nothing of the fatigues ap4 
hardships the men have undergone, have no kindly 
feeling towards them. J 

When I joined the army, I was foolish enough to 
imagine, that by good steady conduct, or by some daring 
act of bravery, I should be fortunate enough to gain g 
commission ; but I very soon discovered the fallacy of this 
expectation. I certainly have known two or three 
instances in which commissions have been bestowed as 
the reward of merit; but such cases are “ like angel's 
visits, few and far between.” Indeed, according to the 
present constitution of our army, to obtain a commis. 
sion places the individual in a worse positioa, especially 
in what are termed the “crack regiments ;” the aris. 
tocratic officers of which send every man to “ Coventry,” 
who cannot, like themselves, boast gentle blood, and 
whose private purse is not sufficiently well filled to 
support all the luxuries and extravagance of the mess 
table. Besides, how is it possible, supposing a deserving 
non-commissioned officer is promoted to a commission in 
such regiments as the 10th or 11th Hussars, that he can 
provide his equipments, which, I believe, under the most 
economical arrangement, amount to upwards of five 
hundred pounds. 

The man who obtains a commission by merit, in the 


| British army, is placed in a most unpleasant and unen- 
| viable position. 
We know not, indeed, a more touching 

Guards, who waited on him afterwards, requesting to be 
_unmade, describing the manner in which he was slighted 


It was reported, that the Duke of 
York gave a commission to a deserving sergeant of the 


by his brother officers, who positively refused to asso- 
ciate with him. The Duke told him to go back and 
take no notice, but he would try to alter the case. The 
colonel received orders to have the regiment ready, ona 
day named, for the Duke’s inspection. The day came; 


the regiment fell in; the Duke arrived and inspected 
them; and afterwards, as they were standing at ease, 


the Duke called out the new-made officer, and walked 
arm-and-arm with him, in front of the parade, for 
least half an hour, the other officers looking on with the 
utmost astonishment. After the Duke’s departure, the 
ex-sergeant found a marked difference in the conduct of 
his brother officers towards him; and for the future they 


| were very anxious to cultivate the acquaintance of a2 


officer, who appeared to be such an especial favourite 
with the Duke. 


His manner of noticing a well-known incident im the 


| field of Waterloo, shows that the author is, in his heart, 


every inch a soldier, and knows both what should be done, 
and what abstained from, by the disciplined man # 
arms. 


I admire, as much as any man can do, individual at 
of bravery; but Shaw certainly falls very far sho 
my definition of the term hero. The path of duty is the 
path of safety ; and it is quite likely that Shaw, if be 
had remained with his regiment, might have exere® 
his skill, courage, and stamina, quite as effectively again™ 
the foe, without the certainty of losing his own &*» 
and to rush, in such a way, on to certain death, Wa 
my opinion, as much an act of suicide, as if ih 
plunged with his horse from the cliffs of Dover 
“union there is strength ;” but if every man opt 
follow Shaw’s example—quit his regiment 
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discipline, and, consequently, to all chance of success. 


: Festivities, Tales, Sketches, and Characters, with 
the Beauties of the Modern Drama, in four specimens. 
By John Poole, Esq., author of “ Paul Pry,” “ Little 
Pedlington,” &c. &c. Post 8vo, pp. 324, with a 
portrait of the Author. Smith, Elder, & Co. 

The Christmas festivities at Dribble Hall, which, by 
he way, have made slow progress on the northward 
journey, éonsist of the rich crumbs of former feasts, 
shich the giver has gathered together to furnish forth a 
rried banquet of the pic-nic sort, that is often more free 
sad 

wn more sad and serious, if not more sulky, since 
wme of these vivacities were penned ; but it can laugh 
sill, and never required something to cheer it more 
than now, When every body has begun to lecture it on 
its faults and failings, and evil courses ; and we could 
sot fancy, for its odd halfhour, a more lively companion 
or one Who understands it better, than Mr. Poole. 


Philosophical Dialogues, by the Rev. Robert Morehead, 
D.D. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Edinburgh: 
Myles Macphail. 


This little work is the production of a learned and | 


amiable clergyman, lately deceased. In 1830, Dr. 
Morehead published a continuation of Hume’s far-famed 
Dialogues on Natural Religion, in which the interlocutors 
have the same classical names,—are represented as ex- 


hibiting the same charaeteristics,—and, though bringing | 


their discussion to a different result, are supposed to be 


continuing the train of argumeut there broken off. The | 


present little volume appears to be the third scene of 
thedrama. With much simplicity, it is explained that 
it was the author's object to create out of the reasoning 


he thus adduces, an antidote to the poison of the ori- | 


ginal dialogues. Hume, whatever he may have actually 
done, would have had too much sagacity to profess to 
follow a course of abstract reasoning, with the view of 


briaging it to support some predetermined conclusion. | 


la turning the tenor of their discourse in so different a 


direction to that which it took in the hands of the great | 
sceptical metaphysician, Dr. Morehead very adroitly | 
makes the lapse of years, and matured views, teach the | 


interlocutors a wiser and sounder philosophy than that 
oftheir youth. There is something curiously ingenious 
ia this method of handling the subject ; and its influence 


outhe reader is assisted by the lapse of years between | 
the publication of the Dialogues on Natural Religion and | 


these continuations ; in considering which the mind, not 


tnnaturally, slides into the idea that Philo and Clean- | 


thes have grown older, and more experienced. But the 
influence of this idea is at once destroyed when we 
reflect, that Hume’s work was the most elaborate, both 
in thought and composition, of all his writings. It was 
not the immature fruit of youthful dreams, or the 
thrunken offspring of caducity; but eminently united the 
vigour and originality of his earlier years, with the staid 
reflection of his advanced age. It was written when his 
mind was fresh and original,—revised, corrected, and 
*pproved of, when accumulated years had increased his 
wisdom and matured his taste. Hume wrote his 


Dialogues early in life, repeatedly corrected them, and | 


left them to be published by his representatives, as the 
most carefully finished of his works. It was a bold pro- 
Jeet to write a continuation of such a book. Dr. More- 
head has been a pretty successful imitator. He has 





~sinetion for himself—there would be an end to all } followed Cicero, and admired Virgil, like his leader. In 


hilarious than the formal feast. The world has | 
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one respect he has, perhaps, allowed his own tastes te 
give a direction to his works, in being more full and 
_ particular in his descriptions of natural scenery. 


The Year-Book of Facts for 1845. Pp. 288. Witha 
Portrait of Mr. Faraday. London: Bogue. 

This useful annual is, in all respects, like the pre- 
ceding volumes, which we have now for several years 
described. Asa yearly gathering of facts and inven- 
, tions connected with domestic economy and the useful 
| arts, this work is entitled to keep its place, as one which 
_ brings within the range of ordinary readers, what they 





| transactions and reports, and keeping a sharp eye upon 
_the progress of invention, both in this country, in 
| America, and on the Continent. Our specimen of this 
| year, if considered as homely, yet comes so strongly 
home to men’s business and bosoms, ay, and purses, 
that it requires no apology. 


IMPROVED COOKING APPARATUS. 


Mr. Rettie of Gourock, Renfrew, Scotland, civil 
engineer, has patented certain “ Improvements in Grid- 


‘irons, Frying-pans, and other Cooking Utensils, and 


” 


The invention consists in the 

arrangement and construction of machines and apparatus 

| for the purpose of heating or warming the interior of 

buildings, and in the arrangement and construction of 
vessels and utensils used in cookery. 

One portion of the invention is an economic stove, 
effecting by its arrangement and construction, and its 
action, a great economy in fuel, or the combustible used 
in it, as well as a more equable and perfect distribution 
of heat, and that to a far greater distance from its 
source, than stoves of ordinary construction in present 
use. It also effects a complete correction and removal 
of the noxious effluvia produced by combustion, in stoves 

_of ordinary form and construction. The peculiarity of 
arrangement and construction consists in the mode of 
| admission for the air required to be heated for distribu- 
' tion, and in the arrangement of the pipes by which such 
| distribution is performed, by which all the heat is taken 
| from the main body before discharging the same into the 
chimney ; and it is equally applicable to the operations 
of heating and of cooking. 

Another description of stove, formed on the same 
principles of construction as the economic stove just 
described, is applied to the processes of cooking, and to 
‘the purposes of heating or warming the building in 
which it is placed, at one and the same time. This con- 
struction also applies to the purposes of a laundry or 
cooking-stove. It is provided with a hot table and its 
usual appurtenances, and is applicable to the particular 
| processes of stoving, steaming, and other purposes of that 
character, whilst at the same time it operates to distri- 
bute heat through the different apartments of the house. 

The inventor makes a modification of the economic 
stove, adapted to the general purposes of heating required 
in vineries, hot and green-houses, and all regular and 
scientific arrangements of buildings for horticultural 
purposes; and to the warming and ventilating of the 
cabins and the different parts of the interior of ships. 

Blocks, of curved form, cast in iron, or made of fire- 
brick, clay, or other incombustible and refractory sub- 
stance, are applied to reduce the area or capacity of 
open fire-grates, and so to effect a reduction in the 
quantity of fuel consumed, and by consequence in the 
volume of smoke produced thereby. Small apertures 
are formed in such blocks for the purpose of admitting a 
free circulation of air about the sides and bottom of the 
| stove, whence it issues into the open apartment. 

He makes a utensil which he denominates a metallic 
scrubber, for the purpose of cleansing, by the process of 
_seouring, of culinary utensils and apparatus. It is 
formed or composed of metallic wire, of thickness pro- 
| perly suited to the required size of the utensil itself, 


| Heating Apparatus. 


could not find without labouring through volumes of 
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In its construction, he intermixes hemp, or other ma- 
terials, as bristles, or any vegetable or fibrous material, 
with the wires; and the assemblage or compound so 


formed is bound firmly together. 
Various ingenious modifications of cinder-boxes, coal- 


boxes, and cinder-shovels, are made, which, by a simple 
construction, operate an economy in the consumption of 
fuel. 

He has also organized new applications of earthen- 
ware, as moveable linings for culinary or other vessels 
formed of cast or wrought iron, or any of the metals. 

A new form of sheet-iron gridiron is constructed, by 
striking it at one operation out of the metal plate by 
dies, or any of the well-known methods of effecting such 
operations, giving the required form; and this is formed 
either with plane or raised edges. 

Other gridirons are formed of cast iron, and have fluted 
convex bars, and grooves or channels with interstitial 
openings, and projecting vertical ridges or bars, on 
which the substance to be exposed to the action of the 
fire is to be placed. 


The Hand-Book of Useful and Ornamental Accomplish- 
ments, &c. §c. also of Fancy Work of every Description. 
By a Lady. Post octavo, pp. 315. Smith & Elder. 
It is a thousand pities that this Vade Mecum had not 

appeared before so many delicate and nimble fingers were 

set to work for the Anti-Corn-Law League Bazaar. It 
would have furnished the fair contributors with many 
useful hints and directions for all manner of pretty 
utilities and elegant ornaments. Besides minute direc- 
tions for all varieties of tapestry work, knitting, netting, 
and crochet, we find instructions for making artificial 
flowers of different substances ; and also for engraving, 
etching, drawing, painting, modelling and taking casts, 
gilding, &c. with imitations of endless things of the 
decorative kind. Our specimen of this nice book was 
meant to be something still comparatively rare in fancy 

work, namely, carving cameos, or imitating cameos, a 

very pretty art, by which a worthless shell is converted 

into a cameo; but we find the process too elaborate, and 
refer for this, and every thing else connected with the 
work-table, to this copious directory. 


Hints on Faith and TIope. By Alex. Stewart, D.D. 
late Minister of the Canongate, and John Brown, 
D.D. Edinburgh. 

The two tracts forming this very small tome, are 
reprints, to which Dr. Brown has prefixed a very brief 
memoir of Dr. Stewart. 








Essays and Letters from Abroad, Translations and | 
Fragments. By Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited by | 
Mrs. Shelley. <A new edition, octavo, double columns, 
pp. 164. London : Moxon. 


ae | 


Translated by the | 
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Tae Cuurcn or Scortann Putrit. Parts |. and | 
Edinburgh: Myles Macphail.—This is a monthly . 
odical, containing in each number three siren th 
popular ministers, and chiefly, so far as we haye yet : 
opportunity of noticing, the younger members te. 
Church of Scotland. The periodical is neatly Printed, 
and very cheap. 4 


Lives or ILLustrious ALDERMEN oF Lonpoy. Par} 
London: Dangerfield. — The series promises to be of 
interest, at least locally. It sets out with the Life of 
Sir William Walworth, who was Lord Mayor of Londog 
when the victories of Cressy and Poictiers, ang o 
“ Neville’s Cross,” were gained. Perhaps it should lene 
begun with Whittington, but that civic hero foligg, 
Walworth. The Part has a gaudily-emblazoned rep. 
sentation of the arms of the Saddlers and of the Haber. 
dashers’ Company. 

Knicut’s O_tp EnGianp. Part XVI.— Every new 
part of this series seems to us more beautiful and wo. 
derful than the last. There is an endless variety of 
subjects, and, besides old manor-houses, cottages, market. 
crosses, costumes, and portraits, an illustration of the 
ballad of the “ Old English Gentleman,” in a series of 
sketches worth more than the price of the number, 


Tue Art-Union. No. LXXIX.—This work keeps 
up its high useful character, as the guardian of the inte- 
rests of Art, and one of the ablest popular exponents of 
its sound principles. 


THe SteaM-ENGINeE. Part X. 


PAMPHLETS AND TRACTS. 


Tue Curistian Duty of Epvucatine THE Poor.—This 
is a sermon lately delivered by Dr. Whately, Arcb- 
bishop of Dublin, in the cathedral of that city, and which 
is now published, by the permission of the primate, for 
the benefit of the Clondalkin School, in behalf of which 
it was preached. It contains much cogent argument in 
support of the system of National Education adopted in 
Ireland, condensed in a very narrow compass; and in 
the notes appended, a refutation of some of the calumnies 
resorted to, to bring the Irish National Schools into dis 


_ repute, with extracts from the rules and regulations of 


the Commissioners. The perusal of these might surely 
remove many false notions about the Irish National 
Schools, which we believe have been adopted by some 
persons from sheer ignorance. 

Four Lectures ON THE ORGANIZATION OF INDUSTRY, 
AND THE CONNEXION BETWEEN Prorit aNp WaGES.— 
By Thomas C. Banfield. 

A Lecture oN tur ARGUMENTS FOR CHRISTIAN 
Tueism.—By John Shepherd. 


Tuirtry Cuants, SELEcTED FROM THE Best ComMPOSERS, 


Rev. W. B. Flower, B.A. &. &. Nos. II. I1].—-The | 22d Arranged for Four Voices, to which are added the 
Stray Leares of these numbers consist of select, short | Canticles of the Morning and Evening Services of the 


Essays, from Zschokke. 


| Church of England.—This is a very neat specimen a 


Maxwetu’s History or tHE Inisn Repeciion. Parts ' printing with musical types, independently of its ae 
XIV. and XV.—These Parts conclude a History which | Fecommendations. 


the author hopes will be acceptable to “ the moderate of | 


LectuRES ADDRESSED CHIEFLY TO THE WoRKISG 


both sections,” for whom it has been compiled. But | CLasses, by W.J. Fox, and published from the » 
where in Ireland are “the moderate” to be found?) Porter’s Notes. Part IV.—This part contains two lee- 
The concluding Part, with the usual illustrative plates tures upon the living poets, Ebenezer Elliott and 

by Cruikshank, gives a full-length portrait of Robert | Tennyson, each lecture excellent of its kind. 


Emmett, which we hope may not be a true resemblance, 


Porputar PareNnoLocy proven to Be Anti-CaRist- 


as the expression of the face is rather disagreeable. | By Philip Jones.— What shall we have next! 
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POLITICS OF 


We cannot profess any very lively sympathy with 
those Tory discontents, of which, on several recent 
‘one Mr. D’Israeli has been the organ. Nor, much 
ys we admire, and in a certain sense enjoy, the very 
iyilliant and, in the main, just attacks of that extremely 
dever gentleman on the present Premier, can we feel 
that he is the man to administer, with the best moral 
eect, the castigation due to political versatility. Those 
who helped to “ organize ” the “ grand hypocrisy,” and 
to enthrone the “ dynasty of deception,” have scarcely | 
s right to complain of the result. They have themselves 
to thank for it. They might, and ought to have known 
their man. ‘Those politicians who, seven years ago, or 
five years ago, believed that Sir Robert Peel would 
make an honest Tory minister, believed without evidence 
and against evidence. 

So far from fixing on this present session of 1845 
to begin complaining of hypocrisy, deception, and im- 
posture, we rejoice rather to see how rapidy hypocrisy 
is unmasking, and the reign of imposture drawing to a | 
close. Sir Robert Peel was never less open to the charge 
of deception than at this moment. Instead of deceiving, 
he is undeceiving the world with all possible despatch 
and completeness. He is demolishing, with steady and 
unsparing hand, the false pretences by which he and his 
party climbed into power, and cutting the ground from 
under the feet of any public man who shall ever again 


THE MONTH. 





dream of getting together a great party without a great | 
principle. He is laying bare, at every point, the great 

hoax — tearing to rags and tatters the enormous make- | 
believe. He is the general spiking his own guns, the | 
conjuror letting us into the secret of his tricks. “ Pro- | 
tection” and “ Protestantism,” it is clear, will soon 

cease to vex mankind. | 


a political question agitated in our time on which there 
is so “ much to be said on both sides.” 

But we cannot satisfy either ourselves or our readers, 
by dismissing the matter thus lightly. There is, in every 
great public act or measure, however complicated by 
conflicting principles and tendencies, a preponderant, 
on-the-whole right or wrong, which it is the business of 
the public journalist to ascertain and expound, according 
to the best of his ability. On a question of this magni- 
tude and seriousness — involving, as it does, considera- 
tions of first-rate moment with regard to the content- 
ment and pacification of Ireland, and the future course 
of our ecclesiastical legislation —we feel bound both to 
have a distinct opinion, and to give it distinct expression. 

Practically, substantially, and on the whole, then, this 
Maynooth Endowment bill seems to us—with most 
serious faults of detail and even of principle, which must 
entirely preclude many sincere Liberals from giving it 
an active support — a measure of justice to Ireland; a 
blow at sectarian ascendency ; a move towards religious 


equality; an attempt, partial, indeed, in degree, and 


highly objectionable in mode — at rectifying the most 
outrageous injustice that ever disgraced the ecclesiastical 
legislation of a civilized community. As such, we must 
wish it well. And while we feel the difficulty of sup- 
porting a measure containing so much that every religi- 
ous Liberal must strenuously disapprove, and have all 
respect for those Liberals who deem themselves bound to 
oppose it, we should deeply regret the success of the 
opposition. 

That this measure is, in many grave respects, a highly 
disagreeable one to us, it must be needless to assure our 
readers. State endowment of a particular form of reli- 
gious belief, a new ecclesiastical impost, taxation of the 


| public in favour of the creed of a sect, the salarying of 


The extraordinary cross and confusion of parties, both 
in and out of parliament, which has been produced by 
the great measure of the past month — the Maynooth 
Endowment Bill — aptly represent the medley of good 
and evil contained in the bill itself. ‘The matter is one | 
ofwhich it is hard to speak, except in contradictions and 
antitheses, after the fashion of Master Touchstone. In 
respect of itself, that it is a bill for endowing Irish 
Catholic doctors in divinity, out of the pockets of English 
and Scottish Protestant laymen, it is naught: in respect 
that it is a bill for conciliating one-third of the British 
empire, it is a good bill. In respect that it has a spice 
of “restitution” in it, we like it very well: in respect | 
that the restitution is made in the shape of a new robbery 
from those who have never touched the plunder, and 
have therefore nothing to restore, it is a very vile bill. 
In respect that it is a bill for education, it pleaseth us 
well : in respect that the education is to be of the ex- | 
clasive and sectarian sort, it is odious. As it is an | 
attack on the Protestant aseendency, it fits our humour 
well: but as it is “ Popish,” it goes much against our 
“omach. It is not wonderful that this bill has set Great 
Britain together by the ears, Tory against Tory, Liberal 
‘gainst Liberal — produced the oddest dislocations of 


party,and the oddest combinations. There has not been 
VOL. XI1,— No, CXXXVIT, 





theologians out of the consolidated fund — nothing can 


possibly be worse, except that state of things of which this 
scheme isa slight correctire. But we cannot overlook the 
“circumstances” which turn this wrong intoa sort of right. 
That gigantic iniquity, the Church of England in Ireland, 
is a circumstance, which, in our apprehension, completely 
forbids, so long as it continues to exist, the application of 
the principle on which we would otherwise deal with the 
matter. We confess we have no heart to introduce the 
“voluntary principle” into this business. It is not a case 
for the voluntary principle. If voluntaryism is to be the 
rule of our ecclesiastical legislation, make it the rule— 
Irish Catholics have no sort of objection. But voluntary- 
ism is not the rule. Do what we will, we cannot yet get it 
made the rule. Not voluntaryism, but state endowment- 
is the rule of the ecclesiastical polity of Great Britain ; 
and, this being so, it is hard that the case of the poorest, 
and most oppressed and insulted body of religionists in 
the empire should be made an exception. Do-the-boys 
Hall is scarcely the fittest field for a first experiment in 
ecclesiastical economy and laissez-faire. We must begin 
somewhere else the war against state endowment of 
theological creeds. We should be indeed delighted, if 
we could stop this Maynooth grant, in the pure, unaided 
strength of the voluntary principle : for, were the prin- 
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ciple strong enough for that, it would be strong enough 
for some other things of considerably more practical 
moment. But we cannot. Voluntaryism has, really and 
practically, no voice in the matter. The protestations 
of voluntaryism are lost and drowned in the clamours of 
“ No-Popery ” aud “ Protestant Ascendency.” The 
strength of the agitation is not in the voluntary princi- 
ple, but in the no-popery and ascendency passion. Vol- 
untaryism is perfectly powerless in the matter, except as 
a subordinate ally of no-popery and ascendency. As it 
is powerless, we think it should be neutral. One thing 





at least is clear: if the advocates of the voluntary prin- 


ciple feel themselves bound actively to oppose this bill, | 


they are most especially bound to oppose the opposition 
—the most illiberal, bigoted, and fanatical opposition— 


under heaven. Its success would be a Victory gai 
not by, but over, religious equality and politica] justi 
The defeat of the Maynooth grant would be the pret 
of the Church of England in Ireland. The indesendenn 
of Argyle Square truly call this agitation q « elamoe; 
against a particular sect.” The life and soul of the 
movement is the No-popery fanaticism; anq nothin 
that liberal Dissenters can say or do, will make jt 
thing else. With whatever generality of phrase a 
may word their opposition, so as to direct it aa 
state endowments of religion m the abstract, it has the 
practical effect of a special attack on the Catholics and 
their creed. It has this effect, and it has ny other 
Those Dissenters who have joined the movement on the 
Voluntary principle, have not thereby advanced the Vo. 


with which it is assailed by men whose principles are as | luntary principle one iota. They have only allowed 


contrary to theirs as darkness to light. 
We have nowhere seen the “ Voluntary ” view of the 


| themselves to be used as tools by their old oppressors. 


and when they are done with, they will be thrown aside. 


Maynooth endowment scheme better stated, than in the | With the most perfect respect for the sincerity of such 


resolutions of the Independent Congregation of Argyle 
Square Chapel, in this city, adopted at a meeting held on 
the 3lst of March, for considering the propriety of peti- 
tioning Parliament against the bill. Our Independent 
friends, while disapproving of the bill, decided not to 
express their disapprobation in the form of a parliamen- 
tary petition, for reasous, the chief of which are stated 
as follows :— | 
“ Because the most zealous opponents of the grant are 
the parties who have appropriated to themselves the 
largest share of the public property, which has been 
devoted to upholding ecclesiastical establishments, and 
whose object evidently is to rouse the zeal of dissenters to 





co-operate with them in maintaining their present ascen- 
dency. 

“ Because, if we were to petition against this grant, 
on the ground that it was for the support of theological | 
dogmas which we consider unscriptural and dangerous, | 
we should thereby imply that the state has a right tojudge | 
what creeds are to be countenanced as true and scriptural, | 
and thus admit a principle subversive of religious liberty, | 

“ Because large grants have been made to colleges 
exclusively Protestant, and extensive revenues have been 
forcibly taken from Catholics and bestowed on Protes- 
tant institutions ; and considering the system which is at 
present acted on by gorernment, it does appear partial and | 
unjust, that munificent funds should be expended on 
one class, while a comparative pittance is refused to 
another. 

“ Because, while we testify against all grants from the 
public funds for the promotion of any theological creed, | 
we do not consider that we should be justified in joining 
in the clamour now raised against a particular sect, aud 
that the sect which has suffered from the domination of 
a high church party, who, while they take ecery opportu- 
nity of lording it orer Dissenters,are now desirous to use 
them as tools for the accomplishment of their own pur- 
poses.” 

Nothing can be truer in fact, sounder in principle, or 
wiser in policy, than this. Liberal Dissenters have no- 
thing to do with agitating against Maynooth. What- 
ever the agitation may be in name and form, it is, in 
fact, substance, and practical tendency, an agitation 
against every principle most dear to them. It is an 
agitation, not for voluntaryism and equality, but for 
ascendency and tyranny. It is an agitation, not against 
state establishments of religion, but in favour of one of 








the corruptest and most extortionate establishments 


| of our friends as have suffered themselves to be thus ep. 


trapped, we must take leave to more than doubt the 
wisdom of their course. The John Thorogoods and the 
Charles Jameses—the men who go to prison sooner thay 
pay church taxes, and the men who send and keep them 
there—have really too little in common to render politi- 
cal co-operation on a church question natural or seemly, 

We gladly turn from the disagreeable side of this 
matter, to notice those topics of congratulation which 
the ministerial proposal affords to all friends of religious 
liberty, and of justice to Ireland. This Maynooth scheme, 
with all its faults, is a most telling and decisive blow at 
the principle of ecclesiastical exclusiveness and ascendency 
in general, and at the Church of England, in Ireland, in 
particular. It is now ruled, once for all, that the great 


| ecclesiastical monopoly is a nuisance which must be 


abated —a wrong which must be righted. That the 
attempt is made to right it by the infliction of a little 
counter-wrong—a “ reacting grievance on the other side,” 
as Mr. O’Connell calls it—is, comparatively, a very sub- 
ordinate consideration. Ly the consent of both the 
great parties in the state, it is declared and settled, 
that, not sectarian sympathies and antipathies, but 


| “ public feelings, and considerations of public policy,” 


are henceforth to be supreme in Anglo-Irish politics; 
that we are to look at things, not as theologians, but 


| “ as legislators and statesmen;’ and that “ concession” 
5 > 


is so far from having “ reached its limits,” that it can 
scarcely be said to have yet commenced. Nothing can 
now undo this. Though the Maynooth bill happened to 
be lost, for this session, no power on earth could put 
things back to where they were before. What has been 
said cannot be unsaid. The principles which have been 
so fully and formally recognised can never be ignored. 
All our leading public men, of all parties, now stand 
pledged, more or less, in one way or in another, to beat 
down ecclesiastical ascendency, to open ecclesiastical 
monopoly, to rectify or abate the wrong of governing 
one-third of the empire on sectarian principles. 

We regard this Maynooth bill--taken in connexion 
with the avowals of purpose, or admissions of tendency; 
that have been made in the debates on it—as virtually 
sealing the fate of the Irish Church establishment. 
Nothing can be plainer than that, if we are to have one 
established church in Ireland, we must make up of 
minds very shortly ‘vu uave two, one for the few, and one 
for the many ; a J’rotestant church, subsisting on tithes 
and lands, and a Catholie church, charged on the 
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dsted fond. Two church establishments, or none, is the 
iternative to which we are visibly and rapidly coming. 
ye this is a question in which the people of Great 
Britain will have to be consulted, and as we have no sort 
of doubt as to what their answer will be, we can only 
ay, the sooner it is asked the better. Whether a state 
‘on for the Lrish'Catholic hierarchy be a necessary 
logical consequence of giving Maynooth students separate 
veds, salarying Maynooth professors at a higher rate 
than gentlemen’s butlers, mending broken windows, and 
turning the “ deserted barrack” into a decent and com- 
fortable abode for Christian people, is an inquiry on 
which we need not enter too curiously. But it suffi- 


dently appears, from indications given in debate, on | 
both sides of the House, that the attempt to deduce this | 
| has it appeared ; and the almost incredible-seeming pro- 


consequence practically will by and by be made. This 
is good news for the cause of religious liberty, equality, 
snd voluntaryism. The attempt cannot be made (if 
made at all) too soon. It will quite certainly break 
down, and the Irish Protestant state church will break 
down with it. When “restitution” comes that length, it 
will begin to be understood, that taxing the British 
people to restore ‘to Ireland what the British people 
never took from Ireland, is a practical bull of too gross 
a sort to be tolerated even in Hibernian politics. The 
restitution must be made by the party in possession of 
the plunder. The wrong must be undone, not neutral- 
ined by a “ re-acting” wrong inflicted on an unoffending 
third party. Protestant ascendency has got the plunder, 
and Protestant ascendency must make the restitution. 
The national property of the Irish people must be unsec- 
tarianised—restored from unnational and anti-national, 
to national uses. Meanwhile, we are disposed, for our 
own part, to acquiesce, as patiently as may be, in our 
share of the little “ reacting grievance,’ which will faci- 
litate the perception, and accelerate the redress, of the 
great original grievance. A state tax for the endow- 
nent of Catholic ecclesiastical education, is a quite bear- 
abie nuisance, considered as an interim arrangement—a 
wansition measure towards the abatement of an im- 
measurably greater nuisance—a preparative of the 








public mind for that grand act of public policy and jus- 
tice, the appropriation of Irish ecclesiastical property to 
the promotion of the moral and social welfare of the | 
Irish people. 


| 
} 
| 


: 
Sinee we last wrote, the Post-office abomination has | 


been thrice stirred—in each instance with most damag- | 
ing effect on the character, both of the Ministry and the | 
House of Commons. The House does not “ regret” that | 
the British Government has volunteered espionage and 
forgery for the accommodation of Austria and the Pope; 
feels no curiosity to be informed whether the letters of 
one of its own members have been opened lawfully or | 
feloniously, under the Secretary of State’s warrant, or 
at the discretion of a clerk or carrier ; refuses to abolish 
the prerogative which has been thus nefariously abused, 
and whose use no inquiry has yet succeeded in discover- | 
“8; and has given very intelligible signs, by scanty 
‘ttendances and hasty divisions, of being weary of the 
whole business, 

The public, however, are evidently not weary, or we 
‘hould long ago have heard the last of it. After all the 
elles made to hush up and close over the question, it is 
te open, and will remain open until closed for ever by 

iow of Parliament. The “ unsatisfactory and evasive” 
“ports of last session (a standing warning, by the way, 
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against trusting public business to secret committees) 
have been thoroughly discredited. Lord Aberdeen’s 
wretchedly bad memory, and childishly absurd and 
feeble “ explanation,” have been subjected to a criticism 
which but too fully justifies the painful and humiliating 
belief, that, notwithstanding all that has been said about 
“ not compromising individuals,” the fate of the Corfu 
exiles is connected, in the closest relationship of cause 
and effect, with acts of the British Government. Sir 
James Graham’s reckless and shameless attempt to effect 
a diversion of public attention from his own official 
delinquencies, by a slanderous attack on Mr. Mazzini’s 
character, has only deepened the odium of the infamies 
in whose vindication the base expedient was resorted to. 
The more the affair hes been moved, the more detestable 


testations of the Foreign Secretary—whose veracity, 
however, no one doubts—that he was in perfect igno- 
rance, up to the very last, of the conspiracy that was 
planned and arranged in the very letters that passed 
through his hands, have demonstrated, in the most 
striking manner, the utter futility of the letter-opening 
prerogative for any useful purpose. Its eventual reten- 
tion on the statute-book, except under such restrictions 
and modifications as would render it comparatively in- 
offensive, may be safely regarded as impossible. Public 
feeling will never go to sleep on this question. Not- 
withstanding the failure of Mr. Duncombe’s motion for 
leave to bring in a bill abolishing the odious power, the 
parliamentary agitation of the matier is not yet over, 
even for this session. It will be renewed on the bill 
promised by Lord Radnor, which wiil be supported by 
numbers who declined going the length proposed by Mr. 
Duncombe. Sooner or later, it is clear that the legisla- 
ture will be compelled to register the popular conviction, 
that the “ moral wrong” of forging seals and falsifying 
post-marks, can in no case, and for no possible or con- 
ceivable purpose, be “ politically right.” 


On the Oregon question, which has suddenly started 
into new life and importance, in consequence of the 
American President’s cool assumption of a “clear and 
unquestionable” right to territory that has been for 
more than a quarter of a century, and is still, under 
negociation, accompanied by the not vaguely hinted 
menace of a prompt settlement by cote de fait, we do 
not wish to enter now at any length ; but we must ex- 
press our satisfaction that ministers have taken the pru- 
dent course of giving America to understand, that, while 
all the policy, interests, and feelings of this country are 
profoundly averse to war, Great Britain does not mean 
to surrender clear and unquestionable rights of her own 
to mere bluster. We believe that the firm and pacific 
tone taken by Lord Aberdeen and Sir Robert Peel has 
very greatly diminiseed the risk of war in connexion 
with this frivolous and paltry affair Now that the 
dangerous delusion has been dispelled—dangerous alike 
to the Americans and to ourselves—-that “ Ireland,” or 
“the debt,” or any thing else, renders it absolutely im- 
possible for Great Britain, in any case or contingency, 
to resist aggression by force, the governments of the two 
countries will meet on equal terms, and be able, we 
doubt not, to settle the matter in a rational way. The 
case is clearly one for negociation, “founded,” as Lord 
Aberdeen says, “ on the principle of an amicable adjust- 
ment, by mutual concession of extreme claims.” The 
extreme claims of the Americans are we think, suffi- 
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ciently shown by the Earl of Clarendon and Lord John 
Russell to be preposterously extravagant; while our ex- 
treme claims have been over and over again compromised 
beyond recovery by concessions made in the course of 
negociation, and are in themselves so barren of practical 
value, that it is only a pity we cannot, under present 
circumstances, handsomely and honourably make the 
Americans a present of them without more words. It 
is satisfactory to learn from the explanations given in 





Parliament as to the joint-occupation convention at 
present in force—and dissoluble only by a year’s notice, | 
which notice has not yet been given—that the question | 
is not of that instant urgency in point of time which the | 
tone of the President’s speech had at first led the public 
to suppose. The declarations of ministers justify the 
hope, that the interval yet open for negociation and | 
amicable arrangement will be industriously improved, | 
and that the existing truce will end in a permanent and | 
assured peace. | 
Although we do not see any serious reason for appre- | 
hending that this trampery Oregon dispute will issue in | 
that most hideous of calamities— that wildest and _ 
wickedest of follies—a war between Great Britain and 
America, it is impossible not to feel that the relations | 
between the two countries are, generally, in a most un- | 


prairies feeding the workers of Lancashire looms, and 
Lancashire looms clothing the tillers of Ohio prairies 
the inexhaustible powers of production, and fitnesses for 
exchange, represented by the words “ American Corn,” 
and “ British Manufactures,”* freely developing them. 
selves for mutual good,—questions like this of 

might, indeed, arise from time to time, but they would 
be comparatively innocuous. Two nations, the business 
of whose existence should be to feed and clothe each 
other, would find their diplomacy a wonderfully simple 
affair. Any way of settling such matters as those which 
now we find so full of embarrassment and irritation, 
would be cheerfully acquiesced in by each, as a preferable 


| alternative to the wicked madness of a War, ruinous to 


both. Most unhappily, we have, so far as possible, 
deprived ourselves of those securities of peace to be 
found in extended and various commerce. We have 
minimised, to each nation, both the terrors of war, and 
the benefits of peace. We have kept up a sort of war in 
the midst of peace—the “ war,” (to use the words of 
Mr. Macgregor, of the Board of Trade) “ of materia} 
interests, or, more properly speaking, of material in- 
juries—that is, a war of custom-houses or fiscal foris, 
with their garrisons of revenue-officers and servants.” 
We have followed a policy of commercial isolation, 


safe and unsatisfactory state. We have become of late | jealousy, and contention, which has fatally impaired the 


far too familiar with the idea of war with our Transat- | 
lantic brethren. Question after question has arisen 
within the last eight or ten years that has brought us to 
the very verge of rupture, and has required all the re- 
sources of a skilful and laborious diplomacy for its adjust- 
ment. It is impossible that things can go on so for 





ever. This habitual and growing familiarity with the 


idea of war—this perpetual talk of war—this “ armed | 
the Anglo-Saxon race will conclude that best and most 


peace,” which is ever on the brink of war, must, in the 
nature of things, come to war at last. Peace between 
two such countries as Great Britain and the United 
States, so closely related by all the ties that should bind 
nation to nation—a common ancestry, a common history, 
a common language, a common religion, similar laws, | 
analogous institutions, and identical interests—is a thing 
that ought to be utterly incapable of ever being called 
in question. It should be, like representative govern- 
ment, freedom of worship and of the press, security of 
property, and the like, a fundamental political postulate 
—a tacitly-assumed first principle, needing no logical 
defence, and admitting of no possibility of a contro- 
versy. Why is this not so! The answer is to be found 
in our barbarous and suicidal commercial legislation, 
which has hindered the growth of interests and habits 
conservative of peace, and fostered the passions and 
antipathies stimulant of war. Were the natural rela- 
tions of the two countries their actual relations—Ohio 





natural guarantees of peace, and exasperated the pas- 


| sions whose natural language is war. 


The present state of commercial opinion, on both sides 
of the Atlantic—of which, as regards America, the 
recent presidential election is a decisive sign—affords 
ground for hope that we are nearly come to the end of 
our “war of material interests, or injuries,” and that 
the hour is not remote, when the two great nations of 


enduring of all possible treaties of peace, whose terms 
are registered not in protocols, but in bills of exchange 
and merchants’ ledgers—whose ultimate guarantees are 
not powder magazines and cannon-balls, but flour barrels 
and cotton bales. There is still, thank Heaven! with 
all our monopolies, intercourse enough left between 
Great Britain and the United States, to render war hor- 
ribly calamitous to the material interests of each coun- 
try; and with this, and firmness and good temper, 
the part of our statesmen, we shall no doubt be able w 
weather the difficulties of the Oregon question. For the 
future, we must trust to the efforts of the Free-Traders 
of the two countries, to produce a state of things that 
will render war a commercial, political, and moral im- 
possibility. 








* See the valuable pamphlet lately published under the 
title “* American Corn and British Manufactures,” by Clarke, 
London. 
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